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PLAN NEW POLICIES 
FOR PHILHARMONIC 


Business Management of Orchestra 
to Be in Entire Charge of 
Mr. Leifels 


That important changes will be made in 
the policy of the New York Philharmonic 
Society by next season was learned when 
the society closed its season with a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, 
April 2. 





The entire business management 
of the orchestra next year will be in the 
hands of Felix F. Leifels, who has been 
secretary of the society for several years. 
Richard Arnold, for twenty-five years con- 
certmaster, and who has more recently 
divided the business management with Mr. 
Leifels, will discontinue his duties in this 
department. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the society a distinct change of policy in 
the matter of next year’s concerts was de- 
cided on. Another year there will be no 
historical nor Beethoven cycles, which will 
eliminate eleven performances during the 
season. Instead of these two cycles the 
regular series of Friday afternoon con- 
certs will be increased from eight to six- 
teen, and in addition the regular eight 
Thursday evening performances will be 
given, as heretofore, and seven Sunday 
afternoon concerts. 

The season just ended was the sixty- 
eighth of this organization, the oldest of its 
kind in America, and also its first season 
rnder the conductorship of Gustav Mah- 
ler, who sailed this week for Europe to 
prenare for his second season. 

The society has given more concerts this 
vear than ever before—thirty-three in New 
York and thirteen elsewhere—and for the 
first time in its career it went on tour, 
visiting Boston and other large cities in 
the East. The artistic results of the season 
were satisfactory to the directors, and the 
financial deficit was not more than ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, the losses were heavy, 
reaching a total estimated at about $75,000. 

Next year the out-of-town tours will be 
more frequent and cover a broader terri- 
tory. Mr. Leifels said recently that Mr. 
Mahler purposed making several further 
changes in the personnel of next year’s 
orchestra, to the end of strengthening it 
as much as possible. 

The Philharmonic will benefit by a re 
duction in the size of the orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. 
Mr. Mahler has already engaged the first 
dovble bass player of the Metropolitan’s 
orchestra, and will probably hire the tym- 
panist also. Several old members who 
hitherto have held important posts in the 
Philharmonic Society are to retire. 





Nammerstein Gets Philadelphia Decision 
on Guarantee April 9 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4.—Whether or not 
Oscar Hammerstein will receive the guar 
antee he demands as the condition upon 
which he will produce opera here next 
season will be made known to him next 
Saturday. The question was’ discussed to- 
day by one hundred subscribers, who met 
at the invitation of Edward T. Stotesbury, 
J. Gardner Cassatt and Thomas Leaming, 
Jr., who comprise the Box Committee. A 
committee was appointed to canvass the 
opera-goers and report “guarantee or no 
guarantee” next Saturday. 


Rita Fornia Signs New Metropolitan 
Contract 


Rita Fornia, the California soprano, will 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera House 
again next season. She has already sung 
there three years. Her new contract, 
signed April 4, calls for twenty perform 
ances at the Metropolitan, twenty at the 
Boston Opera House, and twenty in con 
cert. After the completion of the road 
tour of the company this Spring, Miss 
Fornia will go to Europe for the Summer. 
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FLORENCE AUSTIN 


Distinguished Young Violinist, Whose Appearances in Concert This Season Have 
Again Brought Her Prominently Before the American Musical Public 





Joseph Malkin to Return Next Season 


Joseph Malkin, the Russian ‘cellist who 
has met with great success in America this 
season, will return for a long concert tour 
under the management of R. E. Johnston, 
beginning the early part of October. Mr. 
Malkin has just been engaged to appear 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, in Phila 
delphia, on January 20 and 21. 


Zenatello to Sing in Boston Next Season 


Boston, April 4.—Director Henry Rus- 
sell, of the Boston Opera House, an- 
nounced to-day that he had engaged Gio- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


vanni Zenatello, the tenor, for next season 
Mr. Zenatello sang at the Manhattan Opera 
House last year, and, though a member of 
the company this season, did not sing after 
the first few weeks. Maria Gay, the so 
prano, has also signed to sing another 
year with the Boston company 
Macmillen to Play with Boston Sym- 
phony 

Boston, Mass., April 4.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has engaged Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, for one of its concerts 
next season. 


N. Y.. as matter of the Second Class 


WOULDN'T CONDUCT 
IF SLRZAK SANG 


Toscanini at Odds with Tenor, 
Boston Hears, and with 
Miss Farrar, Too 


Boston, April 3.—That the professional 
relations of Arturo Toscanini, musical di 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Leo Slézak, the tenor, are far from 
amicable developed during the visit of the 
company here last week. 

Mr. Slézak was bocked to appear last 
night in “Die Meistersinger,” the closing 
attraction of the week, and Boston had 
looked forward eagerly to hearing him. 
Instead, there 
appeared on the program an innocent-look 
ing announcement to the effect that Mr. 
Slezak had become “suddenly indisposed.” 


However, he did not sing. 


It is well understood here, however, that 
Mr. Slezak’s failure to appear was the cul 
mination of certain difficulties in existence 
for some time between Mr. Slézak and Mr. 
Toscanini, and that, preceding last eve 
ning’s performance Mr. Toscanini stated, 
simply but emphatically, that he would not 
conduct if Mr. Slézak sang. 

It was also said to be the case that Mr. 
Toscanini refused to conduct when Miss 
Farrar sang on Tuesday evening. 

Although in the absence of Mr. Slézak 
the chief ornament of last night’s cast was 
lacking, Toscanini gave an admirable read 
ing of the score. Carl Jorn took Mr. Sleé 
zak’s place. Mme. Gadski was Eva, Walter 
Soomer, Hans Sachs; Otto Goritz, Beck 
messer; Albert Reiss, David; Florence 
Wickham, Magdalene. There is probably 
no better Beckmesser in existence than 
Mr. Goritz. He can sing excellently. He 
can also open his throat and produce tones 
of a screamingly “white” and excruciating 
quality at appropriate moments. Happily, 
this was far from being Mr. Goritz’s most 
distinctive characteristic. In his appear 
ance, in his admirable diction and his act 
ing he made the pedantic and narrow na 
ture of Beckmesser stand out above nearly 
everything else in the performance. 

Nor was this the result mainly of the 
fact that Mr. Goritz had so excellent a 
role. It was the result of the fact that 
there was a cast by no means unsurpass 
able in quality. Mme. Gadski is a capable 
singer and a conscientious artist. More 
than that can hardly be said. Mr. Soomer 
gave to his Sachs a comprehension of the 
broad humanity and the genial humor, as 
well as philosophy that belong to the shoe 
maker, but he has neither the voice nor the 
personality to drive these characteristics 
impressively home across the footlights. 
Mr. Reiss’s David was good. Miss Wick 
ham’s Magdalene, like Gadski’s Eva, was 
a fussy soul. The greatness of the per 
formance—and it was indeed great in an 
all-recompensing degree—was Mr. Tosca 
nini’s masterly and poetical reading. The 
orchestral music has never sounded so 
wonderful in this city. It had all of the 
greatness, all of the transcendant beauty 
that Wagner in his heart of hearfs con 
ceived. To describe its wonders would be 
to linger over every passage. Ihe chorus, 
too, excelled in the singing of the finale of 
Act II any performance that we have ever 
attended. The enormous and complicated 
fugue was executed as if it were nothing 
dificult at all, and the general effect, as 
the groups came rushing in, super-imposing 
phrase on phrase, mingling in a turmoil 
of action and tone that made the tears run 
down the cheeks for laughter, was simply 
irresistible. O. D. 


Theodore Spiering Re-engaged as Phil- 
harmonic Concertmaster 


Theodore Spiering, whose first season as 
concertmaster of the reorganized New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra has just 
ended. has been re-engaged for !910-I9IT. 
After a short recital tour in the West, Mr. 
Spiering will sail for Europe, where he 
will resume his violin classes for the Sum 
mer. 
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MAHLER AGAIN GIVES 
BEETHOVEN'S “NINTH” 


Noteworthy Performance of Com- 
poser’s Last Symphony by 
the Philharmonic 


It is only during the past three years that 
New York concert goers have begun to 
stand on terms of something akin to 
familiarity with the last and grandest of 
Beethoven’s symphonies. Previous to that 
time the mighty work has been under a 
cloud in somewhat the same way as it had 
been throughout Germany until 1846 when 
Wagner opened wide the eyes of musicians 
of “classical” proclivities by his wonderful 
revelation of its hitherto unrecognized 
grandeur and sublimity. 

Of late years it has been granted some 


two or three renditions annually each time 
attracting a multitude. Unhappily such per- 
formances as it has generally received have 
been of too execrably bad a nature to in- 
sure it a lasting place in the affections of 
those not previously acquainted with it. 
Toward the close of last season it was heard 
at the hands of Gustav Mahler and those 
who had the good fortune of hearing it 
left Carnegie Hall at its close in open- 
eyed wonder and delight at what they had 
been treated to and at the thought of what 
they might expect when the old Philhar- 
monic Orchestra had undergone the prom- 
ised reorganization. Last year’s promise 
was gloriously fulfilled on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening of last week 
when the symphony was repeated on the 
occasion of the last Philharmonic concert of 
the season. The remainder of the program 
was given over to the seldom heard but 
singularly interesting “Choral Fantasia” of 
the same composer. 

To those who delight in readings of Bee- 
thoven that fully set forth the spirit of his 
music without a continual slavish adher- 
ence to the letter of established conventions 
those of Mr. Mahler’s have proven un- 
alloyed delights. To hear even his most 
hackneyed symphony under such conditions 
has been a never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence. If such be the case what shall be 
said of his interpretation of the one which 
overtops all the rest in grandeur? Perhaps 
it will be somewhat to the purpose to sug- 
gest that it would alone suffice to stamp him 
as a genius—and a genius of no incon- 
siderable dimensions at that. Such praise 
may sound dangerously extravagant, but 
it is given without the slightest desire of 
magnifying the truth. “Stupendous,” 
“colossal,” “overwhelming,” “indescribable” 
such are the only adjectives at all adequate 
to describe the performance. In all music 
there is perhaps nothing of more crushing 
dramatic power than that first movement 
as Gustav Mahler plays it. Here was Bee- 
thoven’s true meaning, thoroughly divested 
of all musty and soporific “classical tradi- 
tions” as to the right and wrong way of 
interpretation. It placed the hearer in a 
position to understand how well a man like 
Wagner could give way to “tears and fran- 
tic sobs’”—as he himself once said—while 
contemplating the tremendous import of 
this division of the work. In the scherzo 
the conductor was not afraid to let the 
tympani have their say in a very emphatic 
manner, But, after all, why should they not? 
Is not this section of the work an apotheosis 
of the boisterous, the physical joys of life? 
The slow movement—probably the most in- 
tensely emotional movement which Bee- 
thoven ever wrote—was of heavenly loveli- 
ness. The choral division fittingly capped 
the climax of the concert. The opening 
dissonance—which for deliberately planned 
cacophony yields to nothing in Strauss— 
was thrilling, and in the succeeding instru 
mental recitatives the ‘cellos and double 
basses did exactly what Grove says of the 
horns in the “Eroica” scherzo—“they spoke 
like flesh ard blood.” The conclusion was 
rousing, but without ever descending to 
sheer noise as is often the case. 

The choral music in the last was fur 
nished by the Bach Choir of Montclair, 
N. J., of which Clarence Dickinson is con 
ductor. The singers failed to develop a 
very imposing body of tone, but what there 
was was beautiful in quality, smooth and 
refined. Seldom does any organization suc 
ceed in concealing so capably the over 
whelming difficulties which it must over 
come, and the audience was spared a corre 
sponding amount of sympathetic physical 
discomfort. Even more satisfying was the 
choir’s" work in the less exacting “Choral 
Fantasia.” 

It was highly interesting to hear this work 
for while composed some twelve years be 
fore the symphony it stands in somewhat 
the same relation to its close as does the first 
“Leonore” overture to the third. It opens 
with a prolonged piano solo of an im- 








New Metropolitan Soprano and 
Tenor Who Was Once a Baritone 

















Frieda Hempel, Who Comes to the Metropolitan, and Rudolph Berger, Tenor, of 
the Berlin Royal Opera 


Bertin, March 30,—Frieda Hempel, the 
coloratura soprano of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, has just been engaged for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, New York. Rudolph Ber- 
ger, the young singer who formerly sang 
as a baritone, but is now a full-fledged 


tenor, owing to the instruction of Oscar 
Saenger, and who is also at the Royal 
Opera, has been winning great success, 
especially in operas in which he appeared 
with Frieda Hempel. The accompanying 
illustration shows them as Faust and 
Gretchen. 





provisational rather than a strictly melodic 
character. Eventually appears a theme 
which has more than a family resemblance 
to that of the “Hymn to Joy,” and there is 
considerable analogy between the subse- 
quent developments of the two. Even 
though its intrinsic worth be not of the 
greatest, the “Fantasia” merits more fre- 
quent hearings. The piano part last week 
was exquisitely played by Ernest Hutche- 
son, who revealed a remarkably beautiful 
tone, artistic phrasing, and a complete un- 
derstanding of the poetically rhapsodic 
character of the music. 

The soloists in both the “Fantasia” and 
the symphony were: Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
Viola Waterhouse, Janet Spencer, Dan 
Beddoe, Paul Dufault and Herbert Wat- 
rous. It is extremely seldom that one hears 
so capable an aggregation of — and 
all of them were at their best at the Satur- 
day evening concert, to which all these 
comments refer. Mr. Watrous sang the 
famous recitative in the symphony with 
fine effect, and in the succeeding quartets 
the lovely voices of Mmes. Rider-Kelsey 
and Spencer and Mr. Beddoe were a source 
of constant delight. Even an otherwise 
poor performance of the ninth symphony 
could be redeemed with their assistance. 
They were enthusiastically applauded, as 
was also Mr. Mahler at the close of the 
evening. Unfortunately the audience was 
by no means as large as the importance of 
such a concert warranted. mm. F. © 


NEXT YEAR IN BALTIMORE 


Possibility of Grand Opera Season Dis- 
cussed by Mr. Ulrich 


SALTIMORE, April 4.—‘“I can say nothing 
definite regarding the possibility of a sea- 
son of grand opera here next season,” said 
Bernhard Ulrich, manager of the Lyric 
Theater, after his return from a recent 
visit to New York. “Nothing decisive will 
be known until the annual meeting of the 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the first of May next. In conversa- 
tion with several of the prominent direc- 
tors I have learned that they individually 
favor a season of opera here next year, but 
what action the full board will take re- 
mains to be seen.” 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, chairman of the 
guarantee fund committee, is quoted as 
saying that “he is not in favor of another 
guarantee fund, but suggests that seats be 
allotted to prominent persons in different 
walks of life and that they be asked to dis- 


pose of these tickets among their friends. 
Dr. Dohme thinks enough tickets could be 
sold in this way to make the season here a 
success. 

Mr. Ulrich will continue as manager of 
the Lyric next year, in addition to his man- 
agement of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany in Chicago. He will move to, Chi- 
cago, but will be in Baltimore for a few 
days once a month during the season of 
1910 and IQII. W. J. R. 


MAUD POWELL IN LOS ANGELES 


A Noteworthy Recital Given by the 
Famous Violinist 


Los AncGetes, Cat., March 28.—Maud 
Powell was the leading musical attraction 
in Los Angeles last week. Of course, she 
was under the management of L. E. Behy- 
mer, and, equally a matter of course, she 
again proved her greatness as a player. In 
fact, she seemed more sprightly in manner, 
younger in appearance and broader in her 
style of playing than ever before. 

Her playing of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo first movement left a strong impress 
on her auditors, and her lighter pieces were 
played with a witching grace that was en- 
tirely enjoyable, especially that odd crea- 
tion, Debussy’s “Golliwag’s Cakewalk”—a 
Frenchman’s idea of a darkey dance. Miss 
Powell drew an audience that seemed to 
enjoy every moment of her playing. She 
played the following program: 

Concerto D Major, First Movement, Tschaikow- 
sky; Duo. Schubert, Mme. Powell and Mr. Liach- 
owsky; Meditation from ‘‘Thais,”’ Massenet; Min- 
uet, Beethoven; Minute Waltz (Arranged by Maud 
Powell), Chopin; “Golliwag’s Cakewalk,’’ Debussy; 
Spanish Dance, Sarasate; Nocture E Minor (for 
Piano), Chopin; Italian Melody (for Piano), 
Moszkowski; Fantasie on Airs Opera “Faust,” 
Wieniawski ee 

W. F. G. 








Boston Quintet Formed 


Beston, April 4.—John E. Daniels, the 
tenor, with four of his associates, has 
formed the Boston Quintet. The other 
members are: Walter E. Anderton, tenor; 
Robert Nicholds, tenor and accompanist ; 
Dr. Arthur Gould, baritone, and Augustus 
T./Beatey, bass. All of the members are 
well known in musical circles in Boston 
and are connected with prominent churches 
as soloists. Mr. Anderton has an unusual 
voice, which he uses with peculiarly pleas- 
ing and rather startling effect in the upper 
register, which reaches to G above C in 
alt. It is not an ordinary falsetto, but a 
legitimate tone. D. L. 


"LAZARUS" HEARD AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Julian Edwards’s Oratorio a Fea- 
ture of Final Sunday Night 
Concert 


By a curious irony of fate, the last music 
heard in the Metropolitan Opera House 
this season, last Sunday night, was the 
work of an Englishman, and one who has 
earned his principal laurels in the humbler 
fields of comic opera. The composer in 
question is none other than Julian Ed- 
wards, much of whose handicraft has been 
welcomed with justifiable enthusiasm in 
past years by New York theatergoers, and 
the work performed, his oratorio “Laza- 
rus,” never before heard in this city. Rita 
Fornia, Florence Wickham, John Duffy and 
Herbert Witherspoon lent their invaluable 
assistance in the solo portions, while the 
chorus of the Mount Vernon Musical So 
ciety, under the directorship of Alfred 
Hallam, undertook the ensembles. Mr. Ed- 
wards himself conducted the orchestra. 

While “Lazarus” is in many respects an 
achievement of interest, the attitude of last 
Sunday night’s audience gave little reason 


to believe that it is destined to become a 
solid fixture in the répertoire of leading 
choral organizations. The composer is 
without doubt a musician of lofty aims and 
manifestly high ideals, but his treatment of 
the Scriptural tale of the raising of Laza- 
rus is scarcely to be regarded as an achieve- 
ment of a very high order of inspiration. 
Never can one lose sight of the fact that 
his natural idiom is that of the operetta. 
To be sure, Mr. Edwards commands a vein 
of suave and fluent melody, which in these 
days is certainly a thing for which to be 
duly grateful. But his is not melody of a 
very remarkable degree of depth, original- 
ity, or even constant appropriateness to its 
subject matter, and most of it is so much 
like the rest that it eventually palls for 
want of contrast and rhythmic variety. 
Much of it is reminiscent, and one of the 
themes which frequently recurs during the 
course of the work is a very literal re- 
capitulation of a phrase of Micaela’s well- 
known air in the third act of “Carmen.” 
Towards the end of the first part one rec 
ognizes a portion of the second act finale 
in “Tannhauser,” and there are more fa 
miliar things at various intervals. As with 
his thematic materials, Mr. Edwards’s or- 
chestration is pleasing but far from orig- 
inal, and too uniform in coloring. His har- 
monic progressions have little of the flavor 
of modernism, and his discretion in the 
use of dissonance is Mendelssohnian. 
Though said to be an accomplished con- 
trapuntist, he has carefully avoided tradi- 
tional choral fugues and polyphony in gen 
eral. To his credit be it said that his solo 
ists do not indulge in tiresome recitative, 
the vocal parts being well written in the 
freer arioso form. Taken altogether, 
though, the music lacks distinction and dra 
matic sweep, and contains considerable that 
is wearisome. 

The participating artists acquitted them 
selves of their several tasks in excellent 
fashion. Miss Fornia sang beautifully the 
portions allotted the soprano and was ap 
plauded after several of her airs, though 
the music flows on without a break betwee! 
the various numbers. Miss Wickham did 
creditable work, and there is much that ca! 
be said in the praise of Mr. Witherspoon 
There was a very pleasant surprise in th: 
singing of Mr. Duffy, the tenor, who unde: 
the guidance of Franz X. Arens recent) 
emerged from the baritone class. His voic: 
is indeed a true tenor, sweet in quality an: 
handled with considerable skill. It will b 
a pleasure to hear him more frequently i: 
the future. The chorus sang with a goo 
quality of tone, if not always with as muc! 
enthusiasm as might have been desired, bi 
though under the composer’s own dire: 
tion, the orchestra accomplished results n: 
consistently praiseworthy. 

Previous to the performance of “Laza 
rus” there was the usual miscellaneous co! 
cert, at which the soloists were Mm« 
Flahaut and Hidalgo and Messrs. Fors« 
and Clément. Under Mr. Bendix’s gui 
ance the orchestra gave an indifferent re! 
dering of the “Tannhauser” Overture an 
a number from Gounod’s “Queen « 
Sheba.” The audience was small. 


Gabrilowitsch Plays Own Compositio: 


Rome, March 29.—Ossip Gabrilowitsc! 
the Russian pianist who married Cla 
Clemens, daughter of Mark Twain, playe 
at to- day’ s reception at the American Aca‘ 
emy a melody of his own composition. 
proved a work of much graceful beauty. 
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KREISLER’S FAREWELL 
PLAYED IN NEW YORK 


Great Violinist Gives Remarkable 
Recital Marking Final Appear- 
ance Here This Season 


Whatever musical delights next season 
holds in store for music lovers of this city 
there will be one gap which nothing else 
can satisfactorily fill. This void will be 
the absence from America of the great 
violinist, Fritz Kreisler, and the knowledge 
of this fact served last Saturday afternoon 
to fill Carnegie Hall with a veritable multi- 
tude, eager to be enchanted by the player’s 
marvelous art for the last time in several 
years. At the close of the concert there 
was not the slightest disposition manifested 
to leave the auditorium, a few persons as 
usual rushing to the front of the stage, and 
the remainder staying quietly in their places 
just as though there were still several divi- 
sions more which had yet to be played. It 
goes without saying that the audience had 
its way as far as encores are concerned. 
But even after the player had stepped on the 
platform without his instrument—which is 
Mr. Kreisler’s polite manner of refusing 
further behests—the audience still continued 
to inform him how much they had enjoyed 
themselves. 

Mr. Kreisler has been heard here in more 
interesting programs, but he has never been 
in more magnificent artistic form. Strangely 
enough his last recital offered none of those 
ever delightful eighteenth century gems 
which he has himself unearthed, and in 
which he displays his supreme mastery 
quite as much as in an elaborate and lengthy 
concerto. He gave the E Major Concerto 
of Bach, Corelli’s “La Folia” variations, a 
Beethoven “Cavatina,”’ Wilhelmj’s “Sieg 
fried Paraphrase,” Smetana’s “Aus der 


Heimath,” a Viotti “Andante,” a Mazurka 
by Zarzycki, and Paganini’s “Twenty- 
fourth Caprice.” As extras his hearers 
managed to wring from him his own 
“Caprice Viennoise,” Dv6rak’s “Humor- 
esque” and Chaminade’s “Spanish Sere 
nade.” 

It would be wasting time to comment 
minutely on the various phases of his per- 
formance of each of these works for why 
attempt to praise that which is perfect! 
And perfect everything was in this case, 
perfect technically and perfect from the 
higher aspects of emotional expression. His 
audiences while reveling in the latter may, 
perhaps, be inclined to lose sight of the 
former—and what greater compliment than 
this could be paid—and so at the close of his 
program he amuses himself with a little 
musical tight-rope walking just to show 
that if he wanted to he could easily put to 
shame the proudest wearer of technical 
laurels. It is safe to say that no one of 
last Saturday’s audience has ever heard 
harmonics of more dazzling brilliancy or 
left hand pizzicati executed with more un- 
erring accuracy and ease. But it is equally 
safe to say that no one has ever heard a 
great dramatic soprano sing Briinnhilde’s 
lines “Ewig war ich, ewig bin ich” with 
more heartfelt emotion than that wherewith 
Kreisler sang them on his violin in the 
Wilhelmj paraphrase of Wagner. It would 
be possible, granted time and space, to wax 
equally enthusiastic about everything he 
played. 

A word of praise must incidentally be 
spoken for the excellent accompaniments 
furnished by George Falkenstein. 


2 Fi 





Notable Début Arranged for American 
’Cellist 


Bertin, March 31.—Wallingford Reiger, 
an American ’cellist, who has just com- 
pleted three years of study here, will make 
his début under highly auspicious circum- 
tances next Monday. He will appear in 
company with the famous Bltithner Or- 
chestra, and will be assisted by the noted 
cellist, Anton Hekking. 











JANE NORIA CHRISTENS A BABY GIRAFFE 




















HE only giraffe “ever born and reared 
in captivity” attained the distinction 

being also the only giraffe that ever 
id a christening when the two-months 
ld mascot of the “Greatest Show on 
arth” received the name of Bumbeeno at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, on 
March 31. Bumbeeno was further honored 


above all other specimens of his kind by 
being sponsored by a grand opera prima 
donna. 

To Jane Noria, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, the circus proprietors 
gave the unique privilege of performing 
the ceremony which stamped the long- 
necked infant as Bumbeeno for the rest 








A CHILD-COMPOSER’S TRIBUTE TO MARY GARDEN 


























Mary Garden and Twelve-Year-Old Willette Wilbourn, of Philadelphia, Who 
Wrote a Piano Composition in Miss Gatden’s Honor 


[¥ Mary Garden’s little Philadelphia pro- 

tégé, twelve-year-old Willette Wil 
bourn, grows up into a distinguished pian 
ist and composer, as seems not at all un 
likely, she will probably always look back 
to the famous prima donna of the Man 
hattan company as her original and great 
est inspiration. 

Last Fall Miss Garden heard of a little 
giri who could do remarkable things in a 
musical way, and she accordingly arranged 
to give her an audience. That: was Wil 
lette’s big opportunity, and right nobly did 
she avail herself of it. In her sweet, child- 
ish soprano she sang for Miss Garden sev 
eral pretty little melodies, and then played 
for her on the piano. Miss Garden was so 
delighted, especially with the piano play- 
ing, that she stripped a diamond-studded 
bracelet from her arm and gave it to Wil- 
lette. 

After that Willette’s joy and gratitude 
knew no bounds, and whenever Miss Gar- 
den sang in Philadelphia there was no 
more devout admirer in her audiences than 
the little pianist whom she had so sig 
nally honored. 

gut how could the child show her ap 
preciation of so much kindness? 

That worried Willette, although she 


never said a word about it to any one. 
Once in a while, however, her mother, 
Mme. Rita Wilbourn, of No. 1137 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia—herself a_ contralto 
singer of enviable reputation—noticed that 
her daughter was spending her odd mo 
ments picking out graceful little musical 
phrases on her piano. She thought little 
of it, because the child had composed sev- 
eral little pieces before, until one day 
Willette announced that she had composed 
something which she intended to dedicate 
to Miss Garden, and that, in her idol’s 
honor, she had named it “Gardenia.” 

When Miss Garden heard of this proof 
of her little protégé’s affection she was 
deeply moved. Willette played it for her 
at her hotel. 

“Il cannot imagine a more graceful trib- 
ute,” said Miss Garden. “That is indeed 
the best kind of a souvenir. Willette has 
given me the best fruit of her affection 
and talent, and I am overjoyed. Her com- 
position has such sweet simplicity and 
winsome melody, too. I am sure she has 
talent that will one day bear rich fruit.” 

Before she left Philadelphia Miss Gar- 
den had an earnest conversation with Wil 
lette’s mother, and gave much good advice 
as to the child’s training. 





of his life. The ceremony was simple but 
impressive. 

Around Bumbeeno’s cage there gath- 
ered the select company of clowns, can- 
vas men, chimpanzees, ostriches, yaks, 
press agents and warthogs who were to 
be the principal witnesses. Save for an 
occasional outburst from a press agent, 
which Signor Zingari, the world-renowned 
animal trainer, was unable to quell, there 
was complete reverence and silence as 
Mme. Noria, who was accompanied by a 
party of her professional friends, advanced 
to her task. One side of the cage was re 
moved by Signor Zingari, and Mme. Noria 
entered. There ensued then the formality 
usual on such occasions, after which the 
fair sponsor for the altitudinous African 
tied about his neck three yards of pink 
ribbon, to which was suspended a heavy 
gold heart, inscribed, “To Bumbeeno, from 
Jane Noria, 1910.” 

Then the cage was closed, the songstress 
and her friends turned to further investi 
gations of the mysteries of a circus zoo 


The critics of all nations represented at 
Monte Carlo this season have been unani 
mous in ranking “Don Quixote” as one of 
Massenet’s greatest achievements. 


VIENNA SINGERS COMING 


Society of Three Hundred Members to 
Visit President Taft 


Three hundred members of the Vienna 
\cademic Singing Society will pay a brief 
visit to this country next Summer, inci 
dentally singing for President Taft at his 
Summer home at Beverly, Mass. A Ham 
burg-American liner has been chartered 


for the singers. They will make a five-day 
stay in New York, during which they will 
give a concert and will then leave for Bos 


ton and Beverly. From Boston the society 
will journey to Washington and will make 
a side trip to Niagara Falls 

The Vienna Academic its the largest sing 
ing society in Europe. Its tour here will be 
in the nature of a vacation trip. 


Kitty Cheatham in Baltimore 


Battimore, April 4—Kitty Cheatham 
delighted a large and fashionable audience 
with a charming song recital at the Audi 
torium Thursday afternoon. Her program 
included two eighteenth century French 
songs by Weckerlein, and children’s songs 
by Jessie Gaynor. Barrington Branch was 
at the piano fee 3 
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ROYAL WELCOME FOR 
CARUSO IN CHICAGO 


His Countrymen Greet Him Like a 
King When He Arrives in 
the Windy City 


Cuicaco, April 4.—Enrico Caruso found 
a hundred of his countrymen awaiting him 
in the lobby of the Congress Hotel when 
he arrived early Sunday afternoon. “Un 
bravo cantante!” shouted Joe Carlisi, the 
head of the Chicago delegation, when their 
idol, Mr. Caruso, lifted his stout form from 
an overcrowded taxicab. “Un buonissimo 
uomo!” echoed the waiting contingent, 
which, being interpreted, is “a good man 
and a handsome man.” When the. great 


tenor entered the lobby the chorus of Ital- 
ians was pronounced and prolonged, flow- 
ing full of milk and honey adjectives. His 
countrymen fairly hung upon his neck, and 
it was only with difficulty that the lobby 
was, cleared by agile detectives who were 
on the lookout for a “Black Hand” who 
was“supposed to be in waiting on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. Caruso came in on 
the “limited” ahead of the main army of 
singers, and after greeting his countrymen 
effusively and paying his respects to Father 
Tonello, his favorite confessor, whom he 
always consults with in Chicago, he was 
whirled away with F. Wight Neumann, the 
local impresario, to the South Shore Coun- 
try Club, where he was the special guest 
of a select dinner party. 

In the evening the famous tenor came 
under the guidance of his old confrere, 
Enrico Alfieri, the distinguished linguist, 
who took him on a tour of the moving 
picture shows on State street. When Mr. 
Alfieri, who talks four languages at once, 
was asked as to the first appearance of 
Caruso in “La Gioconda” as the opening 
event of the season, he remarked glibly in 


one: 

“L’ultima volta che Caruso fu qui, ho sentito 
nella ‘Gioconda’ che canto divinamente con un 
successo insorpassabile. Senza dubbio tal suc- 
cesso avra una replica stasera.” 

Manager Kennedy has ordered the 
Annex Orchestra to discontinue playing 
“My Cousin Caruse” for a few weeks. 


C&R. 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Carey Browning Distinguishes Herself 
as a Pianist—New String Quartet 
Formed 


Sat Lake City, Utan, March 29.—One 
of the biggest hits scored by Salt Lake 
musicians this year was that made by Carey 
Browning, of Salt Lake, a charming pianist, 
who made her informal début as soloist 
and accompanist at Maggie Tout’s concert 
at the Salt Lake Theater last Friday eve- 
ning. Miss Browning played with a technic 
and finish that speaks well for her future, 
and a piano recital is now being arranged 
for her at which she will render Beethoven 
and Saint-Saéns concertos besides a num- 
ber of solos. Miss Browning is a pupil 
of the music department of the University 
of Utah with Professor Squire Coop, from 
whom she has received her entire musical 
education. 

C. D. Schettler, a local ‘cello instructor, 
has perfected the organization of a string 
quartet, the personnel of which is as fol- 
lows: First violin, G. H. Schettler; second 
violin, C. G. Schuster; viola, Mr. A. Kirsch- 
ner, and ’cello, C. D. Schettler. 

Mrs. Hallie Foster Sutherland, whose 
charming mezzo-soprano voice has attracted 
much attention in this city, expects to leave 
April 20 for San Francisco to take up 
voice culture under Professor Gefiss. Mrs. 
Sutherland studied with Mrs. Martha Royle 
Palmer in this city. 

An interesting musical program was given 
by the members of the Sixth Ward Choir 
of Salt Lake at the home of their choir 
leader, Professor Elihu Call here Wednes 
day of last week. 

At Garfield, a suburb of Salt Lake, Mon 
day evening of this week a number of 
local musicians under the direction of Max- 
well W. Rice and Mrs. Anna Colburne 
Plummer participated in a concert for the 
benefit of the miners’ clubhouse. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Skelton and Mrs. W. S. 
Loomis, accompanist, participated. 

John Summerhays has taken permanently 
the position of tenor in the First Presby- 
terian Church made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Graham. 

Joseph R. Habeus, a double bass player 
from Butte, has moved with his family to 
this city and will play with the Symphony 
Orchestra. LS CG 














NICOLA ZEROLA FOR 
CHICAGO’S PERMANENT 
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NICOLA ZEROLA, 
Dramatic Tenor, Who Goes to Chicago 


Nicola Zerola, dramatic tenor, who has 
been called the “legitimate successor of 
Tamagno,” formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, has just signed a three 
years’ contract with Andreas Dippel for 
the Chicago opera. Mr. Zerola made a 
great success in his first appearance in 
New York at the Academy with the Italian 
Opera Company then playing there, and 
shortly after went with the Piiameitilein 
forces, duplicating his previous successes. 
He will undoubtedly win much favor in 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO HEARS METROPOLITAN 








Toscanini, Caruso, Amato and de Se- 
gurola Cheered at Opening Performance 


Cuicaco, April 4.—The Metropolitan 
Opera Company opened a four-week season 
to-night in the Auditorium Annex with a 
performance of “La Gioconda,” one of the 
most brilliant productions in its repertory. 
Arturo Toscanini had musical charge, and 
was acclaimed by the public, as he was last 
season, as the greatest operatic conductor 
who has ever visited Chicago. 

The cast was that heard repeatedly in 
New York, including Emmy Destinn in the 
title rdle, Louise Homer as Laura, Andres 
de Segurola as Alvise, Anna Meitschik as 
La Cieca, Caruso as Enzo, Pasquale Amato 
as Barnaba, Edoardo Missiano as Un Can- 
tore, and Tecchi as Tsepo. 

Caruso’s singing, of course, aroused great 
applause, but the singing of Amato, de 
Segurola and of the chorus and the bril- 
liant performance of the “Dance of the 
Hours” by the corps de ballet were greeted 
with tumultuous enthusiasm. 





Elect Two Metropolitan Opera Directors 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and Real 
Estate Company, George Henry Warren 
was elected a director, to succeed the late 
D. O. Mills, and George G. Haven, Jr., 
was elected to succeed the late H. McK. 
Twombley. Mr. Haven’s father was presi- 
dent of the opera house company from the 
date of its organization to the time of his 
death. 

It has been decided that for the present, 
and possibly next season, no business man- 
ager will be engaged to assist in reorganiz- 
ing the affairs of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 





New York State Music Teachers Dine 


City members of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association held their 
monthly dinner at the Broadway Central 
Hotel Tuesday night. Fifty members and 
their guests were present. Louis Arthur 
Russell, chairman of the New York or- 
ganization, presided. The next dinner is 
to be held on May 3. The annual conven- 
tion of the State association is to be held 
in Syracuse the last week in June. 





Mme. Mulford in the “Blessed Damozel” 


The rdle of the Blessed Damozel in 
Debussy’s work of that name will be sung 
by Florence Mulford, at Ithaca, N. Y., 
on April 29, with the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra. On April 28 she sings in “Aida” 
in the same city. 


FIRST PERFORMANCE 
QF “ PARADISE LOST” 


Bossi’s Cantata Sung by the Handel 
and Haydn Society 
in Boston 


Boston, April 4.—At the final concert of 
the season by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, Emil Mollenhauer conducting, last 
Monday night, Enrico Bossi’s “Paradise 


Lost” was heard for the first time in Amer- 
ica with these soloists: Jeanne Jomelli, so- 
prano; Alice Lakin, contralto; Sidney 
Biden, tenor; Stephen Townsend, baritone; 
Willard Flint, baritone; the Boston Fes- 





-tival Orchestra, W. A. Capron concertmeis- 


ter, assisted. 

Mr. Mollenhauer displayed commendable 
initiative in introducing to Boston this very 
pretentious work, which has been much dis- 
cussed abroad in recent years. The ora- 
torio is divided into three parts, with a 
prologue: Hell, Paradise and Earth. The 
Father is represented by a chorus, and the 
Son by a tenor chorus. The text, by Vil- 
lanis, is after, very freely after, Milton’s 
poem. The great part of Bossi’s work 
comes at the beginning, the prologue. In 
this section there is true originality in 
expression, stupendous effects, and more 
than once genuine imagination. After this 
the work is chiefly remarkable for its highly 
colored orchestration and general lack of 
spontaneity. The performance was sure 
and brilliant, as if the chorus and the 
soloists had sung the work not once, but 
a half dozen times. Mme. Jomelli sang 
with her wonted musicianship. Mr. Towns- 
end combined his warm and agreeable voice 
and his natural fervor with excellent re- 
sults. Both he and Mr. Flint were severely 
taxed by passages which were often of a 
highly modern and modulatory character. 
Mme. Lakin and Mr. Biden were duly ef- 
ficient. Mr. Flint, with his straightforward 
style, his sureness of attack and general 
capability, did not a little to add to a no- 
table occasion. The singing of the chorus 
was magnificent throughout. 





DETROIT’S NOTABLE WEEK 


ee 


Carrefio, Mischa Elman and Kirkby- 
Lunn Among Concert-Givers 


Detroit, April 2.—After an absence of 
almost ten years, Teresa Carrefio returned 
to Detroit last Sunday at the Garrick and 
opened the most brilliant musical week of 
the season. In spite of its being Easter 
Sunday, a very large audience of musicians 
and students was present, and received each 
number with such enthusiasm that it was 
difficult to decide which was the most pop- 
ular. By special request MacDowell’s Cel- 
tic Sonata was substituted for a group of 
smaller compositions. 

On Monday evening Mischa Elman 
played his second recital at the Armory, 
and as usual aroused his audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. Encore after 
encore was added to the program before 
the audience would consent to leave the 
hall. Percy Kahn was the accompanist. 

The last concert of the Detroit Orches- 
tral Association was given by the Thomas 
Orchestra Tuesday evening at the Armory. 
A very unusual and interesting program 
was rendered to the satisfaction of a large 
audience. The increase in the attendance 
at these concerts has been highly gratify- 
ing. 

John Atkinson was fortunate enovgh to 
he able to secure Mme. Kirkby-Lunn for 
the final concert of his artist’s course on 
Thursday evening. A_ splendid program 
of Italian, German, French and English 
songs was given in a most satisfying man- 
ner. Miss Marriott Strickland gave excel- 
lent accompaniments. aS. 





PROVIDENCE STIRRED 





Constantino Especial Favorite of Boston 
Opera Company’s Engagement 


Provivence, April 2.—Providence has had 
numerous seasons of grand opera in the 
past but its first of really important quality 
was that of Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, by the Boston Opera Company. Su- 
perb productions were given of “La Bo- 
héme,” “Carmen” and “Rigoletto on the 
successive evenings and of “Madama But- 
terfly” on Wednesday afternoon. In Bo- 
heme,” Alice Nielsen was Mimi, Mme. 
Bronskaja, Musetta and Signor Constan- 
tino, Rodolph. All earned their success, 
the favor accorded to Constantino being 
especially marked. He received round 
after round of applause. The cast in- 
cluded a Providence singer, Howard White. 

Fely Dereyne was the Carmen Tuesday 





night and Mme. Bronskaja and Mr. Whit: 
again sang. Miss Nielsen was the Cio 
Cio-San of “Madama Butterfly” and Mme 
Bronskaja the Gilda of “Rigoletto.” Con 
stantino carried the audience to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm by his singing of th¢ 
Duke in the Verdi opera. Never in the 
annals of musical Providence has such ar 
dent approbation of an artist been shown 
G. F. H. 


CINCINNATI'S FINAL 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Great Enthusiasm for Stokovski 
and His Men as First Season 
Comes to Close 


Cincinnati, O., April 5.—The last con 
certs for the season by the Cincinnati Sym 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Stokovski’ 
direction, with Mme. Carrefio as soloist 
took place last week. The program a 
given in the afternoon included the Pr: 
lude to “Parsifal”; “The Swan of Tuone 
la”; the Tschaikowsky Concerto, and th 


Fifth Symphony by Tschaikowsky, but fo 
the evening program “The Swan of Tuo 
nela” was omitted. The entire progran 
was splendidly given, and both Mme. Car 
refio and Mr. Stokovski were received wit! 
very great appreciation. At the close oi 
the afternoon concert the audience lingered 
to give Mr. Stokovski farewell applause, 
which was intended to show its apprecia 
tion of the work of the season, for this 
was the last afternoon concert of the yea: 
At the evening concert he was given 
splendid ovation; the members of the or 
chestra presented him with a laurel wreath 
and bunch of roses as he came on thx 
stage before the symphony, and he was 
also. greeted with a fanfare from th: 
brasses, the entire orchestra rising to r 
ceive him. The audience entered into th 
spirit of the occasion and joined in pro 
longed applause. 

On Friday evening Mr. Stokovski gay 
a dinner to the men of the orchestra, and 
thus the concerts closed with a most cor 
dial feeling, emphasizing the relations 
which have existed throughout the entir. 
season. Mr. Stokovski leaves at once fo 
Chicago and New York, to secure addi 
tional men for the orchestra for the next 
season, a few changes being necessary, but 
for the most part the orchestra will be com 
posed of the men who have been under 
contract during the last season. 

In May the orchestra will be re-assen 
bled for one week, when a concert will b« 
given in Music Hall, Cincinnati, by th: 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
the National Federation of Clubs, whic! 
will be in session here at that time. This 
concert will be on May 10, and immediatel, 
following this the orchestra will appear ii 
several cities outside of Cincinnati. 

F. E. E 











Gustav Mahler Departs 


Gustav Mahler, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, and Mrs 
Mahler left for Europe Tuesday, on boar 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II, of the North Ge: 
man Lloyd line. 

“I have had a very successful seas 
here,” he said. “Much progress was mai 
and I go away with the feeling that nex! 
season will be even better. I will retur 
next October. I am going to Paris, t! 
to Rome, and later to Vienna, to conduct 
After that I will rest and begin the - 
rangement of my next season's progra! 





Constantino Star of New Haven Opera 
Season 

New Haven, April 4.—The Boston Op: 
Company completed its two-days enga 
ment at the Hyperion Theater last nis 
The operas presented were “La Bohet 
on Friday night, and “Carmen” and “Tr: 
ata” yesterday. The wonderful singing 
that great tenor, Florencio Constantino 
“Boheme” made a profound impress 


WANTED 


A soprano and a tenor for qua! 
choir in a prominent church in E: 
ern city. Address, with testimoni 
“Organist,” 604 Linden Street, Scr 
ton, Pa. 
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Schumann-Heink, Louise Homer, Mischa E 
Fritz Kreisler, etc. 
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THE ST. PAUL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA WHICH HAS JUST CLOSED A SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


























Under the Direction of Walter Rothwell, the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra Recently Gave Its Final Concert for This Season—The Organization Has Made Remark- 
able Progress During the Winter and Has Easily Justified Its Claim to Rank Among America’s Leading Symphony Societies 





TORONTO’S CHORAL SEASON 


Mme. Langendorff a Soloist at Conclud- 
ing Concert 


Toronto, April 5.—The season here 
closed on Thursday evening so far as the 
work of our choral societies is concerned. 
A concert by H. M. Fletcher’s society, the 
People’s Choral Union, which sang at Mas- 
sey Hall to an audience of quite three 
thousand people, was the closing feature. 
The most sustained effort of the choir in 
smooth singing, with nicely adjusted tone 
graduations, was discernible in Damrosch’s 
setting of the Welsh air, “All Through 
the Night.” This was a distinct triumph 
for Mr. Fletcher’s training, as well as 
evidence of the aptitude of his young sing- 
ers. The accompaniments to the chorus 
on the organ were ably played by Mr. Tat- 
tersall, who also acted as piano accom- 
panist to the soloists. 

Frieda Langendorff and William How- 
land were the soloists of the evening. Mme. 
Langendorff’s powerful and flexible so- 
prano was heard in a program of two 
groups of songs well calculated to reveal 
her signal abilities. Her concluding num- 
ber, Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel,” was 
given with stirring dramatic effect. Mr. 
Howland’s robust baritone also pleased. 

One of the features of the song recital 
given by W. H. Gutzeit, in the Guild Hall 
last Tuesday evening, was the singing of 
Herman Gibson Pape, a lyric tenor. He 
possesses a voice of sweet and sympathetic 
quality. 

The Canadian Musical Bureau, of To 
ronto, of which William Campbell is man 
ager, is organizing for next season. This 
is the thirteenth year in which this bureau 
has been in the booking business. 


H. H. W. 





Dr. Mendelssohn with Brooklyn Quartet 

The Brooklyn Solo Quartet, of which 
Otto Wick is director, was heard in an en- 
joyable concert last Sunday afternoon in 
Arion Hall, Brooklyn. The artists who 
especially distinguished themselves were 
William Lamping, the eminent ‘cellist; 
Mabel Wagner, soprano, and Dr. J. Men 
delssohn, pianist. Dr, Mendelssohn, who is 
one of the foremost interpreters of Bee 
thoven in this city, played in splendid style 
the Scherzo from Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
31; Liszt’s “Rigoletto” paraphrase, and as 
an encore Liszt’s “Rogata Veneziana.” 





Ferruccio Busoni, Composer 


Gustav Mahler is so delighted with Fer- 
ruccio. Busoni’s theatrical suite, “Turan- 
dot,” which the New York Philharmonic 
gave such a brilliant reading recently, that 
he has intimated to Busoni that he will 
play the suite at the forthcoming St. Ceci 
lia concerts (Rome, Italy), which he will 
conduct. Mr. Mahler, as well as Mr 
Stock, conductor of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, have expressed the wish to in 
clude Busoni’s Chorale Concerto, for piano, 
male chorus and orchestra, in one of their 
programs next season 


TO HOLD HERBERT 
TO HIS CONTRACT 


Hammerstein Says He Will Not 
Let Metropolitan Company 
Produce ‘‘ Natoma’”’ 


Oscar Hammerstein denies emphatically 
that Victor Herbert’s American grand op- 
era, “Natoma,” will be produced next sea- 
son, as rumor has had it, at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. The second act of the 
opera was rehearsed for orchestra at the 
Metropolitan on Tuesday, March 29, under 
the composer’s direction. 

“T had the opera ready January 15 for 
Mr. Hammerstein on schedule time,” said 
Mr. Herbert. But as it was not produced 
according to agreement, I have a full right 
to place it wherever I wish. Whether or 
not it will be produced at the Metropolitan 
[ don’t know. I can merely hope. Tues- 
day’s rehearsal was attended by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, and it is true that Mr. Redding, 
who wrote the words, and myself have 
been in parley with the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. However, 
nothing is decided, although, as Mr. Ham- 
merstein did not exercise his option, I do 
not see how he can now lay claim to the 
opera, 

Mr. Hammerstein promptly entered a de- 
nial that he ever had an “option” on the 
opera. 

“T have a signed and sealed contract with 
Mr. Herbert,” he said, “and I am going to 
hold him to it. Any attempt on his part 
to have it produced elsewhere than at the 
Manhattan Opera House will be met by an 
injunction. The contract runs for four 
years, and during that time the Metropolli- 
tan will never get the opera. Up to the 
present I have not seen a single sheet of 
the music of the piece.” 





Damrosch Forces in Washington 


WasuincTon, D. C., April 4.—The pres- 
entation last night of Tschaikowsky’s opera 
“Eugen Onegin,” in concert form, under 
Walter Damrosch’s direction, was notewor 
thy. The New York Symphony Orchestra 
played excellently, while the singers ac 
quitted themselves admirably. Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Mme. Nevada Van der 
Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor; and 
Marcus Kellerman, baritone, who took the 
chief rdles of the opera, performed their 
solo, duet and quartet parts in such a man- 
ner as to almost supply the scenic effects in 
a perfectly staged opera. There was a 
local interest in the fact that the roles of 
Prince Gremin and the Captain were taken 
by Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, of this city, 
and the chorus parts were supplied by his 
pupils. There were Ada H. Birch, Donna 
E. Reigel, Charles Henney, Faye R. Bumph 
rey, Richard Backing, William C. Mills and 
George H. Miller. 


MILDENBERG TALKS TO CHORUS CAH TTIW ANN HRINK 


Distinguished Composer Addresses Phil- 
adelphia Musical Society 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4.—In passing 
through the city on Monday evening, Albert 
Mildenberg, of New York, distinguished in 
the musical world, both here and abroad 
as a noted composer, pianist and conductor 
of operas, stopped off especially to attend 
a rehearsal of the Cantaves Chorus, for 
which he has just written a beautiful ar- 
rangement of a Tschaikowsky theme, dedi- 
cating the same to the club and its director, 
May Porter. The composition will be sung 
at the annual concert on May 3. In ad- 
dressing the club, Mr. Mildenberg talked 
in an informal way on “Opera in America,” 
comparing conditions with those in Europe. 
His wide experience and authoritative 
knowledge of the subject made his words 
doubly impressive and his address through- 
out most instructive and enjoyable. 





Louisville Symphony Orchestra to Dis- 
band 


Loutsvit_e, Ky., April 4.—Louisville will 
lose one of her most important musicians 
when R. Gratz Cox goes to his new field 
of labor in Virginia this Summer. Mr. 
Cox has done great things for the popu- 
larizing of good music in this vicinity 
through the instrumentality of his sym- 
phony orchestra, his oratorio society and 
the choir of the First Christian Church. 
The symphony orchestra will be disbanded, 
but whether the oratorio society will be 
continued as a singing body has not been 
decided. 





Marcus Kellerman’s Spring Tour 


Marcus Kellerman’s bookings will keep 
him busy till the end of August, and already 
inquiries of available time are coming in 
for the next season. His engagement as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra began in Washington on April 3, 
and he is not expected to return till the 
close of June. Eugene Kuester, under 
whose management Mr. Kellerman will 
continue, announces the engagement of this 
popular singer for the festival of the 
Northwestern Sangerbund, to be held in 
Omaha, Neb., July 20-23. For the month 
of August Mr. Kellermann has been se 
cured by Alfred Hallam for Lake Chau 
tauqua. 





Metropolitan Opera Singer Weds 

Ludwig Burgstaller, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who won success recently 
as the clown in “The Bartered Bride,” ob- 
tained a license, April 4, to marry Rosa 
Schott, daughter of Christopher Schott, 
of No. 250 West Eighty-second street, New 
York. Mr. Burgstaller, who is twenty 
eight years of age, lives at No. 225 West 
Thirty-eighth street when in New York. 
He was born in Germany. The wedding 
took place April 5. Mr. Burgstaller is not 
related to the tenor, Alois Bergstaller, 
formerly of the Metropolitan. 


ILL IN $7. PAUL 


Mrs. Snyder Returns to Push Plans 
for Metropolitan Company’s 
Grand Opera Season 


St. Paut, Minn., April 4.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink has been ill in St. Paul, un- 
able to fill her recital engagements here 
and in Minneapolis. Extreme fatigue and 
nervousness resulting from the strenuous 
Western tour through 
floods, landslides and railroad 
have incapacitated the singer for her Twin 
City engagements, much to the disappoint 
ment of a public with whom the name of 
Schumann-Heink acts as a magnet drawing 
capacity houses. 

Aurelia Wharry, soprano, after a busy 
season teaching and filling concert engage- 
ments in the Northwest, is leaving for a 
season’s study with Braggiotti in Florence, 
Italy. 

Mrs. F. H. Snyder is home from a sea- 
son abroad, and the preparations for St. 
Paul’s grand opera season go on apace. 

Hugh T. Halbert, acting for Mrs. Sny 
der, has arranged for the production of 
“Lohengrin,” “Hansel und Gretel,” “Pagli 
accel,” “Aida,” “Madama Butterfly” and 
“The Bartered Bride,” with Fremstad, 
Bella Alten, Gadski, Geraldine Farrar, 
Emmy Destinn, Homer, Caruso, Riccardo 
Martin, Scotti, Herbert Witherspoon, Wal 
ter Hyde, Allen Hinckley, Hermann Jad 
lowker among the principals slated to ap- 
pear. 

With Mrs. Snyder’s return an annual 
season of grand opera is announced for 
St. Paul as the opera center for the North- 
west. P.. in Ue 


demands of her 


accidents 





Habelmann’s Book for Opera Students 

A letter of congratulation has been re- 
ceived by Theodore Habelmann, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, from 
Anna Groff Bryant, of the Bryant Insti 
tute of Chicago, relative to his newly issued 
score of “Carmen” with annotations. Mrs 
3ryant agrees that, like Mr. Habelmann’s 
editions of “Lohengrin,” “Faust,” “Trova 
tore” and “Pagliacci,” such work must 
supply a long-felt want among students of 
opera. The writer furthermore declares 
that for years she has felt the need of 
scores with detailed instructions regarding 
stage business at every moment in the 
course of the opera. Previous to the ap 
pearance of Mr. Habelmann’s unique work 
the question of suitable action, except at 
some of the crucial moments of the opera, 
had always been an extremely perplexing 
one. These scores should be recommended, 
says Mrs. Bryant, “to all schools, teachers 
and singers, who will need but to see the 
works to appreciate their value.” 
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CARRENO ENCOURAGES 
WOMEN'S ORCHESTRA 


Los Angeles Proud of Progressive 
Organization—Schramm 
Sisters in Recital 


Los AnceLes, Cat. March 28.—Los 
Angeles has what is claimed to be the 
largest women’s orchestra in the country, 
perhaps the only women’s symphony or- 
chestra, in fact, though it does not lay claim 
to the title “symphony orchestra.” It is 
conducted by the director of the local sym- 
phony orchestra, Harley Hamilton. 

Much pleasure and encouragement was 
given to its members by Mme. Carrefio 
during her recent visit to Los Angeles. 
Last year Adela Verne played with this 
orchestra, giving the young women excellent 


opportunity for ensemble practice and now 
Carrefio took a hand. She sent word for 
them to be prepared to rehearse the “Em- 
peror” concerto of Beethoven with her— 
and it need not be said that they were 
ready. 

Her commendation of their ideals and 
their results was highly appreciated and 
gave a new impetus for work. The orches- 
tra numbers about fifty women and has 
been under Mr. Hamilton’s leadership for 
about twelve years—though the members 
are careful to add—‘“with changing mem- 
bership.” 

Aften ten years of study and concertiz- 
ing, Paloma and Karla Schramm have re- 
turned to their native clime. Over a de- 
cade ago, Paloma, a wonder pianist of nine, 
and Karla, two years younger, were on the 
local platform as products of Philo Becker's 
pianistic hot-house. Then came travel and 
study and now, as yourig women, they re- 
turn to the scene of. Paloma’s childish 
triumphs. 

Thursday they gave a recital at Simpson 
Auditorium. Absolute precision was a fea- 
ture of the playing of both sisters, yet not a 
cold mathematical style, rather the reverse. 

Their playing—and it is unnecessary here 
to differentiate between the two—is healthy 
and wholesome—excellent models for the 
aspiring student. Their duet work in the 
Bach concerto for two pianos was a won 


derful piece of two minds acting as one. 
Equally or more interesting was Paloma’s 
improvization on a theme sent up from the 
audience. 

Two other pupils of Philo Becker were 
heard in individual recitals recently, Josef 
Riccard and Ida Selby. Mr. Riccard also 
assisted at a second Schramm concert by 
playing the second piano part to the Grieg 
concerto, to Paloma Schramm’s -solo. 

Thomas H. Fillmore gave a lecture at 
his piano school Friday on “Transcrip- 
tions.” After showing the place of the 
transcription in musical education, and its 
occasional value in other lines, he gave 
illustrations from transcriptions of works 
of Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Verdi 
and Wagner. This was one of a series of 
highly valuable talks by the same teacher 
along educational lines. 

The Los Angeles Center of the American 
Music Society is preparing a program which 
will include the works of a number of 
local composers, among them Mrs. Bots- 
ford, Misses Zerbe and Dillon, Messrs. 
M. F. Mason, Frederick Stevenson, Henry 
Schoenefeld, C. E. Pemberton, W. F. Chase 
and F. H. Colby. There is no lack of 
local compositions of merit. 

Frederick Stevenson’s new anthem, “Praise 
the Lord,” a large composition for tenor, 
soprano, chorus and organ was sung last 
Sunday (Easter) at the following churches: 
Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto (to 
the leader of which choir it is dedicated) ; 
— Church, Chicago; Trinity Episcopal, 

San Francisco ; First Congre ational, Oak- 
land; Christ Episcopal and Trinity M. E., 
Los Angeles, and the First M. E. at Pasa- 
dena. It will be seen that Mr. Stevenson 
is not one of the prophets that is without 
honor in his own home. U. F. G. 





Florence Austin to Give New York 
Recital April 12 


Florence Austin, violinist, and Mary 
Lansing, contralto, will give a recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 12. The program will be as fol- 
lows: 


” 


“Tl mio bel foco,’’ Marcello; 
“O cessate di piangarmi,” Scarlatti; “‘Ah mio cor,” 
Handel; Concerto in A minor (allegro), Viotti; 
Aria from “The Prophet,’’ Meyerbeer; Menuet, 
C. Ph. E. Bach; Etude in D, Fiorillo; ““Midsum- 
mer,” MacDowell; Valse de Concert, Musin; 
“‘“Mondszauber,” Novacek; “Hai Luli,’’ Coquard; 
“L’oiseau s’en vole,’’ Massé; “Im Herbst,” Franz; 
Zigeunerweisen, Sarasate; “A Sunset Fantasy,” 
Haines-Kuester;- “‘The Perfect Way,” Willeby; 
“Sunbeams,”’ Ronald; Hindu Slumberland, Ware; 
Agnus Dei, Bizet. 


Chaconne, - Vitali; 
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BOSTON’S JUDGMENT OF “ ELEKTRA” 





Hammerstein’s Manhattan Company Makes Deep Impression with 


New Music-Drama—Mme. 
Proves Popular as 
McCormack 


Boston, April 4.—The greatest week of 
opera in the history of Boston opened on 
March * At the Boston Theater the Man- 
hattan os Company presented Strauss’s 
“Elektra” for the first time in this city. At 
the Boston Opera House the Metropolitan 
held forth with Verdi’s “Aida” and a not- 
able cast. 

The singers in “Elektra” were those who 
have been heard in the opera in New York 
—Mme. Mazarin in the title rdle, Mme. Le 
Baron as Chrysothemis; the Queen, Mme. 
Doria; Aigisthus, David Devries; Orestes, 
Mr. Huberdeau. 

The performance of an opera which now 
seems the ne plus ultra of dramatic ex- 
pression in music was. extraordinary in 
every respect. It is not necessary to re- 
peat in the columns of Musicat AMERICA 
all that has been said of Mazarin’s creative 
interpretation of one of the great figures of 
Gféek drama. After one act of one hour 
and three-quarters’ length, the pent-up ex- 
citement of the audience found relief, first 
in frantic applause, then in cheers and the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs. Finally 
Mme. Mazarin appeared alone, overcome 
with her reception. 

Mr. de la Fuente gave a superb reading 
of what is probably the most difficult oper- 
atic score in existence. Miss Le Baron, 
blond and blooming with a fresh, beautiful 
contralto, was a striking and thoroughly 


artistic contrast to her colleague. The act-. 


ing of Mr. Huberdeau was of a thoroughly 
classic description, and this was again a 
contrast to the modern and extremely in- 
tensified demeanor of Mme. Mazarin. Mme. 
Doria could have given the Queen a more 
subtle and terrible psychology, though she 
was efficient in the part. 

It may please Bostonians to know that 
Mme. Mazarin, who sang under difficulties, 
admitted that she had given her greatest 
performance on this occasion, and that her 
success was largely due to the unusual in- 
spiration afforded by a rarely sympathetic 
and intelligent audience. Certainly the 
quality of the gathering could hardly have 
been improved. All the musicians of the 
city who could be present were there. It is 
significant that the balconies and the gal- 
lery of the big theater were packed, that 
the extra seats, few in number, were to be 
found on the floor. Also, one may talk of 
“music of the future,” but in Boston “Elek- 
tra” was a sweeping success. 

On Tuesday night Luisa Tetrazzini and 
John McCormack appeared in “Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” Again there was a big 
audience and extreme enthusiasm. Mr. 
McCormack made an excellent impression. 
His voice is light and pleasing in its qual- 
ity. He does not abuse its capacities, and 
he has already ease of delivery and readi- 
ness in his acting. Of course the curtain 
calls were innumerable, and the sextet was 
applauded as it has rarely before been 
applauded in this city. After the perform- 
ance Mr. McCormack was presented to the 
Mayor of Boston and a number of jocular 
civilities were passed. 

On Wednesday afternoon and evening 
the unduplicable Mary Garden made her 
first Boston appearances this season in 
Massanet’s “Jongleur de Notre Dame” and 
Massenet’s “Grisélidis.” Miss Garden had 
been suffering from a cold, but she “made 
good” and was warmly received. At both 
performances there was a very small house, 
as contrasted with an immense assembly 
in the afternoon at the rival theater, where 
Bonci and di Pasquale and the Russian 
dancers appeared, and a large audience in 
the evening. Massenet’s “Grisélidis” was 
beautifully presented, and Mr, Devries re- 
placed Charles Dalmorés, who had been 
booked to sing as Alain. Miss Garden was 
delightfully garbed. She personified the 


Mazarin’s 
‘‘ Melisande ” 


Success—Mary Garden 


and ‘“‘ Thais’’—Honors for 


faithful and adorable wife, and she was 
happy in avoiding the sugggestion of the 
matron. 

The performance of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” was of high general excellence. Mr. 
Renaud apppeared in his justly celebrated 
impersonations of Coppélius, Dappertutto 
and Miracle. Mr. Gilibert, another first- 
rate artist, sang as Spalanzani and Grespel. 
Miss Trentini was Olympia and Antonia; 
Alice Gentle was the Nicklausse and Mme. 
Duchéne the Giulietta. The minor parts 
were well taken. Mr. Devries has a voice 
which is not large, and inclined to white- 
ness. He has also a quick mentality, ar- 
tistic perceptions and aptitude for the stage. 
He made a youthful and generous, im- 
petuous Hoffmann. 

On Thursday evening that magnificent 
woman and supreme artist, Jeanne Ger- 
villeRéache, took the title part in Masse- 
net’s “La Navarraise.” This is about the 
swiftest opera in existence, and, of its 
kind, one of the strongest. Massenet had 
doubtless grown excited over Mascagni’s 


“Cavalleria,” and he sat him down to beat 
out Pietro. He succeeded. For once he is 
straightforward, rich and terrible. We 


feel safe in asserting that there is no such 
artist as Mme. Gerville-Réache for this 
particular impersonation. So grandly ele- 
mental, so great with the greatness of an 
unspoiled, passionate creature, aroused to 
the depths of her being. And the final 
laugh as the woman goes mad! Mr. Lucas 
was the Araquil. He was dramatic enough, 
while he apparently disliked the key, or 
keys, in which the opera was written. The 
rest of the cast was excellent—Mr. Du 
franne, Garrido; Mr. Huberdeau, Remigio; 
Mr. Crabbé as Ramon, and especially Mr 
Nicolay, the Bustamente. After this Mme. 
Tetrazzini, with Mr. McCormack as Tonio, 
Mr. Gilibert as Sergeant Sulpice, Mme. 
Duchéne as the Marquise, Nicolay as the 
Major Domo, appeared in “The Daughter 
of the Regiment.” Mr. Anselmi conducted 
Mme. Tetrazzini sang gloriously, and, as 
usual, exhilarated everybody by her be 
havior on the stage, during and after the 
different acts. Mr. McCormack again did 
himself credit, and was compelled to repeat 
his air in the last act. Mr. Gilibert was a 
very human and lovable Sergeant. The 
chorus was admirable. There was no end 
to the applause, for Donizetti’s delightful 
comedy was more than ever welcome, fol 
lowing Massenet’s explosion. 

“Pelléas et Mélisande,” on 
ning, with Miss Garden, Mr. Devries as 
Pelléas, Mr. Dufranne, Golaud; Mme. Ger- 
ville-Reache, the Queen; Mr. Vieille, Ar- 
kel; Mr. Crabbé, the Physician. Mr. de la 
Fuente gave a very musicianly reading of 
the score, though not, perhaps, as illusive 
as that of Mr. Campanini last season. 

On Saturday afternoon there was again 
a packed house for Mme. Tetrazzini ani 
Mr. McCormack in “La Traviata.” After 
the third act Mr. McCormack was pre- 
sented with a floral harp, which in turn 
served as an admirable ornament in the 
chamber of the dying Violetta, Act IV. 

The season came to an end. with Miss 
Garden and Mr. Renaud in Massenet’s 
“Thais.” There was extreme enthusiasm, 
for Miss Garden was again her magnetic 
and magnificent self, and the greatness of 
Mr. Renaud’s impersonation is known to 
all. 

Mr. Hammerstein suffered  materiall, 
during this week by the competition at the 
Boston Opera House. His large audiences 
were those of Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 


Friday eve- 


Friday nights and Saturday afternoon 
Moreover, had Mr. Dalmorés been unmo 
lested, “Salomé” would have been give! 


with the full consent of Boston’s Mayor. 
Ottn Downes. 





MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 
MAESTRA TERESA EMERICH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PUPILS PREPARED 
FOR THE OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 
Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


capes BALmenss, dramatic Tenor of the Hammerstein 
ra, and the Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival. 
ruth _ Griswoo, the Basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
g season at the Metropolitan. 
FRANCES. ROSE. * Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 


ae MATZENAUER, Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal 


Munich. 
FRAN? EGEMEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Comic Opera. 
FRANCIS MACLENNAG, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram- 
atic Tenor. 
TRULY SHATTUCK.* 


PAUL KITTEL, Dramatic Tenor, Vienna Imperial Opera. 
GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
BERLIN, W , Nurnberger Platz 6' 


INSTRUCTION 


The names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emmerich. 





CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous Italian Baritone 
of the Hammerstein Opera. 
ADAMO DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 


pera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM Nieee Seprane Covent Garden, Lon 
don now at the Metropolitan. 

HANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Royal Operas. 

MICHAEL REITER, Dramatic Tenor of the Royal Oper” 
Dresden. 

DAVIDA. HESSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

MARCELLA LINDH, the renowned Concert Singer. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


Would it not be a curious turn of af- 
fairs if history, in its time-honored custom 
of repeating itself, were to bring us around 
again to the fugue-writing age? I will 
admit that this appears on the surface to 
be a horrible thought, and yet, looked into 
a little more deeply, it may have something 
in it. 

You remember I told you some time ago 
about having seen an Indian fugue that 
was something to make one sit up and 
take notice. In a letter I received from 
the composer of this fugue, he made the 
significant remark: “There is bound to be 
a reaction against all this dependence upon 
l'atmosphére—which in nine case out of ten 
means simply hot air. I had thought about 
the matter of the fugue a good deal before 
writing them (several Indian fugues), and 
I am more and more inclined to think that 
it is one of the coming forms of modern 
music—if not the form. It is strange that 
no one since Bach seems to have had any 
inkling of its possibilities.” 

“Atmosphere” has been worked overtime 
now for a long time, and music has long 
been given too much to whispering airy 
nothings. As the composer of the Indian 
fugue says, fugue compels melody, and 
melody is the one great weapon against 
excess of “atmosphere.” At this 
moment an awful thought passes through 
my mind. Suppose some demon should 
invent an atmospheric fugue! That would 
be the demolition of musical art indeed. 
But that is not likely to come about, at 
least at once, 

* * * 

I hold a brief for the fugue. But this 
does not mean that I am going to blame 
you or anyone for a deficient appreciation 
of fugues. I sympathize with you in what 
[ presume is your attitude toward them, 
and that of most good Americans. The 
trouble is this: when we hear the word 
“fugue,” what it means to us at once is a 
Bach fugue. Not the centuries since have 
enabled us to come out from under the 
weight of this colossus of fugues. It has 
been harder to escape from the contrapun- 
tal clutches of Bach than from the har- 
monic hypnotism of Wagner. It is true 
that both Wagner and Strauss—more espe- 
cially the latter—have written counter- 
point which is not Bach counterpoint. But 
the contrapuntal education of to-day is 
identical with that of Bach’s day. If a 
young man sets out nowadays to study 
counterpoint, he is not taught Wagner's 
counterpoint nor that of Strauss. He is 
taught the counterpoint of Bach, so that, 
while two individuals have succeeded by 
virtue of colossal artistic personality in 
pulling out from the Bach slavery, the 
world, instead of approving, has condemned 
them, contrapuntally speaking, as it proves 
by teaching the science as it existed before 
these prophets were born. I might say 
here parenthetically that there are others, 
especially in France, who have succeeded 
to some extent in pulling out from the 
Bach scheme of counterpoint. 

Now, you will notice that the two great 
Germans who freed themselves in this re- 
spect, while they have written an enormous 
amount of counterpoint, have not devoted 
themselves to the writing of fugues. They 
were destined for accomplishment of an- 
other sort. I am not saying that the fugue 
of the future, as I conceive it, is to be 
created by an imitation of the contrapuntal 
scheme and contrapuntal character of Wag- 
ner and Bach. That is not the point. The 
creator of the fugue of the future has 
got to be an absolute epoch-maker. and 
not an imitator. The fugue form is not 
only a potent antidote to “atmosphere’— 
this “atmosphere” which once was a vir- 
tue, and now is a crime—it is an equally 
powerful antidote against carelessness and 
slap-dash writing in general. 

x* * * 

Now, even after all I have said, you 

have probably not succeeded in shaking 


yourself free from the idea that a fugue 
must necessarily be a Bach fugue. But 
suppose a fugue could be made from which 
is eradicated every trace of that which 
makes the fugues of Bach caviare to people 
in general, and which not only retains the 
virtues of the form of the fugue, but glows 
at the same time with all that makes mod- 
ern music appeal to the sense of the mod- 
ern man. Would not that be something 
to accomplish? For Bach the fugue was 
a mathematical proposition based upon a 
fundamental ponderous Teutonic emotion. 
The vastness of his personality stamped 
the fugue so greatly with a certain charac- 
ter that it makes it difficult to conceive 
of a fugue which coincides in its appeal 
with all the varied forces of modern 
music, 

I can conceive of a fugue so delightful 
that you would not know it was a fugue 
at all. Such a fugue would involve all 
the variety and flexibility in the treatment 
of the medium which has been gained from 
Wagner to the present time. Instead of 
running along forever like the brook—and 
a rather monotonous brook at that—it 
could transform itself, Proteus-like, at any 
moment, by the resources of modern music, 
lending itself to any desired contrast in 
expression. In short, it would be a form 
vital from beginning to end, and capable 
through the infinite variety of possibility 
which the fugue form presents of spark- 
ling with a new beauty and interest at every 
point—a modern, expressive fugue. 

“Why, then, should it be a fugue at all?” 
you ask. Simply because by having at- 
tacked the problem in this way, and having 
started out with a form which demands 
melody at every point, the composer would 
have escaped from this obsession of “at- 
mosphere,’ and at the same time would 
have found an ideal form ready made, the 
possibilities of which, in a modern sense, 
have not yet begun to be exploited. 

I hope this musing may catch the eyes 
of your composer-readers, and that they 
may think it over. It would stir up the 
musical world finely if composers should 
begin to vie with each other in making 
fugues which you would not know were 
fugues. 

* * * 

I know it is quite a leap from fugues 
to bulldogs. But I noted with interest in 
the paper the other day that a bulldog in 
New York made his way to the stage of a 
café vaudeville, sprang upon a soubrette 
who was singing and bit her in the face. 
If the dog had only stopped to think he 
might have found some less ungentlemanly 
way in which to express his disapproval 
of her singing, but he evidently thought 
that it was necessary in the maintenance 
of a proper critical energy to take active 
and effective measures to correct artistic 
abuses. 

I do not know why anybody should care 
to take a bulldog to a musical show, unless 
perhaps he had positive knowledge that 
the dog was both so intelligent and execu- 
tive as to strike a blow in the interests 
of an improved vocal art. I can see the 
picture very plainly. There sits the dog, 
intently watching the stage. The soubrette 
comes out and displays her vocal quality, 
which, at the outset, interests the dog. 
When she comes to a high note, and makes 
it only too evident that she is neither a 
Melba nor a Tetrazzini, the dog cocks his 
head on one side and wrinkles his brows. 
Unquestionably she is trying to sing opera 
in English, as she proceeds. and the dog, 
at first hoping that he will understand 
what it is all about, at last discovers that 
he cannot really understand one word in 
twenty, he loses patience and immediately 
making his way to the stage, plants his 
teeth in the singer’s face. 

This is probably the true history of the 
case. It is said that the dog will be of- 
fered the position of critic on one of the 
leading New York dailies. 

* * * 


If I were only a gossip, how many in- 
teresting things I could tell you! But, as 
you know, I never gossip, except some- 
times to give you a little bit of spicy in- 
formation that has a news value. 

Just now things are rather lively. Gatti- 
Casazza and Frances Alda are safely mar- 
ried, so we need not worry any more about 
that. It is reported that Eugen d’Albert 
is seeking a divorce for the purpose of 
marrying the divorced wife of a celebrated 
German dramatist. Let me see—would 
this be his fifth, or his sixth marriage? 
I have fairly lost count. Felix Weingart- 
ner is in trouble over in Vienna, being 
accused of too greatly favoring Lucile Mar- 
cell, who was recommended to Weingart- 
ner by Strauss as an ideal Elektra. Criti- 
cised as being put too much to the front, 
Miss Marcell has resigned from the Vienna 
Opera, and Weingartner, feeling that these 
criticisms involve a criticism of his ad- 
ministration, is said to be also on the 
point of resigning. Lastly, Mrs. Carl 
Jérn has broken out again. She sends her 
former husband a letter saying: “I love 
you still; here is a bill for $300.” She 
explains at some length, according to the 


New York American, that she loves the 
tenor as a mother, but must be true to her 
affinity, who is a Berlin dentist. ‘lo a cor- 
respondent of the American she said: “I 
am a woman. That is all. Let it go at 
that. Women will understand.” Yes, 
women will understand—and deplore. 

Summer is a notoriously slow time for 

musicians. If something did not happen 
in the Spring to make people talk through 
the Summer, what would become of their 
next year’s prospects? 
_ Over-reaching is always summarily pun- 
ished, especially in a singer—most espe- 
cially in a beautiful and over-aspiring so- 
prano. This particular one, yclept Muss 
Minnie Smith, a choir singer of Hones- 
dale, Pa., while stretching a point—and in- 
cidentally herseli—to reach a high note, 
elevated her beautiful Easter hat into the 
region of a gas jet. While the congrega- 
tion stampeded at sight of the contiagra- 
tion of celluloid grapes and other garden 
produce, the singer calmly removed her 
hat and handed it to a male member of the 
choir, who carried it out where it could 
sizzle away to its satisfaction. The lady 
was heartbroken, for, as she said, “it was 
indeed such a dream of a hat, and so be- 
coming, too.” It is to be added that she 
appeared later in the day in another hat, 
equally becoming. 

[here is no doubt but that this lady is 
destined for a great career upon the stage, 
as she has already exhibited genius in the 
first essential—that of creating a good press 
story. 

éi@-s 

One would think that at this season there 
would be a truce in the opera war, at least 
for a while. But now, just as everything 
was to subside, up comes a fight over Vic- 
tor Herbert's new opera, “Natoma.” Vic- 
tor Herbert is generally supposed to have 
been engaged to write the opera for Mr. 
Hammerstein, to be finished by January 15. 
Mr. Herbert says that Mr. Hammerstein 
had an option on the opera, and was noti- 
fied of its completion before January 15 
and again upon that day, but that he ap- 
parently did not care to exercise his option. 
A trial rehearsal of one act of the opera 
was then given before several of the direct- 
ors of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
whereupon Mr. Hammerstein says that ‘he 
had no option, but a signed and sealed 
contract, and that he will serve an injunc- 
tion upon the Metropolitan if that house 
intends to produce it. 

Anyway, the opera is getting a deal of 
advertising, and if the hght continues, it 
may be that as much sensational interest 
will be awakened by the time of its per- 
formance as in the case of “Elektra.” 

+ + + 

A Boston paper tells me that Wilhelm 
Heinrich, the well-known blind singer, will 
make a balloon ascension at Springfield, 
Mass., on May 8, and while above the 
clouds will write the words and music of 
the “Song of Aviation.” A man has gone 
far toward having an inside pull with the 
Muses when he can set an advance date 
for an inspiration. 

I spoke of this aeronautic musical event 
to your managing editor, and he facetiously 
remarked that Mr. Heinrich was not the 
only American composer who was up in 
the air. Your 

MEPHISTO. 


HOLY WEEK CONCERTS 
WERE FEW IN LONDON 


Mozart Society Celebrates Chopin Cen- 
tenary—California Pianist Gives 
Recital 


Lonpon, March 26.—The Mozart Society 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of Chopin’s birth by a recital at the. Part- 
man Rooms last Saturday. A short ad- 
dress was delivered, a poem written for 
the occasion was recited, and selections 
from the master’s piano works were played 
by Mr. Bonawitz. 

Mr. Borwick and George Henschel 
joined in a piano and song recital at 
Queen's Hall the same day. The selections 
were “popular” in the best sense of the 
word, as it has been elucidated by “Me- 
phisto.” Mr. Borwick’s name is almost a 
household word in England, and as a pupil 
of Mme. Schumann his readings of the 
famous master are supposed to be beyond 
cavil. Candidly, however, I did not like 
his interpretation of the Symphonic 
Studies. It lacked in grandeur and had 
rhythmic faults. The lighter and more 
ethereal parts were done beautifully. Mr. 
Henschel is no less well known to fame, 
and his interpretation of songs by Hugo 
Wolf, Brahms and Dvérak was musicianly 
and beautiful. 

Among the few recitals of this Holy 
Week was the one given by John Coates, 
Tuesday evening. This artist is one of the 
most liked of English singers, so his small 
audience must have been the result of his 
choice of a date. His program was inter- 
esting, including as it did songs by Hugo 








Wolf, Delius, Reger, Hahn and Debussy, 
not to mention many other composers of 
hardly less name. Mr. Coates was suffer- 
ing from a slight cold, but there was little 
to criticise in his methods and vortrag. 

Dr. Richter conducted the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra for the last time this season at 
the ninth concert of the series. A large 
audience attended and the orchestra was in 
good form. The program comprised the 
choral symphony of Beethoven and the 
closing scene from “G6tterdammerung.” 

Uda Waldrop, a Californian pianist, gave 
his first London recital Tuesday evening, 
and virtually the last concert of the Win- 
ter season. Mr. Waldrop is studying here 
with Mathilde Verne. The program includ- 
ed Schumann’s Andante and Variations, 
with Miss Verne at the second piano; 
“Kreisleriana,” op. 16; Novelette No. 2, 
Romance, F Sharp Minor, and Study on a 
Caprice of Paganini. Perhaps Mr. Wal- 
drop could have shown his powers better 
in a program not confined to one composer. 
He possesses a good technic and plenty of 
skill, and if his poetic side develops up to 
his digital achievements he should gain a 
generous measure of success. 

Henry Wood conducted at Queen’s Hall 
on Good Friday, and Clara Butt gave her 
concert there in the evening. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 








PLANS PROLONGED 
CONCERT TOUR OF 
ORIENTAL CITIES 























AMY VAN VELTHUYSEN 


Brilliant Pupil of Vernon Spencer, Who 
Has Started on Nine Months’ 
Tour of the Orient 


Bertin, March 25.—Amy Van Velthuy- 
sen, pianist, a brilliant product of the Ver- 
non Spencer studio, will leave on April 2 
for a nine months’ concert tour of India, 
the Dutch East Indies and Japan. She will 
be accompanied by Marie Kuster, the Dutch 
soprano, as assisting artist. Concerts will 
be given in the principal cities of India, 
Java and Sumatra, and a series of recitals 
is also arranged for Mlle. Van Velthuy- 
sen’s native town of Batavia before she 
proceeds to Japan. Mlle. Van Velthuysen 
has made many friends among the Ameri- 
cans during her stay in Berlin, and they 
will follow with interest her progress on 
this unique tour. 





Success of Mme. Morrill’s Pupils 


Cora Remington, a pupil of Laura E. 
Morrill, has been engaged for the third 
year at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, at an advanced salary given 
voluntarily by the church for her fine work 
in the past. Winifred Mason is to con- 
tinue at the First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Brooklyn, and Gertrude Wills is en- 
gaged for a second year in Montclair, N. J. 
Lillia Snelling, another pupil of Mme. Mor- 
rill, has been re-engaged for two seasons 
at the Metropolitan. 

At her last musicale Mme. Morrill in- 
troduced Hazel Bennett, a young pupil of 
sixteen, who is gifted with a phenomenally 
fine dramatic soprano two and a half oc- 
taves in range. Much is expected of her 
in the future. 
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TWENTY WEEKS AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Season of 1909-10 Brought Few 
Novelties—Wagner Dramas 
Most Popular 


With a performance of “Pagliacci” fol- 
lowed by the “Coppélia” ballet on Saturday 
evening, April 2, the season of 1909-10 of 
the Metropolitan Opera House arrived at 
itsclose. The final week brought a perform- 
ance on Wednesday evening of “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” Thursday evening of “Der 
Freischiitz,” Friday of “Fra Diavolo” and 
Saturday afternoon of “La Sonnambula” 
and the ballet, “Hungary.” All these per- 
formances engaged familiar casts, with a 
few exceptions. In “Der Freischiitz,” Carl 
Jorn substituted for Hermann Jadlowker 
as Max, and Miss Destinn replaced Mme. 
Gadski as Agathe, both acquitting them- 
selves with credit. The ballet, “Hungary,” 
with the indefatigable Mme. Pavlova and 
Mr. Mordkin, was repeated after this opera. 
Edmond Clément’s farewell was sung in 
the title part of “Fra Diavolo.” 

Just why Alessandro Bonci, who made 
his last appearance as a member of the 
Metropolitan company as Elvino in “La 
Sonnambula,” has not been engaged for 
another season, is one of many hard things 
to fathom in the administration of the Met- 
ropolitan. New York can ill spare so fin- 
ished an artist. The grace and elegance of 
his farewell impersonation moved his audi- 
ence to repeated demonstrations of pleas- 
ure. Jane Noria, as Nedda in “Pagliacci,” 
together with the Russian dancers, carried 
away the honors of the last performance 
of the season. 

As soon as the New York and the one- 
week Boston seasons had closed, Saturday, 
the company was immediately started on 
its Western travels. These began in Chi- 
cago, where an engagement of thirty-three 
performances opened Monday night. Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Lou- 
isville and Atlanta will be visited in suc- 
cession during April and the first week in 
May. 

In the New York season of twenty weeks 
which ended Saturday the operas produced, 
with the dates of their first performances 
and the number of times they were pre- 
sented, were as follows: 


Date of first Times 
Operas. performance. given. 


“La Gioconda” November 15 6 
“EDEN idciksdeuneehes cashes November 17 6 
“Traviata” November 18 3 
“Madama Butterfly” November 19 6 
WEEE owcctocndcccvndéd November 20 6 
“La Bohéme” November 20 
**Tosca”’ November 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’”’...... November 
“Pagliacci” November 
“Parsifal” November 
November 
November 
December 


an 


**Tannhauser” 
“Manon” 

“Siegfried” 

“Haensel und Gretel” 
“Orfeo” 


“Faust” 

Rigoletto” 

“Die Walkiire”’ 

“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” 
“Germania” 

“Das Rheingold” 
“L’Elisir d’ Amore’ 
“Gétterdammerung”’ 
“Don Pasquale” 
“Alessandro Stradella”’ 
“Fra Diavolo”’ 
“Falstaff” 

“Werther” 
**Pique-Dame”’ 

“Der Freischiitz” 
“The Pipe of Desire’’....... March 
“Die Meistersinger’......... March 
oe —Eg ee April 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
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This makes a total of 141 performances. 
There were 37 operas given, of which 17 
were Italian, 12 German, 5 French, 1 Amer 
ican, 1 Bohemian, and 1 Russian. The com- 
posers represented and the total perform- 
ances of their various operas were: 


Franchetti 
Humperdinck 
Tschaikowsky 
Donizetti 
Auber 

Flotow 
Weber 


Bellini 


Puccini 
Mascagni 
Leoncavallo 
Massenet 
Ponchiello 
Glick 
Gounod 


Twenty Monday night performances in 
Brooklyn were given, in addition to the 
New York season, as usual. 

The only novelties of the year were 
Franchetti’'s “Germania,* Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique Dame” and Converse’s “The Pipe 
of Desire.” Barring the patriotic interest 
attendant upon the production of “The Pipe 
of Desire” as an American opera sung in 
English, the list was far from _ notable. 


“Pique Dame” was generally interesting 
and well worthy of presentation, but “Ger- 
mania” was an emphatic failure. The most 
commendable feature of the season was 
the admirable productions given the Wag- 
ner music dramas, together with the re- 
vivals of Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice” and 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” 

Of the new acquisitions to the personnel 
of the company the most important was 
Leo Slézak, who gave to the various heroic 
roles for which he was cast the benefit of 
an impressive personality, a noble voice 
and a positive genius in the arts of singing 
and acting. The most profitable engage- 
ments to the management were those of 
the wonderful Russian dancers, Mme. Pav- 
lova and Mr. Mordkin, who time and again 
filled the theater as very few operas in the 
répertoire could have done. 


SCHAEFER PUPIL WINS 
SUCCESS IN BOHEMIA 


Indianapolis Teacher Hears of New 
Laurels Won by Sue D. Smith, 
Now with Sevcik 
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FERDINAND SCHAEFER 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 4.—Ferdinand 
Schaefer, head of the violin department 
of the College of Musical Art in Indian- 
apolis, has been very much gratified over 
the reception accorded his pupil, Sue D. 
Smith, in Prague, Bohemia, where Sevcik, 
the famous violinist, made her an exception 
by accepting her in his atelier without any 
preparatory studies. Mr. Schaefer has won 
distinction here as a conductor of force, 
finish and originality—a musician by tem- 
perament and training, who has the rare 
faculty of bringing out the best of those 
associating with him artistically. His work 
incorporates the best traditions of the old 
Leipsic school, where he was a prominent 
factor, and the tonal quality of the strings 
under his direction is singularly virile and 
vibrant. He is justly proud of his Nicolous 
Amati, which is one of the finest of genuine 
Cremonas in this country. On Wednesday 
evening he was the chief soloist in a re- 
cital given under the régime of Mrs. Kim- 
ball. On this occasion the Tabernacle 
chorus furnished the leading heavy vocal 
numbers. 





Miss Gescheidt Wins New Laurels 


Adelaide Gescheidt sang before the Na- 
tional Society of Ohio Women, on March 
28, at the Waldorf, New York, and scored 
a distinct success. Her voice is a brilliant 
dramatic soprano. She sang “In the Time 
of Roses,” Reichardt, and “Bird Raptures,” 
by Schneider, and was especially success 
ful in “Springtime of Love,” a new waltz 
song, which has been arranged as a song 
from Moszkowski’s celebrated Waltz in E, 
by Edith Haines-Kuester. For encore she 
responded with “The Woodpecker,” by 
Nevin. Her enunciation was distinct, and 
her style charming. She was accompanied 
by Edith Haines-Kuester. 





Mrs, Agnes Beebe’s Début 

Mme. Ella Backus Behr, at her residence 
studio in New York recently, introduced 
Mrs. Agnes Beebe, soprano, who has a 
lyric voice of great range and fine quality. 
Her selections were from Strauss, Hor- 
ner, Brahms and several other composers. 
The guests were much pleased, and were 
most enthusiastic in their praise. 


MME. ALDA BRIDE 
OF GATTI-CASAZZA 


Metropolitan Prima Donna Be- 
comes Wife of the General 
Director 


In her apartment in the Ansonia, New 
York, on Sunday, April 3, Frances Davis 
Alda, prima donna soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, became the wife 
of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general director 
of the company. They were married in the 
morning at eleven o’clock and left in the 
afternoon for Chicago. The ceremony was 


a simple civil rite, performed by Justice 
Charles W. Dayton, of the Supreme Court 
of New York. There were no guests, and 
all publicity was avoided. 

Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer was Mme. 
Alda’s matron of honor, and Rawlins Cot- 
tenet, a director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was the best man. The only other 
witness was Albert J. Weber, a friend of 
Mme. Alda, who saw to the preparations 
for the wedding. 

Mme. Alda had on a white chiffon gown 
trimmed with Venetian lace. She wore 
some diamond ornaments which Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza gave her as a wedding present. The 
room was decorated with Easter lilies and 
roses. 

In Chicago, on Wednesday, Mme. Alda, 
as Desdemona in “Otello,” was announced 
to sing for the first time since she under- 
went an operation for appendicitis several 
weeks ago. 

Mrs. Gatti-Casazza was born in Christ 
Church, New Zealand, twenty-eight years 
ago, but has spent much of her life in 
Paris. She is the daughter of Albert Davis, 
an Englishman, and her mother was Leon- 
ora Simonson, who was born in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. She had not been married 
before. She studied singing with Mme. 
Marchesi in Paris for ten months, and 
then made a début at the Opéra Comique 
in Paris in 1904. Four years later she came 
to New York, making her first appearance 
here as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Early in the 
season that has just closed she sang Des- 
demona with Leo Slézak in a revival of 
“Otello” at the Metropolitan, and it was in 
a performance of “Otello” at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music a month ago that she 
was taken ill with appendicitis. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza was born in Udine, 
Northern Italy, forty-one years ago. His 
father, Stephano Gatti, is a Colonel, re- 
tired, in the Italian army. Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza is a civil engineer by profession. He 
was manager of La Scala, in Milan, for 
ten years before he came to New York 
last year. 

Mr. and Mrs, Gatti-Casazza will sail for 
Cherbourg on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 
April 26, for the season of Italian opera 
which the Metropolitan company will be- 
gin early in May at the Chatelet, Paris. 
They plan to spend some of the Summer 
months in Venice. They will return to 
New York early in October for the Metro- 
politan season. 


STOJOWSKI PUPILS HEARD 





Two Recitals at the Institute of Musical 
Art Show Excellent Results 


On Friday afternoon, April 1, Arthur A. 
Loesser, a piano pupil of Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, played, at the Institute of Musical 
Art, the following program: 

Toccata and Fugue, D minor, Bach-Tausig; Pas- 
torale Varié, B flat major, Mozart; Sonate, C 
major, Opus 53, Beethoven; Ballade, F minor, 
Nocturne, E major, Etude, C sharp minor, Opus 
10, No. 4, Chopin; Nos. 6 and 8, from the “Kreis- 
leriana.”” Schumann; Ballade, B major, Opus 1o, 
No. 4, Brahms; Rhapsodie No. XII, Liszt. 

Mr. Loesser is a young man who plays 
with considerable assurance and technical 
finish, and who does not lack much of in- 
terpretative ability to make him a full- 
fledged artist. Certain numbers of the pro- 
gram, such as the Mozart Pastorale, the 
first movement of the Beethoven Sonata, 
the Chopin Etude and the Liszt Rhapsody, 
were played in exceptionally good style. 
Mr. Stojowski has succeeded in producing 
a pupil who has possibilities. 

On Monday evening Victoria K. Boshko, 
another pupil of Mr. Stojowski, was re- 
ceived with no small degree of favor by a 
large audience. The young lady played 
Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, 
Haydn’s Variations in F Minor, Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, op. 90, six preludes, and 
the G Minor Ballade of Chopin, two Schu- 
mann numbers, and Liszt’s “Campanella” 
—an exacting program, but one well cal- 
culated to display most of the salient fea- 
tures of a pianist’s art. Miss Boshko 
showed herself to be singularly gifted, and 
except for a few alterations in the melo- 
dies of the fugue due to nervousness, she 


revealed a highly finished technic, ex- 
treme agility of fingers, and a fine 
singing legato. Her Bach was done 
with commendable clarity in the ex- 
position of the several melodic voices, 
and her Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann 
disclosed a poetic imagination and insight 
of no mean order. She has thoroughly 
mastered the use of the pedals, with the 
result that she commands a fine variety of 
tone color, and her teacher has success- 
fully initiated her into the mysteries of 
the true tempo rubato in playing Chopin. 


OMAHA’S BUSY SEASON 
DRAWING TO A CLOSE 


Local Musical Organizations Have Done 
Good Work During the Winter— 
Some Recent Concerts 


Omana, Nes., April 1—The season now 
drawing to a close has been one of en- 
couraging musical activity with Omahans, 
individually and collectively. Among the 
more prominent musical organizations may 
be mentioned the Mendelssohn Choir, the 
German singing societies, the musical de- 
partment of the Omaha Woman’s Club, the 
Tuesday Morning Musical Club and the 
Omaha Oratorio Society. The last two 
were commented upon in these columns 
last week. 

The Mendelssohn Choir presents the un- 
usual spectacle of a chorus working en- 
thusiastically but without flourish of trum- 
pets for one object—art for art’s sake. 
This organization is fortunate in having 
for its director Thomas B. Kelly, who is 
unremitting in his efforts for perfection of 
detail, clear enunciation and truth of dyna- 
mic effect. 

The musical department of the Omaha 
Woman’s Club has been steadily growing 
in strength and artistic purpose under the 
efficient leadership of Blanche Sorenson, 
who has served in that capacity for the 
last three years. At the last meeting the 
program was made up of piano solos by 
Eloise Wood, a group of violin numbers 
by Mildren Kellner, and vocal numbers by 
pupils of Alice Faucet. 

On Palm Sunday Alice Faucet, instructor 
of vocal music at Belleview College, pre- 
sented the students in special music at the 
College Church. . 

Martin Bush, organist, assisted by Fred 
Ellis, baritone, gave a recital at the First 
Congregational Church on March 31. Mr. 
Bush is a versatile young artist whose 
work is characterized by intellectuality and 
authority, and he presented a program of 
sterling merit. E. L. W. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 








Sibelius Novelty a Feature of Concerts 
Given at “The Hub” 


Boston, April 4.—At the Symphony con- 
certs of the first and second, the program 
consisted of Beethoven’s Pastorale Sym- 
phony; Tschaikowsky’s orchestral fantasia, 
“Francesca da Rimini”; an Elegy and Mu- 
sette from incidental music to Adolph 
Paul’s tragedy, “King Christian II,” and a 
Valse Triste; also part of music to Arvid 
Jarnefeldt’s “Kuolema” (“Death”), by Si- 
belius (first time); finally, Dv6rak’s “Car- 
nival” Overture. 

Of the pieces by Sibelius, the Elegy and 
the Musette are the most remarkable. The 
former is remarkable for its subdued mel- 
ancholy, its restraint of expression. The 
composer says less, rather than more, than 
he feels. The Musette is pleasantly 
scored, having piquancy and “local color.” 
The Valse is less remarkable, at least in 
the concert room. 

The Beethoven symphony was given an 
eloquent performance. The fantasia of 
Tschaikowsky is remarkable for the pas 
sionate yearning of its middle section, one 
of the most beautiful pages that Tschai- 
kowsky penned. In the first part of the 
composition one more than once feels the 
composer hauling himself up by the boot- 
straps. In the repetition of this section, 
after the intermezzo, he at least has worked 
himself up to a genuine fury which con- 
vinces for the time being. O. D. 





Amato En Tour with the Metropolitan 
Pasquale Amato, after a season of great 
success at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
will be heard in the cities of the Middle 
West. Music-lovers are anxiously await- 
ing the coming of this great baritone, who 
will make his first appearance in St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Louisville, Ky. Mr. Amato 
will also appear with the opera company in 
Atlanta, Ga. He will interpret his famous 
roles in “Gioconda,” “Otello,” “Germania,” 
“Aida,” “Trovatore” “Pagliacci,” etc. 





American Débuts in Berlin 
Bertin, March 30.—Several young Amer- 
ican women made their musical débuts yes 
terday at Frau Lurig’s musical. Among 
them were Charlotte Webb, of Cincinnati, 
and the Misses Gaynor. They contributed 
to a highly attractive program. 
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CONCERTS OF A BUSY WEEK IN BERLIN 





Americans, as Usual, 


Among the Principal Artists to Receive a 


Hearing—A Wonderful Performance at the Last Nikisch Re- 
hearsal—aAlbert Spalding’s Beautiful Tone and Artistic Insight 
Gain Him Increased Admiration 


Bertin, March 18.—Beatrice Gjertsen, 
of Minneapolis, who, with her cousin, May- 
bel Gjertsen, called at the European office 
of Musicat AMERICA on Tuesday, is an- 
other American who is making her way on 
the operatic stage. She is 
the dramatic soprano in the Hoftheater at 
Weimar. Miss Gjertsen, by her voice as 
by her entire personality, inclines toward 
Wagner, for whose works she has the 
greatest admiration. She sang her latest 
rendition for me—‘“Senta,” from the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman”—with astonishing verve 
and dramatic It is delightful to 
meet a person who is so fully contented 
and enthusiastic over her work. 


German now 


power. 


One of the most successful comic operas 
of the Berlin is Léhar’s “Graf 
von Luxemburg,” in which the soubrette 
role is taken by an American, Phila Wolf. 
Miss Wolf has distinct 
success by her graceful singing and viva- 
cious acting. 

On Friday, March 11, the Society of 
Hungarian Artists in Berlin had arranged 
a concert in the Mozart Saal. One would 
think that a society of that name would 
offer an extraordinary musical treat. But 
no, the entire concert—if indeed it may be 
called less than mediocre. The 
three performers of the evening were per- 
sons without any reputation to speak of, 
and the very select audience was bored to 
such an extent that before the evening was 
half over the house, full at the commence- 
ment, showed rows of empty seats. If such 
a concert were given in refined circles of 
America by American artists, Europeans 
would be only too ready to ascribe it to 
what they are pleased to term our “lack 
of culture.” Why a society with such a 
high-sounding name could not procure 
better soloists passes my understanding. 

What a relief to go from there to Mrs. 
Jessie Gaynor, the well-known American 
folk song composer, and listen to her de- 
lightful and unaffected, often humorous 
songs, interpreted with unpretentious sim- 
plicity by Mrs. Gaynor herself and her 
two very talented daughters. Mrs. Gaynor 
is to be congratulated on her self-judg- 
ment. She knows perfectly well that her 
talent lies in popular music, which she 
creates and renders to perfection, and she 
is far too sensible to experiment in any 
sphere alien to her nature. 

On Saturday evening Amy Hare, a pian- 
ist of repute, gave a chamber music con- 
cert, with the assistance of Herr Gester 
kamp (violin) and Herr’ Beyer-Hané 
(‘cello), the two concertmasters of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Miss Hare proved 
herself worthy of the good reputation 
which she enjoys. Her technic is brilliant, 
without being meant for virtuoso effects, 
and she enters into the dignified spirit of 
chamber music with the ready facility of 
the thorough musician. 

The Sunday rehearsal for the last Ni- 
kisch concert of the season was, as always, 


season in 


won a personal 


SsO—Was 


so well attended that the house could be 
called packed. Enthusiasm and ovations 
and the Philharmonic mus! 


for Nikisch 


the usual multitude of ec- 
static women demonstrating their usual 
adoration for Nikisch the incomparable. 
Or was it for his almost sublime rendition 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in C 
Minor, or because of the fact that it was 
the last grand rehearsal of the season that 
they were so enthusiastic? At any rate, 
Nikisch was wonderful. The elegance and 


cians reigned, 





PHILA WOLF 


Popular Soubrette, Who Has Achieved 
Success in Comic Opera in Berlin 


grace, the subtle finesse, the grandeur and 
volume of his interpretation of this mas- 
terwork can scarcely be equalled. It was 
the spirit of Beethoven itself at work! The 
Finale arose like a triumphant jubilation, 
and roused even the unmusical to give 
vent to their admiration. The soloist, Kam- 
mersanger Ludwig Hess, sang Schilling’s 
‘Glockenlieder,” written for voice and or- 
chestra. Ludwig Hess is an artist, even a 
very intelligent artist, but he is no master 
of singing. All goes well until he ap- 
proaches either the Italian “e” or a mvta- 
tion, when his tone is immediately con- 


stricted so thoroughly that all vestige of 
bel canto is entirely lost. What he lacked 
in tone production he fully compensated 
for by his artistically interesting interpre- 
tation. 

The other two program numbers were: 
Wagner’s “Faust” Overture, rendered with 
the precision and finish that we are accus- 
tomed to when Nikisch conducts the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and “Tod und Ver- 
klarung” of Strauss. This most spoken of 
composer of the present day will ever be 
interesting, but certainly not always under- 
stood, until perhaps he has passed away to 
better regions. The delicacy and grace 
which he manifests in the motive of the 
“Dream of Childhood” makes it difficult 
to believe that we have here the composer 
of “Salomé.” His very individual gift for 
instrumentating will, of course, invariably 
assert itself and help to give his composi- 
tions the peculiar Strauss character. Pos- 
sibly Strauss, had he had the baton in his 
hand, might have rendered many parts of 
the composition differently, perhaps more 


plastically, but certainly not more beauti- 
fully. 

It gives much pleasure to be able to 
prognosticate a great future for A'bert 


Spalding, the violinist, who gave a concert 
in the Bechstein-Saal on Monday evening. 
Some of my overpatriotic countrymen may 
shed a tear at the fact, that Mr. Snalding, 
who was born in Chicago, left America 
when but a child, ard has received his en- 
tire musical training in Europe (Italy). But 
they will doubtlessly dry their eyes when 
they hear that he is still so much of an 
American as to return invariably to Mon- 
mouth Beach, N. J. (where his parents 
have a home), each Summer to spend his 
vacation. We have here a comnaratively 
voung man to whom Nature has been very 
kind at the outset, and who, by diligence 
and conscientious study and training, has 
improved and developed his natural gifts 
to such a degree that it is but logical to 
expect great things of him in the future. 
His tone is beautiful: his violin sings. And 
there is never a moment in which this 
sweetness of tone is lost, whether he plays 
the most temperamental Fuoco or the 
most melodious Dolce. And withal, Albert 
Spalding is not merely a sentimental melo 
dist, but a thinking artist with a clear con- 
ception of the composition he has under- 
taken to render. 

Only a violinist who is capable of pvt 
ting mrch feeling into his tone can venture 
to play a composition for violin alone, as 
Bach’s Adagio and Fugue in G Minor. In 
Mozart’s Fourth Concert in D Major, for 
violin and piano, 
only did justice to Mozart, but also gave 
a vivid glimpse of the age of grace and 
piquancy reflected in this music. The Ro- 
manza in F Major of Beethoven awakened 
the enthusiasm of the audience fully, and 
Tartini’s variations of a Gavotte by Co- 
relli, and Schumann’s “Gartenmelodie” and 
“Am Springbrunnen” were veritable cabi- 
net pieces of tone-painting. After the 
third part of the program, Mr. Spalding 
was pressed to give an encore, which he 
conceded with ready courtesy, playing the 
Hungarian Czardas. He was admirably 
accompanied by Gustav Ernst. 

The writer would gladly have remained 
at this concert to enioy the rest of the 
program, which consisted of Tschaikow 
sky’s Sérénade Mélancolique, the Arabes- 
ke, No. 2, of Debussy. and the Scherzo-Tar 
antella of Wieniawski, but duty called to 
attend the piano concert of Arthur Rubin 
stein. Although as yet this concert giver 
shows no signs of attaining the reputation 
as his great namesake, a very pronounced 
talent cannot be disputed. Arthur Rubin- 
stein already possesses an extraordinary 
technic and a highly developed sense for 


Spalding’s playing not. 


dynamics. His interpretation denotes both 
artistic judgment and the power of mu- 
sical conception. But his touch is hard. 
His tone rarely sings. And for this rea- 
son his rendition of Chopin, which the 
writer heard, was not as satisfactory as 
it might have been. The Polish composer 
was represented on the program by the 
Barcarolle in F Sharp Major, two études, 
two Préludes, the Impromptu in F Sharp 
Major and the Polonaise in F Sharp Mi- 
nor. The rest of the program included 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C Major, op. 53; 
two Rhapsodies, op. 79, Nos. 1 and 2, of 
Brahms and Szymanowski’s Variations of 
a Polish theme. 

The concert in the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Saal on Thursday proved most in- 
teresting. Mary Wurm, the well-known 
English pianist, who has not been heard 
for some time, gave a Schumann evening, 
with the assistance of Marie Wieck and 
Johannes Doebber. Mary Wurm showed 
herself to be the same deserving artist, as 
formerly. She interprets Schumann with 
all the intelligence, cleverness and musical 
understanding of the artist and the mu- 


sician. The sensation of the evening, 
though, was the appearance of Marie 
Wieck, the sister of Clara Schumann, 


Marie Wieck, to-day in her seventy-eighth 
year, is still remembered by older people as 
a pianist of renown. Together with Mary 
Wurm, she played Schumann’s Andante 
and Variations, op. 46, for two pianos. 
The old lady is still in possession of an 
estimable ability, at times even manifest- 
ing an astonishing youthful temperament. 
As was to be expected, she was showered 
with ovations and floral offerings, many 
among those present having known her in 
her zenith. She graciously conceded an 
encore, playing Variations for Piano of 
Schumann’s “Am Springbrunnen.” 

Next door, in the Bliithner-Saal the Hol- 
landische Trio gave its fifth concert, with 
assistance of the Bliithner Orchestra, un- 
der Georg Schnéevoigt as conductor. ‘Lix 
Klavier-Concert in F Major, with the com- 
poser, Professor James Kwast, at the 
piano, was produced for the first time. The 
composition proved to be a work full of 
life and melody. Kwast gives his atten- 
tion principally to the piano, for which his 
Klavier-Concert, without being greatly 
original, presents many interesting fea 
tures 





Concerts in Portland, Ore. 


PortLAND, Ore., Mar. 25.—A delightful 
proquses was given on M: ae 17 by William 
Graham, violinist, at his home on Glisan 
street. Mr. Graham, who was assisted by 
Ada Alice Tuttle, pianist, played Brahms’s 
Violin Sonata, op. 100, Grieg’s in F Major, 
and Mozart’s in E Flat. A large audience 
was present. 

Citronella Connolly, 
tuting at Grace M. E. 
Glance, who is ill. 

The Enna Amateurs presented Bessie 
Mickey and Eva Graves in a piano recital, 
March 24. 

At a musicale given for the Y. M. C. A. 
on March 25, Dorothy Nash gave two piano 
numbers. Other artists who appeared were 
Lois Powell, Clementine Compton, Mar- 
garet Faber, and Wayne Coe. 

Rose Bloch-Bauer has recently returned 
from New York where she has been study- 
ing with Isidore Luckstone. mn. G 


is substi- 
for Sara 


contralto, 


Church 





Bonci’s Wife Sails for Europe 


Mrs. Alessandro Bonci, wife of the 

‘ra singer, and Profess Stengel, hus- 
opera singer, an rofessor Stengel, 
band of Mme. Sembrich, were among the 
passengers sailing from New York on the 
steamship George Washington, March 31. 
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HOW OPERA INVADES 
THE CONCERT FIELD 


Frederic Martin, Eminent Basso, 
Declares American Artists Have 
Been Handicapped 


That the musical season just drawing to 
a close has been an unusually discouraging 
one for American concert artists through- 
out the country is the firm opinion of Fred- 
eric Martin, the eminent Ameri- 
can basso, whose extensive trav- 
els eminently qualify him to 
speak with more than ordinary 


authority in the matter. ‘To the 
casual observer of musical events 
it would seem as though a year 
so overcrowded with musical 
events would of necessity offer 
golden opportunities to players 
and singers of almost all classes 
and conditions. Not only is such 
far from being the case, but 
many even of the foremost have 
given way to hopeless discour- 
agement. Speaking to a repre- 
sentative of MusicAL AMERICA, 
Mr. Martin recently expressed 
some of his views on the sub- 
ject. 

“This has been pre-eminently 
a season for foreigners,” he 
said, “and native talent has been 
badly overshadowed. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that such affairs 
cannot continue, that a reaction 
will inevitably take place, and 
that shortly. This year the 
whole country has been opera- 
mad, and such a condition is 
always bound to make itself felt 
in the concert field. In some 
cities where promises of the 
visit of a prominent opera com- 
pany had been made every one 
immediately began to save up his 
money for so great an event, 
and consequently such concerts 
as may have taken  place—orchestral, 
choral, or whatever they may have been 
—were scantily attended and entailed great 
financial loss to their directors. And the 
strange part of it is that if any one of 
these cities had its own permanent opera 
company it would not last very long as 
matters are just at present. Even Boston, 
though very musical, is not really an opera- 
going city, such as, for instance, New 
York. 

“If an artist has sung at the Metropoli- 
tan, and has secured some favorable news- 
paper notice in New York, he will find it 
comparatively easy to secure concert en- 
gagements out of town, no matter how 
small may have been the roles which he 
sang on the operatic stage. This is the un- 








Frederic 


just part of it. I believe that, in general, 
an operatic artist should stick to opera, just 
as a concert artist should keep away from 
it. A noticeable fact is that a soprano will 
always find it easier to secure an engage- 
ment and a large audience than a tenor, 
or, indeed, any other male singer—always 
excepting he be a Caruso. Out West they 
reason that if a singer has been able to get 
favorable criticisms in New York at the 
Metropolitan, he must necessarily be very 
fine indeed, and consequently he has a much 
easier time of it than a regular American 
concert singer. And then, as I said, things 
have been particularly bad in this respect 
this season. Only the other day I met one 
of our foremost oratorio singers, a man 


Martin, Well-Known Concert Basso 


who had sung as many as sixty or seventy 
engagements only last year. I asked him 
how things were this Winter, and he told 
me that he had sung only two or three 
times in the space of several months. ‘l here 
you are! And you can find hundreds of 
others who can tell the same tale.” 

Speaking of the degree of musical cul- 
ture throughout the country, Mr. Martin 
expressed himself as extremely optimistic 
for the future. 

“Even in the smallest towns the people 
want the very best, and they know very 
quickly whether you are giving it to them 


or not. It does not take them very long to 
tell a good singer from a bad one. The 
constantly growing number of music 


schools and conservatories is a powerful 


factor in their musical education. Even in 
the smallest towns of our youngest State, 
Oklahoma, the audiences love the best 
kind of music, and to be successful out 
there you have to give them what they 
want. Perhaps they are not dressed as ele- 
gantly as those in New York, but they can 
be very enthusiastic and very critical. My 
programs generally consist of songs in 
Italian, French, German and English, rang- 
ing from the eighteenth century writers 
through Schubert, Haydn, chumann, 
Brahms and others to the very modern 
works of Strauss, Debussy, and plenty of 
our own composers. Yes, I am strongly in 
favor of giving songs in English whenever 
I find it possible to do so.” 

Although Mr. Martin has not appeared 
on the operatic stage, he has had consider- 
able experience in oratorio, and opera in 
concert form. In this way he has familiar- 
ized himself with the entire roles of 
Mephistopheles in “Faust” and with that of 
Ramfis in “Aida.” But he considers the 
concert field to be the more exacting of the 
two, since it demands more thoroughness 
and perfection of vocal technic. Mr. Mar- 
tin is an accomplished French scholar, hav- 
ing spent some time in France and having 
perfected his diction by a careful study of 
the Yersin method, which, as he claims, 
yields unsurpassably fine results for all 
those who desire perfection of enunciation 
in singing. 

Mr. Martin’s Spring tour is an extreme- 
ly extensive one. He will be heard in Gal- 
veston, Houston, San Antonio and Waco, 
Tex.; in Knoxville, Ill.; Toledo, O.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and at the May Festival in 
Springfield, Mass. During the past Winter 
he made his fifth appearance with the fa- 
mous Handel and Haydn Society of Bos- 
ton, and has also sung with the Mozart 
Club of Pittsburg, the Orpheus Club of 
Cincinnati, the Musical Association of Al- 
bany, N. Y., and with the Oratorio so- 
cieties of Lynn, Mass.; Manchester, N. H., 
and Nashua, N. H. 





ITS SEASON ENDED 





Cincinnati Orchestra Completes a Mem- 
orable Year Under Stokovski 


Cotumsus, O., April 3.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra gave its last concert 
here this season to an unusually delighted 
audience on Monday night. The Tschai- 
kowsky Fifth Symphony “Parsifal” Pre- 
lude, Gluck Suite and “The Swan of Tu- 
onela,” by Sibelius—which we rarely hear 
in Columbus—made up the program. There 
was a splendid audience, including college 
students, who were present in large num- 
bers on account of the direction of the 
proceeds of the concert to the new Stu- 
dents’ Building. The fine impression first 
made by the young conductor in the early 
Fall was deeply strengthened. 

Frederick Stock is in town to-day re- 
hearsing the Oratorio Society in the “Sam- 
son and Dalila” oratorio, which will be 
given with the assistance of the Thomas 
Orchestra next month, oe ef 


‘to hear it. 


ST. LOUIS CHORUS 
IN ANNUAL CONCERT 


Morning Choral Society Engages 
a Local Artist—Interest in 
Coming Opera Season 


St. Lours, April 2—The Morning Cho- 
ral Society gave its annual Easter concert 
at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on Monday 
morning of this week. This is one of the 


fashionable events of the season, and this 
year proved as attractive as ever. The 
club was not compelled to bring an outside 
artist here, but secured the services of 
Edith Lasar, pianist, whose rendition of 
the Liszt Concerto in E. Flat Major was 
the distinctive feature of the concert. Her 
other number was the “Three Pieces for 





Piano” of Grieg—“On the Mountain,” 
“Bridal Procession” and “Carnival.” The 
other assisting soloists were Mrs. Ward, 


Florence Kyte and Mrs. George Dobyne. 
Miss Kyte made an excellent showing of 
her vocal powers, and was forced to re- 
spond to two encores. 

An interesting recital was given at the 
Musical Arts Hall on Thursday évening 
last by Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, of 
Washington, D. C., and Alice Preston, of 
New York. Mme. Von Unschuld was the 
former court pianist to the Queen of Rou 
mania, and it was her first appearance in 
this city. The program rendered was ex- 
tremely classical, and was much appreci- 
ated by all those who had the opportunity 
Mme. Von Unschuld’s rendi- 
tion of the great piano classics was very 
interesting, and it is to be hoped that she 
may appear here again next season. Miss 
Preston, also unknown to this city, gave a 
very artistic rendition of several groups of 
widely different songs. 

Mr. Montagnon, of the Symphony So 
ciety, departed this week for a two weeks’ 
trip through the section to be traversed by 
the orchestra next year. Practically all the 
towns where the orchestra played this year 
have asked for engagements next year. 

Already the sale of seats for the opera 
season in April is far beyond the estimates 
of the most optimistic, and it no doubt will 
be one of the greatest musical events held 
in some time. There are several plans on 
foot for the securing of a longer season 
next year, but it is not definitely known 
just what will be done. With a company 
so near as Chicago, it is hoped that St. 
Louis will secure a great deal more opera 
than heretofore. Decided interest is being 
taken in the matinée performance of 
“Faust,” in which Jane Noria, a St. Louis 
woman, will sing Marguerite. This will be 
her first appearance here with the famous 


organization, and many preparations are 
already being made to entertain her, 
H. W. C. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Busoni and Mark Hambourg to Play Together in London—A 
“Salome”? War Imminent in Paris—Kussewitzky Charters 
a Russian River Boat for Musical Missionary Work—Jubilee 
Germ Infecting England—Maeterlinck’s Wife Again Breaks 
Silence to Sing “‘ Charlotte Corday ’—London Privileged to 
See Three of the Continent’s Best “ Elektras ’’—Siegfried 
Wagner Joins the Great “ Misunderstood ’? Class—A Carreno 
Pupil from California One of the Season’s Most Promis- 
ing Debutantes in Germany—Marie Hall to Play to the 








SOMETHING quite out of the ordi- 

nary is being planned by Landon 
Ronald for a special concert of the New 
Symphony Orchestra in London on June 
8, after Ferruccio Busoni’s return from 
his prolonged American tour. One fea- 
ture will be the first London performance 
of Busoni’s Concerto for piano, with 
choral ending, which was first heard in 
England at the Newcastle Festival fast 
Autumn, the composer conducting while 
Egon Petri played the piano part. In the 
London concert the composer again will 
conduct, but the pianist will be Mark 
Hambourg. A more singular feature of 
this concert will be the playing of Liszt’s 
“Concerto Pathétique” for two pianos by 
Busoni and Hambourg—a strangely chosen 
team ! 

* * * 

RUSSIA has no more enthusiastic musi- 

cal missionary and champion of home 
industry than Sergius Kussewitzky, the 
double-bass virtuoso, who has been com- 
ing to the fore of late as a conductor and 
incidentally bringing out the works of 
Russian composers who cannot meet the 
difficulties of having them published. Now 
he has conceived a novel scheme of pio- 
neer work in “innermost” Russia. The 
largest and finest steamer on the Volga 
River has been chartered and will be con- 
verted into a house boat, so to speak, for 
the Moscow Orchestra of the Imperial 
Music Society for a trip of four weeks’ 
duration and more. Kussewitzky will be 
the musical pilot. 

The orchestra is to embark at Tver on 
May 8 on the down-stream trip and con- 
tinue as far as Astrakhan, where the river 
empties into the Caspian Sea. At ten of 
the larger cities on the Volga banks the 
party will stop over long enough to give 
two symphony concerts in each place, one 
program to be _ exclusively Russian— 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scriabine, Conus and 
Tschaikowsky—the other to contain repre- 


sentative works of Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Wagner and Richard Strauss. 
x * &* 


RIEDA HEMPEL, whose New York 
début will probably be effected on the 
opening night of the Metropolitan’s next 
season in Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s revival of 
“Les Huguenots,” has been tasting the 
sweets of conquest in Paris. For both her 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” and her Queen in 
“Les Huguenots” she was acclaimed by the 
French capital as Selma Kurz had heen 
nearly a year before. Much emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that her voice extends 
to F in alt. 

A “Salomé” war is now imminent in 
Paris, for the unexpectedly early return 
of Mary Garden from America will put 
forward MM. Broussan and Messager’s 
production of the Strauss music drama at 
the Opéra before the first glamour of fov- 
elty has worn off the Isola Brothefs’ be- 
lated first Paris performance of Lieut. 
Mariotte’s setting of the same Wilde play 
at the Théatre-Lyrique de la Gaieté. With 
Lucienne Bréval as Mary Garden’s rival 
Salomé will appear Jean Périer as Herod 
and Paolo Seveilhac, at one time of the 
Manhattan, as Jokanaan. The Strauss 
Herod has not yet been cast, but the 
Jokanaan will be Hector Dufranne. 

* « * 

J UBILEES—silver, golden, diamond—are 

the order of the day in England, and 
not only native musicians but Continental 
visitors as well, are the objects, or sub- 
jects, of such celebrations. It is twenty- 
five years since Joseph Hollman, the Dutch 
cellist, first appeared in London, so it has 
been deemed fitting that the anniversary 
should not pass unnoticed. For the con- 
cert to be held at Queen’s Hall early in 
June in the Hollander’s honor the indom- 


itable Camille Saint-Saéns will cross the 
Channel. 
Faithful to the venerable adage, “Better 





began his career and Queen Alexandra has 
given her patronage to his Jubilee Con- 
cert at the end of this month. Ada Cross- 
ley, Agnes Nicholls, Ben Davies, Sir 
Charles Santley, Kennerley Rumford, 
Plunker Greene, Leonard Borwick and 
Lady Speyer will provide the program. 
* * * 
EWER and farther between as time 
goes on are the distant echoes heard 
in the French provinces of the short-lived 
Paris vogue of Georgette Leblanc, the 
singing-actress wife of Maurice Maeter- 
linck. It may be in accordance with the 
Belgian mystic’s wishes that she is gradu- 
ally fading from public view, but the stub- 
born fight he made two years ago to pre- 
vent the production of the opera Henri 
Février made of his “Monna Vanna” at the 
Paris Opéra because, for one reason, the 
directors would not engage Mme. Geor- 
gette to create the name part, would 
scarcely seem to support that theory. 
Rouen has been entertaining the singer 
as a “guest” lately. She was engaged for 
the production of the Alexandre Georges 


MINNIE EDVINA AS “MARGUERITE” 


The Hon. Mrs. Cecil Edwards, or Mme. Edvina, as she has elected to be known 
to opera-goers, is regarded as one of the most promising of the débutantes of re- 


cent years at Covent Garden, where she made her first bow two 
Last year she was entrusted with the name part of “Louise” when the 


Marguerite. 


Charpentier opera had its first London performances. 


years ago as 


She made such good use 


of her opportunities that several other important réles will be assigned her during 


the forthcoming “grand” season at Covent Garden. 


Mme. Edvina is a Canadian by 


birth, but has spent the greater part of her life in England. 





late than never,” Liverpool intends shortly 
to commemorate the diamond jubilee of 
Sir Charles Santley, who was born in the 
city on the Mersey in February, 1834, and 
began his musical career fourteen years 
later. London celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his début in the metropolis in 
November, 1907. The chief feature of the 
Liverpool celebration on April 16 will be 
the appearance of the baritone knight, for 
whom, whatever his more youthful col 
leagues may think about it, age seems to 
have no terrors. 

Still another jubilee will be that of 
Henry Bird, who long ago distinguished 
himself among his fellows as an accom- 
panist. It is now half a century since he 


music drama, “Charlotte Corday,” in 
which, when it was produced in Paris in 
1901, she created the operatic Charlotte. 
The music of this work is described as 
having nothing revolutionary in its na- 
ture, but as being that of a sincere musi- 
cian, devoted to his art and familiar with 
all its resources. It has had but few per- 


formances in France. 
* * - 


ONDON has been “Elektra”-mad. 
thanks to the Beecham production of 

the gruesome Strauss music drama. The 
explanation of the frenzied interest there 
displayed, as compared with New York’s 
more temperate state of mind, may be 
found primarily in the fact that there had 





”- 


been no “Salomé” to prepare the way 
for it. 

Moreover, the presence of the composer 
as conductor of two of the performances 
was a very potent factor in the drawing- 
power of the work, and the opportunity to 
see and hear no fewer than three of the 
Continent’s foremost exponents of the 
central figure of the modernized classical 
tragedy, including the original creator, 
drew many people a second and a third 
time who otherwise might have been con- 
tent with one “experience.” After Edyth 
Walker, of Hamburg, and Zdenka Fass- 
bender, of Munich, came Annie Krull, who 
was associated .with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in the memorable premiére at the 
Dresden Court Opera. 

J. H. G. Baughan, the editor of the 
Musical Standard, chief among the enthu 
siasts, confesses that he considers “Elek- 
tra” the “most wonderful and most artis- 
tically successful opera written since Wag- 
ner’s ‘Parsifal’”! 

* * * 

SIEGFRIED WAGNER is not happy 

over the reception accorded his new 
opera, “Banadietrich.” He took a Berlin 
newspaper, and incidentally the whole 
country, into his confidence a few days 
ago, when he is quoted as having said: 
“The time will come when people will not 
be able to ignore me any longer. They will 
be compelled to recognize the dramatic 
artist in me.” Can it be that the son of 
Richard and Cosima Wagner has no sense 
of humor? 

“Where,” asks Die Signale, “is the com- 
poser who after six succés d’estime in suc- 
cession can set sO many pens in motion 
as Siegfried, the son of Richard? He 
talks about being ignored while the comic 
papers are busying themselves with him !— 
while a numerous public, purely from mo- 
tives of misunderstood devotion to his 
great father, considers itself in honor 
bound to worship at his feet!” 

x * x 

ARISIANS, who know their “Orfeo” 
pretty well, were reminded the other 
day that Gluck intended the rédle now best 
beloved of contraltos to be sung by a man 
when Vincent d’Indy restored it to a tenor 
in a performance he gave of the work with 
the orchestra and chorus of the Schola 
Cantorum, of which he is the director. 
Rodolphe Plamondon, the French-Cana- 
dian tenor, was the singer engaged to dis- 
pute with contraltos their long-permitted 

monopoly of Orpheus. 

It was agreed by the critics present that 
the tessitura of the music as it stands is, 
considering the intensity of feeling it de- 
mands, too high for any but a phenomenal 
tenor. They suggest that it be trans- 
posed to a lower key, whereby the beauty 
of the music would not be at all impaired 
and the welcome restitution of a male 
Orpheus would be feasible in all perform- 
ances of the work. 

* * * 
EW to New York next season will be 
the music of Jean Nougués, whose 
“Quo Vadis?” is announced by the Metro- 
politan and “Chiquito” by the Manhattan. 
Nice, where “Quo Vadis?” was first pro- 
duced a litthke more than a year ago, has 
just heard a third work by this prolific 
composer. “L’auberge rouge” is its name 
and for the plot the librettist is indebted 
to Balzac, but in the music Nougués has 
fallen far short of his previous standard, 

according to the reviews. 

The word “failure” would have been 
writ large over the production had it not 
been for the redeeming achievements of 
Salignacs, the Paris tenor, and Lillian 
Grenville, the young American soprano, in 
the leading parts. Miss Grenville created 
one of the principal réles in “Quo Vadis?” 
last season. As regards the score of 
“T’auberge rouge,” one critic notes that 
“along with fragments of Massenet you 


[Continued on page 22] 
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SINGS SONGS OF HIS NATIVE BOHEMIA 





Bogea Oumiroff, in Picturesque 
Costume, Gives Recital at 
the Plaza 


Under distinguished patronage, and be- 
fore a very large audience, Bogea Oumi- 
roff, the admirable Bohemian baritone, was 
heard in an exceptionally entertaining con- 
cert at Hotel Plaza, New York, on Friday 
afternoon of last week. Assisting him 
were Bienvenido Socias, piano, and Eman- 
uel Ondricek, violinist. 

Mr. Oumiroff’s singing has proven one 
of the unexpectedly delightful features of 
the musical season just drawing to its 
close, and it is a matter of regret that his 
appearances have been so comparatively 
infrequent. Of course it is in the interpre- 
tation of the songs of his native Bohemia 
that he is most thoroughly enjoyable, but 
his répertoire is by no means limited to 
this particular sphere, and he is very much 
at home in the dainty French songs of the 
eighteenth century, and in classical Ger- 
man lieder, of which his program on this 
occasion afforded some delightful speci- 
ments. 

He began with Italian airs by Giordani 
and Jomelli, and several French ones by 
Dalayrac, Lulli, and Guedron, two of the 
latter having to be repeated. He has full 
command of the finish and delicacy of 
style demanded by the music and he vi- 
talizes it with far more sentiment or 
humor—as the case may be—than do most 
singers. Schubert’s “Nacht und Traume” 
and “Haidenrdéslein,’ Beethoven’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” Brahms’s “Standchen,” and 
Schumann’s “Du bist wie eine Blume” and 
“Frihlingsnacht” followed. Of these the 
lovely “Haidenrdslein,” and the two Schu- 
mann numbers are intrinsically the most 
valuable, and they were sung and received 
in a manner that fully accorded with their 
worth. To the first Mr. Oumiroff im- 
parted a mixture of naive drollery and 
wistfulness that was altogether charming, 
while in the last two his vocal and facial 
expression continually mirrored the ecstatic 
sentiments of the texts. Best of all, how- 
ever, were the inexpressibly beautiful 
‘Gypsy Songs” by Dvorak, and the several 
Slovak folk songs, which the singer inter- 
preted attired in the national costume of 
Bohemia. They are wonderfully beautiful 
in melody and they received their full due 
at Mr. Oumiroff’s hands. Several of 
them—such as the heartfelt “Stara matka” 
and the vivacious “Struna naladena”—had 
to be repeated. They were sung, of course, 
in Bohemian, but though the words may 
not have been familiar to the hearers none 
could for a moment have been in doubt as 
to their fundamental significance thanks to 





Bogea Oumiroff, the Bohemian Baritone, 
in His Native Costume 


the baritone’s power of conveying their 
emotional import through the subtle em- 
ployment of vocal light and shade. 

There was also much applause for the 
playing of Messrs. Socias and Ondricek. 
The latter is the possessor of a finished 
technic which he revealed to fine ad- 
vantage in the difficulties of a Paganini 
number. He was liberally applauded and 
forced to respond to an encore. 





Symphony Society’s Deficit Decreased 

Rudolph Schirmer, treasurer of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, announces in 
his report for the season just concluded 
in New York that, whereas for.the 1908-9 
season $42,000 of the guarantee fund was 
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tendance, so that the amount needed is 
only $31,000, which is $11,000 better than 
the preceding year. 


A TRIBUTE TO BACH 


Milwaukee Turners Honor the Retiring 
Orchestra Leader 


MitwavkeeE, April 4.—Christopher Bach, 
recently retired after fifty-five years as 
director of Bach’s Symphony Orchestra, 
was recently tendered a most fitting testi- 
monial by the Milwaukee Turners for the 
great work which he has accomplished in 
this city. At the regular Sunday concert 
the members of the orchestra arranged a 
musical festival for their leader, under 
whose baton most of the Milwaukee musi- 
cians have received their orchestra educa- 
tion and ensemble routine. 

The large Turn Hall was completely 
filled with admirers of the famous old 
man, and the program was a generous one, 
embracing, besides the Jubel overture, 
which made Christopher Bach’s name pop- 
ular in Europe as well as here, the “Tann- 
hauser” March, the “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
numerous solos contributed by Harry 
Meuer, Jacob Reuter and Hilda Akenhau- strings. 
sen, together with three choruses sung by Another interesting number was the cho- 
the “Maenner and Fraven Chor” of the rus, with incidental solos by Mrs. W. M. 
Turnverein as a musical tribute to the Thurston, Pauline Allen and D. F. Colville, 
leader who has organized and directed the taken from Mr. Sansone’s opera, “Abel,” 
singers among the Milwaukee Turners for Act III, Scene 5. 
so long. Throughout the concert the or- The Sansone selections aroused favor 
chestra was directed by Christopher Bach able criticism and a desire to hear more of 
with vigor and musical élan. M. N. S. the work of a scholarly musician of ex- 


ceptional worth. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK’S MUSIC 








Errico Sansone Gives Noteworthy Re- 
cital with Assistance of Local 
Artists 


St. Paut, Minn., April 1.—A _ recent 
concert, under the auspices of the St. Paul 
College of Music, was given by Enrico 
Sansone, violinist, assisted by some of the 
leading musicians of the Twin Cities. 

Saint-Saéns’s Quintet, op. 14, for piano, 
two violins, viola and ’cello, was given au- 
thoritative treatment by Gustavus Johnson, 
Errico Sansone, C. D. Ostergren, Fram 
Anton Korb and Roberto Sansone. G. A. 
Thornton exploited the resources of the 
fine new organ in the First Methodist 
Church, which was the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Elford, in a creditable rendition 
of Sir R. P. Stewart’s Concert Fantasie 
and the Bach “Giant” Fugue in D Minor. 

Mr. Sansone made two solo appearances, 
the first in the Andante and Rondo, op. 209, 
by Vieuxtemps, with Mrs. J. H. Madden at 
the piano; the second, in a brilliant per- 
formance of the player’s own Concerto in 
B Minor, with accompaniment of piano and 





By request, the harp solo, “Sur le lac,” 
by Godefroid, was played by Domenico 
Alberti. Bi hes <i Bs 





Recital of His Songs and Piano Compo- 
sitions Given in New York 





Dalmorés Outwits Process Servers 


Clad in the uniform of a member of the 
ship’s band of the Holland-American liner 
Potsdam, Charles Dalmorés, tenor of the 
Manhattan Opera Company, sailed away 
from New York March 29, thereby out 
witting sundry process servers and escap- 
ing payment of a $25,000 judgment found 
against him in favor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Sheriff's deputies had 
been waiting all night to intercept Mr. 
Hammerstein’s famous French singer, but 
failed to recognize him in the man who 


It is always a daring thing to devote an 
entire concert to the works of a single 
composer unless he be one of the greatest. 
Such an attempt was made at Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, on Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week, when a recital of the 
songs and piano pieces of Granville Ban- 
tock, the young English composer, was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Walden Laskey, 
assisted by Charlotte Gaines, soprano, and 
Miltonella Beardsley, pianist. The songs 
sung on this occasion were drawn from a 
collection called “Songs of the East,” in- 
tended to be echoes of Arabia, Egypt, Per- blew the cornet in the band with the skill 
sia, India and China. As a matter of of one long acquainted with the instru- 
fact, they contained scarcely a trace of ment. Dalmores left with the assertion 
Orientalism, being for the most part com- that he would never pay the $25,000, and 
monplace and insignificant. The piano’ that if he was to be made to pay he would 
numbers played by Mme. Beardsley proved never return. It was for a broken contract 
her to be a musician of high attainments, with the Conried Metropolitan Opera Com- 
and her work stood forth as a gratifying pany that judgment against Dalmorés was 
feature of the entertainment. returned. 
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CARUSO THE IDOL 
OF OPERA CHORUS 


All Nationalities Unite in Admiration 
of the Genial Tenor—Demo- 
cracy at the Metropolitan 


When the late Heinrich Conried was at 
the height of his career as director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House he established 
a regulation that every member of the 
company, from the office boy up to Ca- 
ruso, must cordially greet every other em- 
ploye he might meet, either on the street 


or in the opera house. “The success of 
this great organization depends largely 
upon our ability to get along with one 
another,” he used to say. “Like a chain, 
we are as weak as our weakest link, and 
there must be no dissension, no snobbery 
nor haughtiness on the part of one em- 
ploye in his relations with another.” 

Mr. Conried’s principles have been pretty 
faithfully followed out to the present day. 
The general spirit of sociability, especially 
among those members of the company who 
have been at the Metropolitan year after 
year, is pronounced. A member of the 
chorus discussed this matter with a Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA man the other day. 

“Of course,” she said, “when it comes to 
favorites among the stars, the various na- 
tionalities are clannish. The Italian mem- 
bers of the chorus stick up for the Italian 
stars and the Germans flaunt the merits of 
the German stars. But all factions unite 
on one common ground in idolizing Enrico 
Caruso. 

“He is by all odds the most popular man 
who has ever stepped inside the opera 
house, so far as the chorus members and 
other employes of the institution are con- 
cerned. Caruso is always genial, good- 
humored, generous and sympathetic. He is 
absolutely democratic, and always ready to 
pass the time of the day with the most 
lowly of his associates. Mme. Gadski is 
another singer who has won the hearts of 
the chorus folk. She is very democratic, 
too. ‘What is the prima donna without the 
chorus?’ she once asked me. ‘We who sing 
leading parts depend upon you of the cho- 
rus for much of our success.’ 

“Another great favorite was Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, whose overpowering person- 
ality is still a topic of discussion at the 
opera house. She was always ‘one of us,’ 
although in many respects we looked upon 
her rather as a mother. Whenever she had 
2 suggestion to make in the way we sang 
a passage she would say, ‘Come, my chil- 
dren, do it this way,’ and then she would 
illustrate her meaning. 

“Jealousy? No, the members of the cho- 
rus are not nearly so jealous of the suc- 
cessful prima donnas as people generally 
think. Mme. Gadski once said that there 
were members of the chorus who could 
sing quite as well as some of the stars. 
Of course, they may lack experience and 
a degree of self-confidence, which make it 
possible to face a large auditorium full of 
spectators and successfully portray the va- 
rious opera roles, which they know by 
heart, but they undoubtedly could ‘make 
good’ if they only had the opportunity. 

“We are all deeply conscious of the wide 
gap which separates us from the stars. 
First of all, there is the European reputa- 





tion which is so necessary to getting an 
engagement as a principal. Then one must 
have influential friends ‘and connections 
and a certain amount of reputation gained 
through the newspapers. All of this puts 
a damper on the ambitions of the chorus 
singer. She is perfectly contented to do 
her work the best she knows how and to 
wait patiently with little hope of ever be- 
coming a star. 

“The Metropolitan chorus people have 
certain advantages over those of the Man- 
hattan. When we begin our rehearsals for 
the season we are put on half-pay, and 
then when there are extra performances 
or extra work to be done we receive a 
bonus. The Manhattan chorus receives no 
pay until the season begins, and there is no 
extra pay for overtime. 

“The operas we enjoy the best are the 
old-time favorites, like ‘Faust’ and ‘Aida,’ 
in which there is plenty of action. The 
chorus does not take kindly to certain of 
the modern novelties, in which everything 
is left to the principals.” 








GRAND OPERA GETS 
VALUABLE RECRUIT 
FROM LIGHT OPERA 














“Hansel 


“Gretel” in 
und Gretel” 


Ruth Vincent as 


New Yorkers may remember a charming 
young woman with a charming voice, who 
sang the “Swing Song” and other pretty 
melodies in “Veronique,” at Daly’s The- 


PLAN OF STUDY FOR 
FEDERATED CLUBS 


National Organization Prepares 
Outline of Comprehensive 
Courses 


The National Federation of Musical 
Clubs is sending out its plan of study. 
Mrs. F. S. Wardswell, of Stamford, Conn., 
has charge of this department, and has put 
much work into the preparation of the 
plan. Its prospectus announces a number 
of booklets with questions, answers and 
programs. The first year deals with “A 
General View of Music”; the second year, 
“History of Music”; the succeeding years 
respectively, “German Music,” “German 
Music, Continued,” “Russian Music,” 
“American Music,” “The Literary Works 


of the Great Tone Poets,” and “Music of 
the Border Countries.” A special feature 
dealing with American music is in prepara- 
tion by Arthur Farwell. 

The prospectus describes the terms on 
which club members and unaffiliated indi- 
viduals may have the benefit of this work 
and of Mrs. Wardwell’s study club, and 
gives also helpful suggestions for clubs 
for using the plan for study. This work 
has become one of the important depart- 
ments of the Federation. 

The Musical Club of Concord, N. H., 
recently gave a most interesting program 
by American composers. The meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Willis D. Thomp 
son, that city. ~The composers represented 
were Sherwood, Neidlinger and Woodman. 

The Amateur Musical Club of Peoria, 
Ill., presented Corinne Rider-Kelsey, so- 
prano, with Ellenore Schaib at the piano, in 
a recent recital which was the second of a 
series of successful entertainments by the 





and gave a varied program in a most de- 
Handel, 


lightful manner. Selections by 

Haydn and Carey made up the first part 
of the program. For the second part, 
Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum” was given 
with selections by Brahms, Strauss and 
Wolfe, and the third division was an aria 
from “Tosca.” The fourth and (fifth 
parts of her program included numbers 


from Grieg, MacDowell, MacFadyen and a 
group of songs by Woodman. 

The Musical Cycle of Danville, IIl., on 
March 15, met in regular session with 
Miss Dale, hostess, when a program was 
given of American compositions. Only 
members of the club took part in this pro- 
gram, which was composed of the follow- 
ing numbers: Two by MacDowell, two by 
Horatio Parker, a piano duet by Nevin, a 
piano solo by Chadwick, song by Neid- 
lander; two numbers by Henry Huss; one 
by Frederick S. Converse; two by 
Adolph Frey; one by William. Sherwood ; 
and a vocal solo by Mrs. Beach. The next 
meeting of the club will be held on March 
29, when Mrs. Babcock will be the hostess, 
and “Opera” will be the subject of study. 

What proved to be one of the very best 
programs of the year given by the Amateur 
Musical Club of Chicago was that of Mon- 
day, March 14. The program was ar- 
ranged by Miss Allport and Mrs. Murch, 
assisting artist. Robert Ambrosius, ’cel- 
list, was one of the soloists. The accom- 
panist was Eloise Black Woodruff. The 
two pianists, Miss Pederson and Miss Doel- 
ling, did splendid work, and the singers 
also performed well. 

The following notifications of additions 
to the National Federation have just been 
received from the treasurer, Mrs. Maude 
Frey, of Syracuse, N. Y.: Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms Musical Society, Renovo, Pa., 
Mrs. Paul Hoffman, president; Alice Lees, 
secretary; the Matinee Musical Club, Me- 
ridian, Miss., Mrs. J. E. Doughtie, president, 
Evelyn Rivers, secretary; the Schubert 
Club, Holdensville, Okla., Mrs. Louis C. 
Lawson, president, and Mrs. John Reed, 
secretary; the Musician’s Club, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Mrs. W. P. Dysart, president. 

Nota NANCE OLIVER, 
National Federation. 





club. The artist was in splendid voice, Press Secretary, 

ater a few seasons ago. That was Ruth Brahms, Mendelssohn, Henselt and Wag- 
Vincent, favorite of London in a long’ ner; the fourth program was given to 
succession of light operas and musical present-day composers, among them Sind- 
comedies, and now, if you please, a prima ing, Debussy, Ravel and Stcherbatcheft. 
donna in grand opera. Miss Vincent has The fifth was an étude program, études of 
heen singing in Thomas Seecham’s 
grand opera season at Covent Garden, and 
has made the Londoners wonder why, 
with such a beautiful soprano and_ such 


grace of acting, she had not long ago de- 
voted herself to the more important work. 
As a matter of fact, she had—in Germany, 
where she earned golden opinions in seri- 
ous opera—but it was not until last Win 
ter that she had the chance to prove what 
she could do in England. Her début was 
accomplished as the Juliet of Frederick 
Delius’s “Village Romeo and Juliet,” and 
the instantaneous and decisive success that 
she obtained on that occasion was repeated 
in her later appearances as Gretel in “Han- 
sel und Gretel” and other roles. 





Ernest R. Kroeger’s Recitals End 

Sr. Lours, March 28.—Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger has concluded his series of Friday 
afternoon pianoforte recitals at Musical 
Art Hall. The first contained works of 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt; the second 
was a memorial Schumann program; the 
third was devoted to compositions of 


seventeen different composers being given. 
The last ‘(program consisted of Mr. Kroe- 
ger’s own works, including the Sonata in 
1) Flat and a number of shorter works. 
At this recital he was assisted by Dr. Au 
gustus C. Milner, basso. 





To Head Comic Opera Cast 


Marguerite Namara has been selected to 
head the cast of “Madame Troubadour” 
when that comic opera is produced by the 
Shuberts. Miss Namara is a Cleveland girl 
and was brought from Genoa, where she 
was then singing in the standard opera re- 
pertoire, by Henry Russell, of the Boston 
Opera Company. As the result of a quarrel 
with Mr. Russell she left that organization 
before the season began last Fall and has 
since been appearing 1n concerts. 





Landon Ronald intneile to introduce in 
London the Symphony in C Major bearing 
the name of Beethoven, which was discov- 
ered some weeks ago in the archives of the 
Jena Academy Concert Society. 
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CHARMING PROGRAM 
OF ANCIENT WORKS 


Mme. Landowska Plays Clavecin 
and Piano to Delight of 
Vienna Audience 


Vienna, March 20.—Wanda Landow- 
ska’s recent concert of old compositions, 
played partly on the clavecin and partly 
on the piano, had all the charm of the 
artist’s own personality. These were the 
numbers on the program: J. S. Bach, 
“Partita,” C minor; Mozart, Sonata, D 
major; Haydn, Sonata, E minor, on the 
piano and on the clavecin; J. S. Bach, 
Italian Concerto; Rameau, “Les Rigaudons 
et le Tambourin”; Henry Purcell, 
“Ground”; Dominico Scarlatti, Sonata, A 
major; Fr. Couperin, “Les Calotins” (“The 
Stilt Dancers”), and Dr. John Bull, “Les 
Buffons.” 

The idea of combining the modern piano 
with its forerunner was an excellent one, 


as an entire evening of the clavecin alone, 
even at the hands of such a genial per- 
former as Mme. Landowska, could not but 
prove tiresome to a modern audience. The 
numbers on the program were so _ inter- 
spersed that the exotic twang of the older 
instrument did not become too insistent. 

Mme. Landowska’s playing is character- 
ized by a crystal clearness in technic and 
a wonderful finesse in shading, and is 
musical in the extreme. Such players as 
she must have been the virtuosi of Mo- 
zart’s, Haydn’s and Bach’s days, when the 
materials for musical expression were so 
limited as to place the highest possible 
demands on the musicianship of the per- 
former. In those days not every cembalo 
or “hammer-klavier” player who had a few 
pieces at his finger-tips was so anxious to 
air them before an audience, sure of some 
meed of success, at least. 

Of course, the Schumann “Fantasie” or 
a Chopin Sonata could not be imagined 
from Mme. Landowska, with her antique 
manner of handling the keyboard, but just 
in the fact that she avoids the more pas- 
sionate demands of later composers does 
she show that she is the true artist, who 
knows exactly in which line her work lies. 
The performance of the Bach “Partita” 
and Italian Concerto would have elicited 
praise from the master himself, so per- 
fectly transparent was the counterpoint. 
The fact is quite remarkable that Mme. 
Landowska’s piano playing so abounds in 
delicate nuance, when she devotes so much 
of her attention to the clavecin, where, of 
course, all except the rhythmic nuance is an 
impossibility. But in spite of the limita- 
tions of the instrument, an artist with her 
gifts can coax many interesting color ef- 
fects from it by means of its six pedals 
and two rows of keys. The amount of 
tone which she got from the instrument in 
the last number on the program, Dr. John 
Bull’s “Les Buffons,” was astonishing. 
Purcell’s “Ground,” a series of variations 
on a “basso ostinato,” with frequent re- 
currences of the humorous original form, 
was an interesting relic of the past. 

The concert drew a very distinguished 





audience. Among many other well-known 
personages in Viennese musical circles 
were present Frau Johann Strauss, Mme. 
Theodore Leschetizky and Mme. Charles 
Cahier. 

Mme. Riss-Arbeau, from Paris, finished 
last night her series of eight concerts in 
memory of Chopin’s one hundredth birth- 
day anniversary, playing all of his com- 
positions according to the opus numbers, 
without any pity or regard for the feel- 
ings of her audiences, and the probable 
feelings of the composer anent the matter. 
Vienna is glad that hundredth anniver- 
saries of Chopin’s birthday only come once 
in a hundred years, otherwise Chopin fes- 
tivals from Paris might be often perpe- 
trated upon the good-natured inhabitants 
of the “Kaiserstadt.” One evening of Mme. 
Riss-Arbeau would have been more than 
enough, but eight evenings of such soul- 
less, unmusical piano-pounding is nothing 
short of a crime against the memory of 
the beloved of all lovers of the instrument. 
Doubtless the oblivion from which Mme. 
Riss-Arbeau for a short time emerged is 
eagerly awaiting her return to its bosom. 

The Vienna Conservatory is planning a 
department exclusively for the study of 
church music. The leader of the depart- 
ment is to be Vincent Goller, and the 
branches taught will be organ playing, with 
relation to its use in the church service, 
choir directing and singing, and, of course, 
the Gregorian chant. 

The Theater an der Wien, in which 
many of the interior arrangements date 
back to the time when Beethoven’s “Fide- 
lio” was first put on the boards there, is 
to be thoroughly rebuilt and modernized 
after the close of the present season. Lé- 
har’s “Count of Luxemburg” recently had 
its one hundred and twenty-fifth perform- 
ance at this theater, with the composer 
himself as conductor. Epwin HucHes. 


VAN HOOSE’S SUCCESSES 


American Tenor Scores in “Rigoletto” 
and “Samson” in Mainz 


Mainz, March 19.—Ellison van Hoose, 
the American singer, recently appeared 
here in “Rigoletto,” singing the role of 
the Duke for the first time, and with great 
success. He also appeared as Samson in 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila” a short 
time ago, with such success that the opera 
will be repeated frequently before the close 
of the season on April 5. 

On February 14 Mr. van Hoose sang in 
Paris in the great charity concert for the 
flood sufferers. After his rendition of the 
“Celeste Aida,” from Verdi’s opera the 
orchestra gave him a fanfare. Mr. van 
Hoose went over to Paris at the special 
invitation of the American Ambassador 
and the committee of American women 
who arranged the concert. The event took 
place in the Opéra Comique, and netted 
nearly 25,000 francs for the flood victims. 

Herr von Mutzenbecher, intendant of 
the Wiesbaden Opera, is negotiating with 
Mr. van Hoose to sing as “guest” there 
during May and June. During May both 
the King of England and the German Em- 
peror will be in Wiesbaden. After the 
close of his season in Mainz, at the be- 
ginning of April, Mr. van Hoose will go 
to Paris, where he will study under Jean 
de Reszke. E. H. 














Mario Ancona, for two years at the 
Manhattan, has been singing Wolfram in 
“Tannhauser” in Fiume. 
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EXPANSION POLICY 
AND MR. DIPPEL 


Metropolitan Directors Deny Fail- 
ure of Former Caused Resig- 
nation of Latter 


Formal correspondence conveying the 
resignation of Andreas Dippel, adminis- 
trative manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and its acceptance by the directors, 
together with the announcement of Mr. 
Dippel’s transference to the management 


of the Chicago Opera House, was made 
public April 2. The facts of the case had 
long been known through their publication 
in Musicat America, Mr. Dippel’s letter 
of resignation, addressed to Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan, brought the explanation 
from the latter that the failure of the Met- 
ropolitan’s expansion policy had nothing 
to do with Mr. Dippel’s separation from 
the company. 

Here is Mr. Dippel’s letter: 

“The idea of giving to Chicago, that great 
center of the West, the musical under- 
standing and appreciation of which are 
second to none. other, a grand opera com- 
pany .of ‘its own, entirely independent 
though entertaining cooperative relations 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and having its capital subscribed for by 
the leading stockholders of your company, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company itself and 
prominent citizens of Chicago, originated 
largely with me. It has been earried out 
mainly under my: guidance and in reliance 
upon my judgment. I feel, therefore, that 
it is incumbent upon me to devote my en- 
tire time and ‘capacities to the service of 
this new organization, so as to discharge 
the full measure of my _ responsibility 
toward the people of Chicago and your 
board of directors and others who have 
honored me with their confidence. 

In dissociating myself from an active 
part in the management of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company I believe that I am 
taking with me ‘the appreciation and confi- 
dence of the board as well as the good will 
of the patrons of the house and of the 
musical authorities of this city. 

It only remains for me to express my 
sincere thanks to you and your colleagues 
for your kindness and courtesy. I resign 
with no feelings,other than those of respect 
and regard for you and your associates 
who are so unsetiis hly and public spiritedly 
devoting large sums and much time and 
effort to the aim of fostering operatic art 
in this country.” 

The executive directors of the Metro- 
politan. Opera Company: Otto H. Kahn, 
Clarence H. Mackay.and H. R. Winthrop, 
answered : 

“We are directed’ by the board to express 
to you their thanks and appreciation for 
your faithful and able work in the service 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. As- 
suming your position as administrative 
manager as you did without © previous 
managerial experience or training, facing 
an enormous burden of work, grappling 
with a task of much difficulty, you have 
demonstrated from the start qualities of 
high order, ceaseless energy and industry, 
high artistic ideals, resourcefulness, tact 
and absolute integrity. 

“That the opportunity is offered to put 
these qualities, augmented by the actual 





experience gathered in the last two years, 
into the service of the very important 
operatic undertaking in Chicago, of which 
you are to be the supreme directing head, 
is a matter of congratulation for all con- 
cerned. Given the well-known local pride 
of that great city and its high degree of 
musical culture, given your own ability, 
character and enthusiasm for the cause, 
combined with the experience and talents 
of Signor Campanini we are looking for- 
ward to the unqualified success of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company and its 
assumption of high rank among the great 
opera houses of the world. 

“Inasmuch as certain statements have 
been published insinuating that your resig- 
nation is due to dissatisfaction on the part 
of the board because of the unfavorable 
financial results of the so-called ‘expansion’ 
policy, it is but just that we should give 
an emphatic and official denial to such 
statements. The expansion policy had to 
be tried and tested. Whether a contrary 
policy would have produced materially bet- 
ter financial results is a matter of specula- 
tion and cannot be a matter of certainty. 

“We gladly bear witness to the fact that 
you have been a large factor in bringing 
about the very gratifying increase in in- 
terest and appreciation which the patrons 
of the Metropolitan Opera House have 
demonstrated in the Wagnerian perform- 
ances during the last two seasons as com- 
pared with preceding years. No deteriora- 
tion will be permitted of the standards which 
now prevail. The eclectic taste of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, who was foremost in the 
fight for the introduction of the Wagner 
operas in Italy, the common devotion and 
enthusiasm of Messrs. Toscanini and Hertz 
for German art, aré ample warrant for this 
statement—quite apart from the fact that 
it would be nothing short of folly, meeting 
the instant and determined disapproval of 
our board, no less than of the public, to 
deviate from these traditions of interna- 
tionalism in art which has made the Metro- 
politan opera what it is. 

“While we entirely agree with you in the 
conclusion that absolute singleness of 
control, of responsibility and of purpose 
is essential for the best interests of this 
company, and while we shall carry this 
conclusion into effect by conferring sole 
and complete power upon the _ general 
manager, yet we should be pleased to have 
your relations with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in whose services you have been 
since twenty years, not cease entirely with 
your resignation, and we therefore beg to 
invite you to remain connected with the 
organization as honorary associate.” 


ITHACA CHORUS IN CONCERT 


Eric Dudley’s Singers Give Fine Presen- 
tation of Buck’s Cantata 
Irnaca, N. Y., April 4.—Dudley Buck’s 
sacred cantata, “Christ the Victor,” was 
given by the choir and soloists of the 
First Presbyterian Church here on Easter 
Sunday, under the able direction of Eric 

Dudley. 

The choir, which is composed of fifty- 
two trained singers, pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eric Dudley, sang with splendid pre- 
cision, with delicacy of shading and at- 
tack and with that richness of tone color 
that has always characterized the work of 
the various choirs under Mr. Dudley’s 
direction. The large church was crowded. 











Eleonora de Cisneros has won a fresh 
success in Naples in Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier,” in which she sang the role of 
the mother once at the Manhattan. 
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A NEW TRIUMPH FOR 
_MISS LEARNED IN N. Y. 


Mezzo-Soprano, in Joint Recital with 
Ferdinand Sinzig, Displays Ad- 
mirable Attainments 


Ferdinand Sinzig, pianist, and Ellen 
Learned, the eminent mezzo-soprano, were 
heard in a highly interesting recital at the 
Hotel Gotham, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon, March 30. There was a very 
large audience present, which liberally 
applauded the admirable work of the two 
artists. Mr. Sinzig, who is a pianist of ex- 
cellent qualities, played a Grieg prelude, a 





ELLEN LEARNED 


Scarlatti sonata, two Chopin studies and 
several numbers by Brahms, Debussy and 
Ravel. His technical equipment is of a 
high order of merit and his interpretations 
reveal a thoroughly sound musicianship. 
Miss Learned has seldom been in finer 
voice than on this occasion, and she fairly 
charmed her hearers. She sang Rubin- 
stein’s “Es Blinkt der Thau,” Franz’s “Es 
Hat die Rose sich Beklagt,” a Brahms 
“Gypsy Song” and “Les Fétes Galantes,” 
by Debussy. All of these call for a super- 
lative degree of vocal refinement, and for 
temperamental qualities of no mean order, 
such as are far beyond the powers of all 
but an artist of the very highest rank. 
Miss Learned is such an artist, and it is 
therefore little wonder that she was re- 
ceived with the heartiest enthusiasm. 





Weber’s Description of Beethoven 


In the latter years of Beethoven’s life, 
Weber paid him a visit at his home in 
Vienna. Weber describes how the room 
was in dreadful disorder—music, money 
and clothing being scattered about the 
floor. Dirty linen from the wash lay on 
the dirty bed, a broken coffee cup was on 
the table, and the open piano was cov- 
ered with dust. Beethoven himself, how- 
ever, paid little heed to these things. The 
composer of “Oberon” gives us the fol- 
lowing account of what he looked like: 

“Just so must have looked King Lear, 
or one of Ossian’s bards. His thick grey 
hair was flung upwards, and disclosed the 
sanctuary of his lofty vaulted forehead. 
His nose was square like that of a lion, 





his chin was broad, with those remarkable 
folds which all of his portraits show; his 
jaws formed as if to crack the hardest 
nuts, his mouth soft and noble. Over the 
broad face, seamed with scars from small- 
pox, was spread a dark redness. From 
under the thick, closely pressed eyebrows 
gleamed a pair of small flashing eyes.”— 
The Etude. 


NEXT YEAR’S OPERA PRICES 








Metropolitan Will Restrict Increase at 
Agencies to Ten Per Cent 


As already announced in MusIcAL 
AMERICA, the management of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company has decided to 
allow no discounts to ticket agencies for 
seats next season. Further announcement 
was made, March 31, that those who sub- 
scribed for seats for next season at the 
Metropolitan direct would be able to ob- 
tain them at the regular box-office prices, 
from $5 down, while those who continued 
to make their " subscriptions through ticket 
agencies would have to pay a premium, 
added to which would be the ticket brok- 
er’s commission. 

The new plan was made known in a 
statement which, in part, was as follows: 

“The cost of giving opera has increased 
enormously, and, owing to the increased 
demand for subscription seats, the com- 
pany has decided there was no longer any 
occasion for allowing discounts on sub- 
scriptions, and they have been discontinued. 
The ticket agencies, nevertheless, claim 
the seats heretofore subscribed for, and 
are offering these seats to their clients, 
who have hitherto had them, at an advance 
in price of some 20 per cent. and over. 

“The company has reached the conclu- 
sion that the circumstances of the case 
will be fairly and equitably met by re 
alloting to the ticket agencies for the next 
season the seats which they have hereto- 
fore held, with the proviso that they must 
not charge subscribers more than 10 per 
cent. advance. If they do, the company 
will at once terminate all relations with 
them.” 

According to this arrangement, the new 
scale of prices for tickets bought through 
agencies is as follows: 


SINGLE PERFORMANCES. 
Orchestra and orchestra circle chairs .$5.50 
ee EE. > ee eee 3.30 
Balcony chairs, Ist, 2d and 3d rows... 2.75 
Balcony chairs, other rows.......... 2.20 
Family circle, Ist, 2d and 3d rows.... 1.65 
Family circle, other rows............ 1.10 


SEASON OF 22 PERFORMANCES, 
Orchestra and orchestra _ circle chairs.$121.00 


Se ED: QUNIOO. « \s'0 9 a capa e edad 72.60 
Balcony chairs, Ist, 2d and 3 rows.. 60.50 
Balcony chairs, other rows......... 48.40 
Family circle, Ist, 2d and ww rows... 36.30 
Family circle, other rows......... 24.20 





Music for Children 


The first of a series of attractive enter- 
tainments for children, under the direction 
of Emilie Wagner, will be held at the 
Belasco Theater, New York, on April 8. 
The program will include musical sketches, 
in costume, by the Misses Frances and 
Grace Hoyt ; a pantomime, “The Queen of 
Hearts”; a fairy play, “Old Pipes and the 
Dryad,” by Grace Fisher, presented by 
members of the Educational Theater, music 
by Emilie Wagner’s children’s orchestra. 
These performances will be repeated dur- 
ing the coming season on Friday and holli- 
day afternoons, at some well-known the- 


MAY BECOME HAMMERSTEIN STARS 


Lucien Muratore, Tenor, 


and Felia Litvinne, Soprano, of Paris, 


Negotiating with the Manhattan Impresario for Next Season— 
Mr. Hammerstein to Sail Soon for Europe with Rights to Three 
Important New Operas Already Secured 











Mme. Felia Litvinne as “Isolde” 
His New York, Philadelphia and brief 


Boston seasons at an end, Oscar Hammer 
stein will sail for Europe on the Maure 
tania April 13, in his annual search for 
new operas and singers. He has already 
obtained the sole American rights to Mas- 
senet’s new opera, “Don Quixote,” the 
rights to Richard Strauss’s new comic 
opera, and also to “Chiquita,” which is now 
being sung at the Opéra Comique, in Paris. 


He is negotiating for the services of Lu- 
cien Muratore, the tenor of the Paris 
Grand Opera House, and of Mme. Felia 


Litvinne, the French dramatic soprano. 





guerite 





Lucien Muratore as “Faust” 


Manhattan, ‘t is announced, already sur- 
passes that of this year, and four of the 
former grand circle boxes will be restored. 

Of the two singers mentioned with whom 
Mr. Hammerstein is negotiating for next 
season, Mr. Muratore has appeared in 
Paris as Faust and Romeo to the Mar 
and Juliette of Mary Garden. It 
that he might sing lyric German 
roles in French at the. Manhattan. 

Mme. Litvinne’s voice has been called 
one of the most admirable and powerful 
dramatic sopranos in Europe. She is 
famous for her Briinnhilde and /solde, and 


is said 





During his stay abroad Mr. Hammer- has a répertoire including French, German, 
stein will visit Cairo, Algiers, St. Peters- Italian and Russian roles. About twelve 
burg, Moscow, Vienna, Budapest, Berlin years ago she sang at the Metropolitan 
and several IJtalian cities. with Jean de Reszke, who is her brother- 

The subscript‘on for next season at the in-law. 
ater. Eminent artists, such as Ellen’ sons,” and “Raymonda,” and others. Mme, 
Learned, Edith Chapman Goold, Frances Pavlova and Mr. Mordkin will return next 
and Grace Hoyt, and others will partici- Spring to dance again at the» Metropolitan 
pate, and operettas such as “Pepe and Opera House. Several new divertissements 
Tita,” by Deslandres, and “Bastien and will be arranged for them, including prob- 


sastienne,” by Mozart, will be heard. 





Russian Dancers in Demand 


The phenomenal success attained in New 
York by Anna Pavlova and Michael Mord- 
kin, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has created a great demand for Russian 
dancers for next season. It is stated that 
one Broadway firm has booked a troupe 
of dancers from the Imperial ballet at St. 
Petersburg to present Tschaikowsky’s “La 
Belle Au Bois Dormant.” Several works 
are under consideration for the New Thea- 
ter, where the two famous Russians have 
been the only attraction to pack the house. 
Among them are Tschaikowsky’s “Le Lac 
de Cygnes” and “Casse-Noisette,” Glazu- 
now’s “Les Ruses d’Amour,” “Les Sai- 


ably a production of “Ghyselle.” They 
leave New York this week for the Palace 
Theater in London. 





Mottl’s Divorce Trial On 
Bertin, April 1.—The divorce case of 
Felix Mottl, which has been in contempla- 
tion many months, will be tried in the 
courts of Munich next week. The financial 
extravagances of the wife of the famous 
German orchestra conductor are given as 
the cause for the action. Herr Mottl is 
well known in the United States where he 

has often appeared professionally. 





Stella Haines, the Indianapolis contralto, 
has been offered the solo position at Merid- 
ian Street Methodist Church, in that city. 
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A GREAT ENGLISH MUSICIAN OF 200 YEARS AGO 











Avgustine Arne 
200 years 


The fact that Thomas 
was born on March 
ago, is likely to leave most people com- 
paratively cold, says the London Times. 
It may seem strange that the man who has 
been called “the most thoroughly national 
of all our song writers,” and whose songs 
were said “to have formed an era in Eng- 
lish music,” should be known by a bare 
handful of tunes. But the fact is music 
cannot often survive for many generations, 
even when it is first-rate, unless the con- 
ditions under which it was written have 
survived as well. 

Although the conditions under which 
chamber music was written have consid- 
erably altered, some of Arne’s chamber 
compositions will still stand the test of, at 
any rate, private performance. The organ 
concertos and orchestral overtures may not 
be interesting, but the sonatas or lessons 
for the harpsichord contain movements 
which will sound agreeable to ears that 
care to listen to music without being shat- 
tered. They are mostly written in simple 
binary form, often in only two parts; they 
make no pretense to the grand style, and 
compared with the sonatas of Domenico 
Scarlatti they sound thin and even trifling, 
and yet there is an air of engaging sim- 
plicity about them which, combined with 
their melodiousness, still keeps them fresh 
and attractive. His other chamber works 
are vocal and consist of glees, catches and 
canons, and of that survival of the sev- 
enteenth century, the vocal cantata. 

In the incidental music to “As You Like 
It,” “The Tempest” and an adaptation of 
Milton’s “Comus,” in “The Agreeable Mu- 
sical Choice,” “Summer Amusement,” “Vo- 
cal Melody” and other similar collections, 
and in all the numerous operas which he 
wrote, it is always in the open air, pas- 


12, exactly 








toral songs that Arne excels. There is a 
spontaneity about them which makes an 
immediate appeal; when you hear them 
you seem to breathe a sort of morning sun- 
shine. 

Writing of the music to 
ley says: 

“He introduced a light, airy, original and 
pleasing melody, wholly different from that 
of Purcell or Handel, whom all English 
composers had either pillaged or imitated.” 

Burnley also says that Arne was never a 
close imitator of Handel, though he points 
out analogies between passages in “Co- 
mus” and passages in Handel’s “Parnasso 
in Festa.” But for Handel’s undisputed 
reign in these islands Arne might possibly 
have written more than two oratorios. It 
is just as well perhaps that he did not, for 
“Abel” has only one tune really worth 
preserving—the beautiful melody known as 
“The Hymn of Eve,” and “Judith” (in 
which female voices in place of boys’ were 
introduced into the choruses for the first 
time in England) has little in it that one 
would care to hear beyond the air, “Sleep, 
Gentle Cherub.” There is nothing ecclesi- 
astical in the style of these two works, 
which, if they had different words, would 
sound like any of his operas. In his operas 
there is too much monotony to make even 
en act endurable. The real way to enjoy 
them is to take the best of the songs from 
their setting and have them sung by clear, 
flexible coloratura singers (if we can find 
them), who understand something of the 
traditions which prevailed at the times the 
songs were written. 

Arne at his worst, or even when he is 
only tolerably good, may well be left to lie 
in his dust on the shelf; at his best we 
can ill afford to neglect him, for he is 
fresh with the freshness of an English 
country lane in Spring. 


“Comus,” Burn- 





ON CHANGING THE VOWELS 


Sir Charles Villiers Stanford Gives Ad- 
vice to Singers 


The custom among singers of making 
short “i’s” long for purposes of rhyme is 
vigorously attacked by Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford, who wrote to the London Times 
recently on the subject as follows: 

“T must enter a caveat against the advice 
given to a singer in your columns to pro- 
nounce the ‘i’ in ‘wind’ long, even when it 
rhymes with ‘mind.’ It is merely an eye- 
rhyme, like many others in English poetry. 
It is as well to put on record that so com- 
plete a master of the sound qualities of the 
English language as the late Lord Tenny- 
son protested strongly to me against the 
destruction by singers of the characteris- 
tic short ‘i’ in ‘wind,’ adding that they 
make it sound like winding up a clock in- 
stead of a rushing, mighty w-i-nnd. The 
rhyme has nothing to do with it. ‘Storm’ 
rhymes to ‘worm, but no one would ad- 
vance that reason for pronouncing it 
‘sturm.’ It has been a task of such diffi- 
culty and persistent reiteration to eliminate 
this mispronunciation of ‘wind’ by singers, 
both solo and choral, throughout the coun- 
try that I must join issue with your critic’s 
support of the fallacy as strongly as | 
indorse his plea for preserving the multi- 
farious qualities of the English vowel ‘a.’” 








Bertha W. Swift’s Song Recital for 
Children 
Provipence, April 4.—Bertha Wesse- 


hoelft Swift gave her annual recital of 
songs for children at the Churchill House 
last Wednesday morning, Margaret Gor- 
ham assisting at the piano. Miss Swift, 
who created such a good impression here 
in her last recital, was warmly greeted, and 
her songs were delightfully rendered, pleas- 
ing the older members of the large audi- 
ence, as well as the children. She has a 
most pleasing voice, which is all the more 
enjoyable for her excellent enunciation. 
Owing to the illness of Ruth Swift, who 
was to have told stories, her place was 
filled by Claire Keeley, whose recitations 
were a feature of the program. Miss Gor- 
ham was an able accompanist. G. F. H. 


Cherubini’s “Medea,” brought out by the 
directors of La Scala, as one of the prin- 
cipal features of the season, has utterly 
failed with the Milan public. 








Erich J. Wolff, one of the most gifted of 
the younger German composers, has dedi- 
cated his violin concerto to Kathleen Par- 
low, the Canadian violinist. 


HAS TAUGHT 38 YEARS 


Columbia (O.) Professor Has Given 
80,coo Lessons in Music 


Cotumsus, April 2.—Thirty- eight years 
of teaching music, during which time he 
has given more than 80,000 lessons, is the 
record which Professor B. F. McDowell, 
of No. 1338 Hunter street, this city, com- 
pleted last week. 

Professor McDowell is one of the most 
successful music instructors in the State, 
and many prominent teachers in Ohio are 
former pupils of his. He came to Colum- 
bus fifteen years ago. He was born in 
Pittsburg, and was a pupil of Dr. Eugene 
Thayer, of New York City. He has spent 
twelve years in church work and has pub- 
lished nearly 1,000 compositions. These are 
not confined to sacred music, but include 
many ballads and instrumental selections. 

Professor McDowell’s wife is musical, 
too, and his son, J. B. Francis McDowell, 
is organist at Central Presbyterian Church 
and has been heard in many organ recitals. 
His daughter, Amy Luella, is a_ well- 
known concert pianist. 





Selecting Chorus Members for the Bos- 
ton Opera Company 

Boston, March 25.—This evening over 
300 applicants were tested for positions in 
the chorus at the Boston Opera House next 
season. The refreshment room, hitherto the 
gathering place of the richest costumes of 
the land, was now bare, minus its green 
chairs and silent-topped tables. At one end 
was a piano, with Mr. Sbavaglia, the cho- 
rusmaster; Mr. Menotti and one or two 
other officials. Voices high and low, thick 
and thin, young and old, were being heard. 
There will be another examination of 
voices to-morrow night. These examina- 
tions are for voice only. The large major- 
ity of the women in the chorus come from 
3oston and the suburbs. O. D. 





Harpist Gives a Recital 

With Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, assist- 
ing her, Maud Morgan, harpist, gave a 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, March 31. 
The two artists played Saint-Saéns’s de- 
lightful romance, “Le Cygne,” together, te- 
sides other numbers by Saint-Saéns and 
Weber. Miss Morgan played a number of 
solos with gratifying excellence, and Mr. 
Kreisler rendered a Bach concerto with 
perfection of style and execution. The 
concluding number was Handel’s Largo, 
played by Mr. Kreisler, to an accompani- 
ment of nine harps. The artists were much 
applauded. 
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A NEW AMERICAN BARITONE APPEARS 





Morton Adkins, in Song Recital, 
Gives Fine Account of Himself 
in New York 


Morton Adkins, baritone, introduced 
himself formally to the New York public 
through a song recital of an unusual na- 
ture at Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, March 29. The first unusual thing 


about this recital was the program, which 
was made up on a new and bold plan, the 
success of which bore out well the singer’s 
faith in it. This plan consisted in making 
up a program beginning with early Italian 
works, going through German lieder, then 
taking up modern European songs, not 
ignoring the ultra-modern French, and 
finally coming to its climax in some of the 
biggest songs by American composers. The 
program was as follows: 


Legrenzi, 
Venetian- 
durch 

and 


I. Secchi, *“‘Lungi dal caro bene,”’; 
“Che fiero costume’; Schumann, Zwei 
ische Lieder, “Leis rudern hier, ” “Wenn 
die Piazzetta’; Schubert, Frihlingsglaube”’ 
“Aufenthalt.”” II. Debussy, “Beau Soir’; Tre- 
misot, **Adoration Profane’; Von Fielitz, ‘“‘Flie- 
a, : Sinding, “Herbststimmung’”’; Berwald, “Im 

alde”; Novacek, “Ich will dich flieh’n”. * III. 
pee Stillman-Kelley, ‘Eldorado’; A. A. ” Mack, 
“The Enchantress”; Frederic Ayres, “Sea Dirge’; 


Arthur Farwell, “Drake’ s Drum.”’ IV. Alexander 
Russell, “Music When Soft Voices Die’’; Percival 
Leigh, “When I Was One and Twenty”; Gena 


Brockway, 
“The Fiddler 


Branscombe, “Starlight”; Howard 
“The Mocking Bird’; Sidney Homer, 
of Dooney.” 


It is said that in art every ending should 
have something new in it, a principle well 
exemplified by Mr. Adkin’s appearance at 
the close of the present concert season. In 
this first recital Mr. Adkins made an im- 
pression which leaves one certain that he 
will be a prominent figure in the American 
vocal world. Several sides of his art he 
has already brought to a high degree of 
perfection. His voice in itself is of very 
beautiful quality—appealing to the audi- 
ence at the first note—and he has much 
skill in producing variety of tone color. 
Of primary importance, Mr. Adkins has 
presence and style. He commands atten- 
tion to his art from the first, and immedi- 
ately makes plain his sincere and thought- 
ful devotion to the ideas in the work 
which he is interpreting. His voice is 
great, both in range and power, and his 
tone delivery excellent. Moreover, he has 
a very broad range of musical sympathies, 
and entered intimately into the nature of 
songs on the program widely different in 
nationality and spirit. 

In the Schumann songs Mr. Adkins 
showed himself capable of great delicacy 
and finesse of expression, in striking 
contrast to his boldness and breadth in 
certain other songs. His power of creat- 
ing atmosphere or mood was very manifest 
in the “Frithlingsglaube” of Schubert. The 
“Aufenthalt” might advantageously have 
had a wilder and more passionate render- 
ing. Mr. Adkins’s chief claims to attention 





MORTON ADKINS 


as an artist at present are founded on the 


beauty, 


dignity and thoughtfulness of his 


art. He could well afford to let go more 


than he does in 


songs 


of tragic 


or pas- 


sionate nature, and undoubtedly will do so 


as he progresses. 


The success of his plan in bringing up 


to a climax on the 
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Eng- 
direct and poetic 
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of the singer’s choosing some of the big 
gest and most serious works in song form 
by Americans—all contributed to carry his 


point strongly. 
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His closing group, also of American 
songs, was made up of works of some 
what quieter nature. Russell’s “Music 
When Soft Voices Die,’ was much en 


joyed, as was 
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ful “Starlight” and Sidney Homer’s droll 
and Celtic “Fiddler of Dooney.” 

Alexander Russell’s deeply poetic and 
sympathetic accompaniments were also a 
large factor in making this artistic recital 
a delight to an enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive audience. 


WISCONSIN MUSIC TEACHERS 





Arrangements Well Under Way for 
Their First Convention 


Mitwavkeg, April 4.—Good progress is 
being made in the work of organizing the 
Wisconsin Music Association, and arrange- 
ments for the first convention, to be held 
with the Lawrence Conservatory of Music, 
Appleton, are well under way. There are 
500 music teachers interested in the move- 
ment. Following is the program as ar- 
ranged at present: 

Wednesday, June 22—General meeting 
for enrollment, followed by address of 
welcome by Dean William Harper, of Law- 
rence Conservatory. The association din- 
ner will take place in the Sherman House 
at night. Thursday, June 23—Committees 
will report. E. A. Brazelton, of Lawrence 
Conservatory, will read a paper. A piano 
and violin recital will be given by Mrs. 
Norman Hoffman and Pearl Price, of the 
Wisconsin Conservatory. On Friday, the 
closing day, after the election of officers, 
adoption of constitution and by-laws, etc., 
a paper will be read by Miss Cundiff, of 


the Oshkosh Normal School; an address 
on “Educational Value of Music” will be 
given by Dr. L. G. Sturm, Wisconsin Con- 
servatory, and a vocal solo by F. W, Car- 
berry, Carberry Vocal School. This will 
be followed, in the evening, by a grand 
concert, which will mark the close of the 
first meeting. M. N. S. 





BEEBE-DETHIER RECITAL 


Schumann, Leclair and Bernard Sonatas 
Heard in Mendelssohn Hall 


Carolyn Beebe 
were heard in one 


and Edouard Dethier 
of their admirable so- 
nata recitals at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, on Thursday evening of last week. 
It is a pleasure to realize that these two 
excellent artists have determined to appear 
hereafter on the regular recital platform 
instead of in semi-private hotel parlors, 
for their work ranks among the best heard 
in this city. Last week they played three 
numbers—Schumann’s Sonata in D Minor, 
Leclair’s in C Minor and Bernard’s in E 
Flat Minor. It would be difficult to say 
just in which one of these the players 
were at their best, for they seemed to be 
so from the very outset, playing with rare 
sympathy and much emotional warmth. 
Mr. Dethier ranks as one of the finest vio- 
linists ‘on the stage to-day, and as much 


can conscientiously be said for the piano 
playing of Miss Beebe. Both the Schu- 
mann and the Leclair works are full of 


delightful melody, and thoroughly charmed 
the large audience on hand. The Bernard 
number is a well-constructed piece of work, 
but it tends to be academic and is wanting 
in true originality and emotionalism, with- 
out which qualities no music can ever hope 
to win lasting endurance. 





Harold Vincent Milligan’s Organ Recital 

On March 30 Harold Vincent Milligan 
gave a free organ recital at Rutgers Pres 
hyterian Church, Seventy-second street and 
Broadway, New York, under the auspices 
of the American Guild of Organists. He 
was assisted by Birney Brewster Pettigrue, 
baritone. The following program was 
given: 

Bach, 


Rondeau; 


Fugue in E flat (St. 

Thiele, Air-Variations and 
mant, Fourth Sonata; Cesar Franck, 
FE: Max Reger, Benedictus and Te 
First Symphony. 


Ann’): Couperin, 
Finale; Guil 
Pastorale in 
Deum; Louis 
Vierne, 





Metropolitan’s Easter Concert - 
On the E program at the Metro 
politan Opera House, March 27, were an 
air from “The Messiah” beautifully sung by 
Jane Oshorn-Hannah, “The Palms” by Rob- 
erf Witherspoon, and selections by Anna 
Meitschik, Vera Courtenay and Messrs. Clé 


aster 


ment, Dvtilloy, Forsell and Gianoli-Galetti 
The orchestra, under Max Bendix, per 
formed a concert overture by Anton Heg 
ner for the first time. 


CORNELL FESTIVAL TO 
BE BIGGER AND BETTER 


De Dann Arranges an Ambitious Series 
of Concerts to Take Place at End 
of This Month 





Irnaca, N. Y., April 4—The seventh 
annual music festival of Cornell Univer- 
sity will be held April 28, 29 and 30. There 


will be five coneerts. The principal choral 
works to be given are: Verdi's “Aida,” 
“Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch; the Epilogue 
to “Caractacus” and “The Challenge of 


Thor,” from “King Olaf,” by Elgar; “The 
Blessed Damozel,” by Debussy, and “La 
Vita Nuova,” by E. Wolf-Ferrari. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra will 
assist. Among the orchestral numbers on 
the program are: Overture, “Le Carnaval 
Romain,” Berlioz; Overture, “The Bar- 
tered Bride,’ Smetana; Prelude to “The 
Afternoon of a Faun,” Debussy; Suite, 
“Impressions of Italy,” Charpentier; Over- 
ture, ‘““Leonore,”’ No. 3, Beethoven. 

The soloists are Josephine Knight, Mrs. 
Grace Bonner Williams, Mrs. E. M. Cha- 
mot, sopranos; Mme. Alice Lakin, Mme. 
Florence Mulford, contraltos; George 
Hamlin, Lambert Murphy, tenors; Sydney 
Biden, Reinald Werrenrath, Eric Dudley, 
Lloyd Willey, baritones; Oscar Huntting, 
bass; Alfred de Soto, pianist. 

The conductors are Emil Mollenhauer, 


Dr. Hollis E. 
Johnston. 
On Wednesday 


Dann; organist, Edward F. 
evening, April 27, W. J. 
Henderson, music critic of the New York 
Sun, will deliver a lecture on “Dramatic 
Expression in Music.” 

The splendid success of the festivals at 
Cornell University is largely due to the 
untiring efforts and genius of one man— 
Dr. Hollis E. Dann. The festival chorus 
under his direction has won an enviable 
reputation, and his influence has been very 
great in advancing the cause of good music 
in the university and city, which is evi- 
denced not only by the remarkable success 
of the festivals, but in many other ways. 





Amy Grant gave her lecture recital on 
“Elektra” at the home of ex-Governor 
Odell, at Newburg-on-the-Hudson, on Mon- 
day evening, March 21, and at the Hotel 
Tuilleries, in Boston, on Saturday after- 
noon, March 26. Mrs. Elizabeth Ruggles 
assisted at the piano, 
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THE MENDELSSOHN CHOIR AGAIN 

Ever since the visit to New York, three years ago, of 
the great choral society of which all Canada is justly 
proud the name of Toronto as the home of the Men- 
delssohn Choir has been printed in large capitals on 
the maps of musical America. The musical New 
Yorker, we all know, is more or less—generally more— 
Chauvinistic in his judgment of what is worth his 
serious attention. He does admit the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at its universally recognized valua- 
tion; he knows of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
although he has not heard it under its present con- 
ductor; he is aware perchance that out in Cincinnati 
they have a May Festival biennially; he may even 
have heard that the West is making rapid strides for- 
ward; but that the Dominion beyond the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence could harbor a musical life with 
any more red blood in it than could be found in the 
great ice fields of the Northern Hudson Bay district 
had never impinged upon his imagination in his wildest 
moment of delirium before the invasion of Dr. Vogt 
and his choristers. 

We have none of us forgotten our feelings of almost 
incredulous amazement and our complete surrender to 
the thrall of the Mendelssohn Choir’s singing—even the 
most carping of the metropolitan critics readily ad- 
mitted after the second concert that a slight reservation 
he had made in regard to the balance of tone in his re- 
view of the first concert was due to the location of his 
seat arid not to any defect in the adjustment of voices. 
With our impressions of those concerts still vivid in 
our memory it is interesting to hear of the new con- 
quests the organization continues to make. Before 
visiting New York it had won Buffalo and Pittsburg; 
last year Chicago acclaimed it, as the metropolis had 
done two years before, and now this season Cleveland 
has fallen in line, and in its turn left the English lan- 
guage badly crippled as regards superlatives. Wilson 
G. Smith, the critic of the Cleveland Press, found the 
program “a succession of artistic surprises and con- 
summate mastery of effects.” His report is 
worth quoting more fully, for it reéchoes the verdict 
of every other city that has yet been sung to by this 
Canadian chorus: 


Concretely considered, the choir has been resolved by its director— 
through willing responsiveness on the part of the singers—into an 
animated machine—a vocal mechanism—perfect in its artistic adjust- 
ment. It has become a matter of subconscious effort upon the part 
of the singers. They sing well because they can’t help it. All this 
has been the result of years of patient effort on the part of Director 
Vogt and his forces. Rome-was not built in a day, neither was the 
Mendelssohn choir. 


And now the question suggests itself, When is New 
York to hear the Mendelssohns again? When they 
come they may rest assured of singing to capacity 
They have, teo, a standing invitation from 
The expenses incident to transporting a choir 


choral 


houses. 
Boston. 


of 250 men and women from Toronto to New York 
are considerable, and this society has no endowment. 
Its sole source of income is its annual week of con- 
certs in the home city—on ifs visits to the nearest of 
the cities on this side of the border the expenses eat 


up most of the profits. As in the case of the Chicago 
trip last year, the answer to the question concerning 
a second New York visit would seem to rest with the 
resident orchestras. If either the New York Symphony 
Society or the Philharmonic Orchestra were to join 
hands with the choir here, and the Boston Symphony 
should effect a similar arrangement for a visit to the 
Hub next season, the New York lovers of the finest 
achievements in choral art that can be found anywhere 
would welcome their second opportunity, and Boston 
assuredly would not be found wanting in cordial recog- 
nition on being introduced to the unique standard es- 
tablished by Toronto’s Mendelssohn Choir. 





MR. MAHLER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Gustav Mahler, conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, has made some remarks to a repre- 
sentative of the New York Times, which were printed in 
a recent issue. The conductor was apparently asked 
particularly about his plans for next season. He said 
little that was definite, but announced that he would 
divide programs more or less evenly between the classic 
and the modern schools, and that he would play music 
of all nations. He expressed the belief that a con- 
ductor should have no preferences—that he should play 
all music that is good. 

One thing he said that will be of special interest to 
Americans is that so many of the modern composers 
have turned their attention exclusively to opera that 
the conductor of a symphony orchestra has a difficult 
time finding new works. If this is the case} was there 
ever a more divinely appointed moment for attention 
to the many unheard scores by American composers 
which are erying out for performance? If the conduc- 
tor of a symphony orchestra in America is actually 
put to it to find new works, it would appear that the 
very first thing for him to do would be to explore the 
American field thoroughly. If the European conductor 
of an American orchestra thinks that the best American 
scores are going to come tumbling over themselves in 
their eagerness to reach him, and that if they are not 
brought to him and presented on bended knee they do 
not exist, he is making a vast mistake. 

Not only is this not the case, but it is almost certain 
that even if the conductor should issue a call for Ameri- 
can scores, he would not unearth many of the best. 
American composers have suffered too much and too 
long, and have been so deeply schooled in disappoint- 
ment that they are not easily to be led into what they 
would necessarily think must be an illusory Para- 
dise. They would merely believe that such a conductor 
was not sincere, that he was making a bid for popu- 
larity, and that pull and personality would rule. 

Even should they think he was in earnest, it is likely 
that they would believe that the host of eager and 
pushing would-be composers who would send in bad 
scores would so discourage the conductor that he would 
never take the pains, and make the necessary sacrifice 
of time and energy, to search out what was good. The 
conductor in America to-day attempting such a step 
would have to fight for the accomplishment of it, and 
the blockade in his way would be the momentum of in- 
credulity which the American composer has developed 
in the school of disappointment. 

Sooner or later something will break the deadlock, 
but no significance attaches in this respect to a con- 
that he will play good music of 


ductor’s statement 


all nations. 





MAX FIEDLER ON STRAUSS 


It would appear to be universally true that conduct- 
ors talk best with their batons, and get themselves into 
when they attempt the 
mortals, Musica AMERICA not long since had occa- 
sion to point out the absurdity of some remarks of 
Felix Weingartner. Max Fiedler, who shakes the stick 
so effectively over the great Boston Orchestra, 
now put himself on record in an interview in the New 
York Times, not only with speculative opinions which 
might be challenged, but with statements of supposed 
fact which cannot be accepted. Hans von Biilow and 
Franz Liszt appear to have been the only conductors 
equally happy in both human and orchestral speech. 

When Mr. Fiedler says that the music of “Elektra” 
will endure, and that much of Strauss’s work that falls 
within the “Elektra” “for all 
comparatively safe grcund, for anyone may indulge ir 


trouble ordinary speech of 


has 


class is time,” he is on 
speculation, and anyone is quite certain to have passed 
out of this world before the probable truth of such a 
statement can be put to the test. 

When, however, Mr. Fiedler says that “Wagner was 
the great founder of the school to which Strauss be- 
longs,” he is saying something which no true student 
and lover of Wagner can accept. It is true that, as Mr. 
Fiedler says, Wagner “broke away from all the con- 
ventions and raised opera and music drama to heights 
never before attained,” and it is equally true that Wag- 
ner had a tremendous influence upon Strauss. At the 





same time, it must be strongly affirmed that Richard 
Wagner founded no school of music drama in which 
the subject is not considered in its ideal relation to 
some aspect of life and progress of to-day; no school in 
which a sensational means of musical expression takes 
precedence over the purely human content and signifi- 
cance of the work, and no school where the desire to 
stagger the listener, or to “show off,’ orchestrally or 
dramatically, was greater than the desire to touch the 
mind and the heart, and to prompt to the upbuilding 
of a higher order of human life. One must vigorously 
demur at Mr. Fiedler’s statement that Strauss is Wag- 
ner’s “only follower of genius.” 

Wagner drew from all the world to upbuild his own 
personality, and. Strauss did the same; but Strauss 
built up a personality which, however it may be re- 
garded, cannot be regarded as that of a legitimate 
follower of Wagner. Strauss drew upon Berlioz, Liszt, 
Wagner, Oscar Wilde, Von Hofmannsthal and cthers, 
as Wagner drew upon Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, 
Shakespeare and the authors of the legends which 
formed the subjects of his dramas. But Strauss drew 
upon available sources to ends fundamentally different 
from those sought by Wagner. 

If there is any work which stands in legitimate suc- 
cession to that of Wagner, it is the work of James 
Grun, poet, and Hans Pfitzner, composer. The two 
music dramas, “Der Arme Heinrich” and “Die Rose 
vom Liebesgarten,” are works which may truly be said 
to be of the school of Wagner, and to seek ends in- 
dicated by him. The fate of these works is by no 
means settled yet. The performance of both has been 
attended by artistic storms of great intensity. They 
present questions not easily downed, and are not to be 
disposed of without more important hearings than they 
have yet been accorded. 





Here is a pointer for American compcsers the nature 
of whose ambition does not incline them to go in 
Richard Strauss’s direction. It comes from an Ameri- 
can composer who is making some successful experi- 
ments in the poetic and romantic capacity of the fugue 
form. He says: “It seems to me that the cultivation 
of the fugue form would be a good thing for present- 
day music, for fugue necessitates melody.” 
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William H. Sherwood and Virginia Listeman 

American musicians bob up in the news of the day 
in most every country of the world. The above snap- 
shot shows William H. Sherwood, the eminent pianist 
(standing), Virginia Listeman, the Chicago soprano, and 
a local manager, in Nassau, Bahama Islands, where 
these two artists appeared recently with much success 
in a series of concerts. 

Spiering—Theodore Spiering, the noted violinist and 
concert-master of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
is an ardent admirer of German opera and never misses 
an opportunity to attend the Metropolitan perform- 
ances when his duties permit. 

Fremstad—Olivia Fremstad hates to be interviewed. 
She says that when a newspaper man confronts her 
she invariably becomes the victim of something akin to 
stage fright. 

Kellerman—When off duty, Marcus Kellerman, the 
baritone now touring with the Damrosch Orchestra, 
spends most of his time in the garden patch, coaxing 
floral vegetation in the rear yard of his Brooklyn 
residence. 

Gluck—Alma Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is an American by nearly life-long residence and 
a firm believer in the value of home training for Ameri- 
can singers. “The best music in the world is to be 
heard in New York,” she declares. “It follows from 
this that the real student of music can get the. best 
form and interpretation right here. There are also as 
good technical and practical instructors in New York 
ae large American cities as can be found in the 
world. 
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Genius of Laura S. Collins Re- 
vealed in Many Varied Forms 
of Music 








By Stella Reid Crothers — 








[Eprror’s Note.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make these 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


To have won unstinted praise from New 
York critics as an actor is victory for any 
man or woman on the stage. To have 
achieved distinction as an interpreter of 
Greek drama before such an_ institution 
as Harvard College would satisfy the am- 
bition of most women. To have one’s 
musical compositions recognized the world 
over would make the most of us very 
proud; and to have the love of thousands 
of the childlike foreigners living in New 
York’s East Side would assure one that 
her life, if devoid of all the other high 
honors mentioned, had been to some pur- 
pose indeed. All these distinctions have 
been enjoyed by Laura Sedgwick Collins. 

Miss Collins is the daughter of a man 
who was in the governmental service and, 
but for a sudden affection of eyesight, 
would undoubtedly have attained a judge- 
ship in the Supreme Court of the United 


States. The artist, Emily L. Collins, whose 
paintings of flowers and birds command 
attention, is her mother, whose two sisters 
were, like herself, singers of note. 

Raised in this musical atmosphere it is 
small wonder that Miss Collins cannot 
remember when she did not sing and com- 
pose her own melodies. The first work that 
she put on paper was when she was a 
young girl. A friend made her a gift of 
a volume of poems, one of which appealed 
so strongly to her that she went to the piano 
and without hesitation played a melody 
which seemed to fit the words. The title 
of the song is “Amang the Rigs o’ Barley, 
O!” and it was sung with great success by 
Henrietta Beebee. 

The teaching of her mother was sup- 
plemented by instruction from W. H. B. 
Matthews, H. W. Madeaus Beale, Oscar 
Coon, whose book on orchestration she 
considers authoritative, and Carl Berg- 
stein, the tenor. But probably Miss Col- 
lins’s most delightful course of study 
was under Antonin Dvérak. She had the 
unique distinction of being the first woman 
pupil the famous master received in this 
country, and her work with him she counts 
one of the most enjoyable events of her 
life. The master paid Miss Collins the 
compliment she values above all others, 
when, first hearing one of her compositions, 
he said, “This is real American music— 
creative, not imitative.” 

Talking with Miss Collins one realizes 
what a very short period of time has 
elapsed since women composers in America 
have obtained recognition—when in the 
first meetings of the Manuscript Society, 
of which she was the only woman charter 
member, it was suggested that she use a 
man’s name with her compositions to in- 
sure their acceptance, or at least sign only 
initials, that her work might receive some 
consideration. 





LAURA SEDGWICK COLLINS 


Dvorak. A very beautiful work is for vio- 
lin, piano, organ, ‘cello and harp. 

Some of the most unique of her com- 
positions emphasize the voice rather than 
the instrument. One of the impressive 
ones, “Endymion,” is for baritone and 
soprano voices with organ, violin, drums 
and trumpet. She has given us some not- 
able quartets for male voices with violin 
and piano accompaniment. Her songs in- 
clude the famous “Ode to Beauty,” for 
solo voices and mixed quartet, and many 
settings to German folk song. 

A department of Miss Collins’s work of 
which the world knows practically nothing 
has been in connection with the kitchen 
garden of St. George’s Parish. In this 
social settlement work she has had many 
opportunities to observe the need and value 
of music in the home, particularly in the 
most humble homes. She gives very freely 
of her time and efforts to the People’s 
Institute Club. 

It was while engaged in philanthropic 
work of this character that Miss Collins 
realized more than ever before the need 
of patriotic songs, and the favor accorded 
“Old Glory,” her stirring setting to Fred 
Emerson Brooks’s words, is significant, as 
it has been sung with enthusiasm by boys 
and girls of all ages all over the United 
States. A piano selection, the “Graduates 
March,” written for the class of 1906 of 
the New York Public Schools, is also well 
liked. The “Lincoln Memorial Song,” of 
which she wrote both words and music, 
reveals deep reverence for the great Presi- 
dent. The song has been accorded the 
most sincere praise by veterans and patri- 
otic societies throughout the country. 

Miss Collins is a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution of the Empire State, 
for whom she wrote a patriotic song and 
chorus. When the National Peace Federa- 
tion convention was being planned she 
learned that the Peace Society had no suit- 
able hymn and at the request of the direc- 
tors, supplied the need with both words 
and music. 

One of Miss Collins’s greatest triumphs 
was when she essayed the difficult task of 
giving alone the play, “Sarah Tarbox, 
M. A.,” by Charles Barnard, before a criti 
cal New York audience, impersonating all 
the eleven characters and giving a most 
finished performance _histrionically and 





It has previously been 
the invariable rule of the 
Aeolian Company not to 
permit the PIANOLA to 
be used.in combination 
with any pianos other 
than those where the fac- 
tories are directly under 





Announcement of a New Musical 
Instrument— [he 


Steinway 
Pianola Piano 


By mutual arrangement between the houses 
of Steinway & Sons and The Aeolian Com- 
pany, the famous Steinway Piano is now 
obtainable with the PIANOLA built into it. 
This new instrument is known as the STEIN- 
WAY PIANOLA PIANO and The Aeolian 
Company control the sale for the entire world. 


Price of the Steinway Pianola Piano, $1,250 
Other Pianola Pianos, $550 and upwards 


The Aeolian Company «iene yon 


the control of the com- 
pany, namely, the Weber, 
the Steck, the Wheelock 
and the Stuyvesant. The 
one exception now made 
in favor of the Steinway is 
sufficiently justified by the 
mere mentionofthename. 


Aeolian Hall, 362 




















this country,—at Harvard University and 
the Hollis Street Theater in Boston. She 
wrote also the music for “Les Précieuses 
Ridicules” for the only performance of this 
piece which was ever given in England. 

Other dramatic productions for which 
she wrote the music are “Pierrot,” a pan- 
tomime by the late Captain Alfred Thomp- 
son, produced at the Berkeley Theater with 
Louise Closser Hale in the title role; 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,’ and “The Lotus 
Pool,” by Edwalyn De Kay, and for the 
woodland scenes from Shakespeare’s ‘“Win- 
ter’s Tale,” which was produced in the 
Fourth Avenue Lyceum Theater, New 
York, under the direction of David Be- 
lasco. On February 11 of this year, a 
musical play, “The Message of. History,” 
written and arranged by Miss Collins, 
was presented under her direction at the 
parish house of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. A song cycle for women’s 
voices, an operetta and a cantata are other 
works to her credit. Still another dra- 
matic poem for which she composed all 
the incidental music is “Jonathan,” a trag- 
edy by Thomas Ewing, Jr. 


CARNEGIE WON’T HELP 





Says Pittsburg Should Be Able to Take 
Care of Its Orchestra Itself 


Pirtsspurc, April 2.—Andrew Carnegie 
was asked yesterday if he expected to 
make an announcement concerning the per- 
petuation of the Pittsburg Orchestra or to 
contribute to that purpose. 

“I have no more to do with the Pittsburg 
Orchestra” he said in reply, “than with the 
heavenly choir which I hope to hear in 
the future. I will not disgrace Pittsburg 
by giving money to its orchestra. If Pitts- 
burg does not know enough to maintain 
such an orchestra as that her citizens don’t 
deserve even to hear the heavenly choir. 

“T am a devoted lover of music. I give 
organs to churches or help churches to 
get organs because I am willing to be 
responsible for everything the organs say, 
even though I could not be responsible for 
all that is said from the pulpit.” 








Miss Collins has undertaken with com- from a musical viewpoint also. The musi- The gift of melodic expression belongs Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet Engage- 
plete success many forms of musical com- cal selections of the piece were composed to Miss Collins in so rich a measure that ments 
position in addition to the songs by which by herself. Her music for the minuet, she actually feels she must repress her git” 2 “ a . 
she is so well and favorably known—songs which she danced with consummate grace too frequent inclination to “think in The following are the A pril engagements 
of the ballad type, in addition to more’ in the fourth act, was highly praised. rhythm.” Her most recent work is a of the Manhattan Ladies Quartet : a 
than two hundred children’s songs. She It is interesting to know that Miss Col- chorale which she is orchestrating and delphia, April 1; Newark, April 2; Broo . 
has written a good deal in symphonic form. lins wrote the incidental music for the first which is to be dedicated to Dv6rak’s lyn, April 10; a April 20 and 
One of her songs has been dedicated to presentation of “Elektra” ever given in memory. 21: Brooklyn, April 26. 
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“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’’— (London De ly Tele- 


graph.) 
“Seldom indeed do we find a planist In 


whom are combined so man ualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”—(Londos 
Daily Telegraph.) 

“Her playing Is refined, and she Ie 


plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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MUSICAL BUREAU 
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Jorome H, Remick Go. 


Music Publishers 
131 West 4ist Street NEW YORK 


We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 


> 












which is *‘A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers: 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 
“O Fair; O Pure!” 
“Nubian Girl’s Song.” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 
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NOW BOOKING 
Second AMERICAN Tour 
Season 1910-11 
Soloist with Concert Direction 
THEODORE THOMAS | 
ORCHESTRA |¥ E. FRANCKE 
Chicago, Ills. 24 W. 31st St., 
December 9-10 New York 
FERDINAND 1 





CHICAGO: 
246 Michigan Ave. 


emer: SCHAEFER 


MOND ECKERT. Orchestral and Choral Conductor 


VIOLINIST 


College of Musical Art, Indianapolis, Ind, 


The DUNNING 


IMPROVED MUSIC COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


SYSTEM 


Address for Prospectus: 
CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING, c. o. A. P. Schmidt 
11 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORE 


EDWARD J, FREUND 


‘BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
419 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Management: MARTIN FRANK 
' 24 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


* BORDE 


4 IN AMERICA SEASON 1909-10. Willaccepta 
limited number of pupils. 

Vv Studio, 39 E. 30th St. Tel. 2076 Mad. Sq. 

E Management, GEO. M. ROBINSON 

1 Madison Ave enve New York 


io 


ENID M.S. LA MONT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


FOLK MUSIC IN AMERICA 


A popular Lecture-Recital presenting poetic phases of 
American Folksong, Indian egro, Creole, Esquimaux, 
Canadian, Spanish-Californian, Etc. Opera Lectures, 
Wagner, Puccini, Debussy, etc. Instruction in Singing. 
Address, New York City, andiOranford., N. J. 
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WHAT MAY BE HEARD IN ANY EUROPEAN CONSERVATORY 








Pupit: How soon may I make my 
début ? 
TeacHER: Hurry up, my child, and I'll 


see that a few months in Italy this Winter 
will prepare you for the London season by 
Spring, which will mean that the following 
Winter you can be off to New York. 

Pupi_: But I cannot sing in either place, 
for I do not know their language (Eng- 
lish). 

TEACHER: My child, that matters not. 
In neither country can they have a very 
keen feeling for music, for they never 
allow their vocal music to be sung in the 
vernacular, not even by their own sing- 
ers! They seem to prefer the mystery at- 
tached to non-comprehension! (Smiles 
from teacher and pupil.) 

Pupit: But how can they enjoy opera 
or music if sung in languages they do not 
understand, and how can they tell whether 
we sing our own music well or not? 


TEACHER: Sing a high note or a low 
note well, be very exacting in your de- 
mands as to professional fees and com- 
forts (which you have never enjoyed at 
home), and the managers will be satisfied. 
I can ‘hardly believe the public likes this 
system, but so long as the public has no 
say in the matter, my child, and we for- 
eigners get the money, and their artists do 
not, we need not complain of their system 
of carrying on Art! (More smiles from 
teacher and pupil.) What we want to do 
is to fight any change of this system taking 
place in England or America; for when it 
does occur, as they really have artists and 
beautiful voices, and when their public 
once appreciates these facts, good-bye to 
us Continental singers, unless we learn 
English better than they can sing; and 
good-bye to the millions that have been 
flowing out of their pockets into ours! 

eA 





GIRL WITH TWO VOICES 


Dorothy Toye’s Success in Paris Has 
Been Remarkable 


Paris, March 19.—The success made by 
Dorothy Toye, of Minneapolis, who has 
already been written of in MusicAL AMER- 
ICA, has been nothing short of extraordi- 
nary. She is singing at a music hall where 
she has a six months’ contract at $1,000 a 
month. No other American concert hall 
singer in the recollection of the American 
colony has ever made such a long contract 
with a Parisian manager. 

Miss Toye has been described as “the girl 
with the Jekyll and Hyde voice.” There 
are two distinct qualities in it, those of 
tenor and soprano. Although she appar- 
ently is a delicate girl, she sings tenor ro- 
busto, her great voice filling the theater. 
She is advertised as combined Caruso and 
Patti. She has been singing in public less 
than a year, having appeared once in New 
York and recently in London, where she 
met with success. 

Miss Toye has never taken a singing les- 
son, and has not received any musical in- 
struction. She says she has been able to 
sing in the two voices ever since she can 
remember. 


W. J. HENDERSON TO LECTURE 








Critic Will Discuss “Tempera- 
in Detroit 


“Sun” 
ment and Art in Music” 


Detroit, Micu., April 1.—The Lenten 
season has been very quiet, musically, in 
Detroit, but a large number of artists are 
advertised for April. Under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musicale, William J. Hen- 


derson, the music critic of the New York 
Sun, will give a lecture on “Temperament 


and Art in Music” early in April. 

The Michigan Conservatory of Music has 
arranged to give six evening recitals during 
April and May by pupils from the artists’ 
classes of that institution. The recitals are 
to be a test of a prophecy made several 
years ago by Victor Benham, to the effect 
that he could produce students in Detroit 
up to the standard of those in European 
centers. 

A new music school has been born in this 
city within the last month. It is known as 
the American Conservatory of Music, and 
is directed by A. M. Straub, a well-known 
vocal teacher. A, C. 





Youthful Contralto Wins Grand Opera 
Success 

CINCINNATI, March 29.—In opening their 
season at the Walnut Street Theater last 
night, the Messrs. Aborn introduced for 
the first time a youthful contralto, Mar- 
garet Jarman, pupil of Achille Alberti. 
Miss Jarman’s interpretation of the role 
of Asucena, in “Il Trovatore,” earned warm 
critical commendation, -It was her début 
in a principal role in grand opera in Eng- 
lish, as it was also the first night for the 
first of the Aborn English grand opera 
companies to open for this season. Miss 
Jarman is but twenty years old. 


MacBurney Pupils in Easter Program 


Cuicaco, March 28.—William C. Free- 
man, tenor, and Merle Meagley, basso, both 
of whom are pupils of Thomas N. Mac- 
Burney, took part in an elaborate musical 


program at McCabe Memorial M. E. 
Church on Easter Sunday. 


GERMAN LESS SINGABLE 


Alessandro Bonci Sure Opera in English 
Is Practicable 


Alessandro Bonci, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is an earnest ad- 
vocate of grand opera in English. In a 
recent interview with Charles Henry Melt- 
zer, music critic of the New York Ameri- 
can, Mr. Bonci said: 

“IT see no reason whatever why English 
should not be as musical as other languages 
in opera. I am sure it could be made agree- 
able to the ear if it were sung properly, 
and if good librettos were obtainable. It 
is all a question of diction—of learning to 
enunciate rightly, clearly and musically. 1 
have quite accustomed my ear to English. 
and I know what I am talking about. 

“English is much more easy to sing 
than German, 

“Mr. Conried once asked me if I would 
object to learning two roles in your ver- 
nacular. I expressed my readiness to do 
as he wished. I am still ready and willing 
to learn opera in English, and to sing 
here in that language on the stage. For 
instance, I would be glad to master the 
parts of Fausi and the Duke in ‘Rigolet- 
to,’ always provided, of course, I could 
get good librettos. 


“Next season, when I return to America 


for my concert tour, you will hear me 
sing several English songs. Then you will 
know that your language can be made 
musical. 


“That it will soon be used in opera here 
I feel sure. 





Managerial Contrasts 


Bernard Ulrich, of the Chicago Opera 
House, is in New York. So is Henry Rus- 
sell, of the Boston Opera House. They 
form a remarkable contrast. Russell is slim. 
Ulrich is imposing in size. Russell is fluent. 
Ulrich is almost phlegmatic. ‘Russell talks 
business in the interstices of art. Ulrich 
talks art in the interstices of business. Both 
of them are gallant defenders of themselves 
when attacked. Never was such a pair of 
Arcadians. When they have combined with 
Gatti-Casazza, the Count Centanini and An- 
dreas Dippel, the Meistersinger Quintet will 
look anemic beside this combination.—New 
York Telegraph. 


R. E. Johnston Incorporates 
Atpany, N. Y., April 1.—Articles of 
“ie gs have been filed this week by 
. Johnston, of New York, “to furnish 
amie operatic, musical and dramatic per- 
formances and generally engage in the 
ergy of impresarios and concert man- 


agers. Capital, $5,000. Directors: Robert 
E. Johnston, Maurice A. Kraus and Louisa 
G. Breid, No. 1133 Broadway, New York 
City. 





Henry W. Savage Sails 
Henry W. Savage sailed from New York 
on the Lusitania, March 30, for a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip in Europe. 
In Berlin he will attend the premiére of 


“Little Boy Blue,” an operetta by Henry 
Beremy, and he will also visit Paris and 
Vienna, as well as the Passion Play at 


Oberammergau. 





According to Nellie Melba, no student 
should go to Europe to continue his mu- 
sical education without $3,000 a year at his 
disposal. 









MAUD 


POWELL 


ADDRESS 


H. GODFREY TURNER 
1402 BROADWAY = NEW YORK, Nv. Y. 
































LAZAR S. 


VOICE CULTURE 
Address; 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel. 1350 Columbus 


Method Recommended by 
Schaliapine Sammarco Zerola 


DAVID C. TAYLOR 


Voice Culture 
Author of 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SINGING” 


432 F.\€TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LEON SAMPAIX 


BELGIAN PIANIST 


Metropolitan School of Music 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Chicago Address: 
246 Michigan Ave., care of George R. Eckert 


Oratorio Gc. MAGNUS Concert 


SCHUTZ 


BASS BARITONE 


Studio, 605 Carnegle Hall, New York Clty 
Concert Direction, A. J. BERNHARDT, 102-4 W. 38th St., New York 
Tel. 5312 Murray Hill. _A Few Pupils Accepted 


GEORGIA HALL 


PIANISTE 


Address: 
HAENSEL & JONES 


FRANK X, DOYLE 


TENOR 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital 


Personal Address: 


362 State St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 


STILLMAN 


THE STILLMAN QUARTET 


(PIANO AND STRINGS) 
Concerts and Historical Recitals. 
Piano playing according to Physiological and 
Psychological Laws 
New York 


Studios: 514 West West 114th Street 
ow THIELE 
Solo Violinist and Teacher 


1902-6 PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
1906-10 N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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211 WEST 137th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





LYMAN WELLS CLAR 


ORATARIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 


BARITONE 


Personal Address 


Tel. 610 Rrvant 








Garnett FU FV IGE- TENor 








76 Auditorium 
Building 
CHICAGO 





104 W. 47th St., NewYork | 
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GUSTAY MAHLER 10 
SEEK REST ABROAD 


Philharmonic Conductor Will Also 
Search for New Works for 
Next Season 


“I am much pleased with the results of 
my season’s work-here,” said Gustav Mah- 
ler, who, his season with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra having been con- 
cluded, is soon to sail for Europe. “Things 
have been as satisfactory as could have 
been expected,” he informed a New York 
Times representative. “The orchestra has 


improved from concert to concert, and the 
attitude of the New York public is always 
serious and attentive. 

“I have made no plans as yet for my 
concerts for next season, nor can I until | 
have been abroad and looked over some 
of the new scores. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that there will be anything next sea- 
son to correspond to the historical and 
Beethoven cycles of this season. I shall 
divide the programs more or less evenly 
between the classic and the modern 
schools, and I shall play good music of all 
nations. I believe a conductor should have 
no preferences. He should play all music 
that is good. 

“Unfortunately, so many of the modern 
composers have turned their attention so 
exclusively to opera that the conductor of 
a symphony orchestra has a difficult time 
in finding new works. 

“This is especially true of Italy. How- 
ever, Busoni is an Italian composer who 
has done some extremely good symphonic 
work. But for important novelties one 
must turn almost exclusively to France 
and Germany, with occasional aid from 
Russia, Finland and Bohemia. Debussy 
has just written something which I may 
produce next season, and Paul Dukas has 
almost completed a symphony which he 
has promised to let me have as soon as it 
is done. 

“Strauss has told me that henceforth he 
will write only operas. He says that he is 
done with symphonic works. He may 
change his mind, but he probably will not 
do so at once, because he is at present im- 
mersed in the score of his new comic opera. 

“When I leave here I had planned to go 
directly to. Paris, where Edouard Colonne 
asked me to conduct one of my sym- 
phonies. But poor Colonne is dead, and 
that may change the plans of the organi- 
zation. I have already cabled the authori- 
ties of the festival at Mannheim that | am 
too tired to conduct there. There was to 
have been a season of my works, a per- 
formance of ‘Die Meistersinger’ and some 
other things, but I have had a very hard 
Winter, and a week of hard conducting in 
May would be too much for me now. | 
want rest. 

“I shall probably not conduct next year 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. | prom- 
ised to conduct a few performances this 
year, and so I did, ‘Pique Dame,’ but there 
are enough other conductors there now. 
They do not need me any more. 

“*Pique Dame’ has not made all the 
success with the public which I hoped it 
would. The subject is gloomy, but the 





music is very beautiful and very moving. 
It is a greater work undoubtedly than 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin,’ which, 
however, has everywhere attained more 
popularity with the public.” 

“Do you prefer to conduct operas or 
symphony orchestras?” Mr. Mahler was 
asked. 

“T have no preference. I like to go from 
one to the other. It is a change.” 

“Will you write an opera?” 

“No, never. I have been in the theater 
all my life, and have come too close to the 
operas of other men ever to care to write 
one. When I compose I shall devote my- 
self to symphonic works. But I shall not 
play too many of my compositions here 
myself. That might be misunderstood. | 
prefer to bring out the newer works of 
other composers.” 


CHICAGO PIANIST’S SUCCESS 





Howard Wells Requested to Give Re- 
cital in Vienna 











HOWARD WELLS 


Brrtin, GERMANY, March 21.—Howard 
Wells, of Chicago, spent four days in V1- 
enna recently with some of his piano pupils, 
who were to play for Leschetizky. Together 
with Arthur van Eweyk, the well-known 
baritone, he gave a concert at Eberwalde, 
Germany, on February 15. It was extremely 
successful, and Mr. Wells has already been 
requested to give a piano recital in Vienna. 





Mendelssohn at Work 


One of Mendelssohn's friends tells the 
following. interesting anecdote about the 
great master, indicating the astonishing 
state of mental discipline he had reached: 

“One morning I went to Mendelssohn's 
room and found him engaged in writing 
music. I wanted to go away again di- 
rectly, so as not to disturb him. He asked 
me to remain, however, remarking: ‘] am 
merely copying out.’ I remained in con- 
sequence and we talked of all kinds of 
subjects, he continuing to write the whole 
time. He was not copying, for there was 
no paper but that upon which he was 





STRANGE JEALOUSY OF LAMPERTI AND HIS FATHER 








Although Giovanni Lamperti, who died 
on March 18 in Berlin, was not so dis- 
tinguished a musician as his father, Fran- 
cesco Lamperti, he was recognized as one 
of the best singing teachers of modern 




















THE LATE GIOVANNI LAMPERTI 
times. His most noted pupil is Mme. Sem- 
brich, though she also studied with the 
elder Lamperti who died in 1&2 at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

Mme. Lena Doria Devine, of New York, 
was a pupil of both Lampertis and for 
three years made her home with the family 
of the elder in Milan, 

“Strange as it may Mme. 


’” ° 
seem,” said 


Devine recently to a representative of the 
New York Post, “father and son never un- 
derstood each other and were never on 
good terms. They were both high strung, 
highly temperamental, and perhaps got on 
each other’s nerves. At any rate, there 
was a jealousy between them that was 
never overcome. The father said that his 
son was no musician, and the son answer- 
ed by saying: ‘At my father’s death he 
had great fame and no money; at my 
death I will have a reasonable amount of 
fame and a large income.’ When the mis- 
understanding between the two became un- 
bearable the younger man went into the 
musical profession for himself. 

“Giovanni Lamperti appropriated and 
used the methods of his father. His favor- 
ite way of teaching was in classes of three 
or four; that is, each pupil took his les- 
sons separately, but in the presence of 
others. The advantages of such a system 
are self-evident. Not only is the pupil’s 
perception of the ideal tone quality sharp- 
ened by hearing the faults of others cor- 
rected, but it accustoms one to sing in 
public. Lamperti was not gentle in his 
ways, nor was he given to flattering com- 
ments. The greater the possibilities he saw 
in a pupil the more exacting he was, the 
more he worked with that pupil, letting 
nothing faulty escape, never ceasing to 
find some imperfections. But at times the 
exacting critic would turn enthusiastic 
listener. He would be completely over- 
come by some well-rendered phrase. He 
would turn his head, his face glowing with 
admiration, to those present and exclaim: 
‘Did you hear that? What a tone,’ and 
the next moment he might storm like a 
fury and call the pupil a stupid goose. 

“First of all, Giovanni Lamperti stood 
for purity of tone and never for sacrific- 
ing quality for quantity. He believed that 
if modern music demanded that tonal 
heauty should become a secondary consid- 
eration the sooner we came down to plain 
speech the better. This in a general way 
was Lamperti’s creed.” 





writing. To my surprise I found it was 
an orchestral work in full score (later it 
was performed as his Grand Overture in 
C Major). He filled in all the compli- 
cated instrumental parts, working down- 
ward measure by measure, until each meas- 
ure on all the staves was complete, before 
he went to the next measure. During all 
this time there was no looking forward 
or backward, no comparing, no humming 
over or anything of the sort; the pen kept 
going steadily on, slowly and carefully it 
is true, but without pausing. The ‘copying 
out’ meant that the whole composition to 
the last note had been so thought over 
and worked out in his mind that he beheld 
it there as though it had been actually 
lying before him.”—The Etude. 


Kronold-Hinkle Recital in New York 


In Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, on the evening of March 30, a joint 
recital was given by Hans Kronold, ’cel- 
list, and Florence Hinkle, the eminent so- 
prano. Mr. Kronold played several com- 
positions of his own, and Miss Hinkle was 
heard to great advantage in a number of 
songs. Her exquisite voice, perfect vocal 
technic, and her mastery of all the subtle 


secrets of emotional expression secured 
her an ovation from all those present. 
There are few more thoroughly delightful 
singers on the American concert stage to- 
day than Miss Hinkle, 


New German Operetta 

A new German operetta, “Die Rahjas- 
braut,’ was produced for the first time on 
any stage luesday evening, March 29, at 
the Irving Place Theater, New York. It is 
the work of Herman Spielter, who won the 
Hoffman prize for musical composition a 
few years ago, and Anton C. Eggers, whose 
“Nina” was brought out at the German 
Theater when the late Heinrich Conried 
was its manager. The piece, which tells 
the story of an Indian Rajah who comes 
to America in search of a bride, was warm 
ly received. 





Sylva to Sing in Chicago 

“| have been engaged for the new Chi- 
cago Opera Company, which is to open in 
the Fall,” said Marguerita Sylva in an 
interview March 30. “I shall also probably 
sing at the Metropolitan and in Boston. | 
am learning a number of roles in Italian, 
and will, besides, add to my French re- 
pertory.” 





DR. 


MUIR’S 


47 VEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Dear Mutr: 


give me to exercise my art. 


What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
cabinet. I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 


WHAT DALMORES SAYS: 


I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, pleasant time in your little 
I am deeply grateful for all your care, skill and attention, and the freedom you 


INHALATORIUM 








HARLES DALMORES. 
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NG, CHICAGO. 


Opera, - Oratorio, 
Recitals, Concerts 


PUPILS RECEIVED 


HUGH ANDERSON 


BASSE CHANTANTE 


606 KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 
Residence Studio: 
4522 Van Buren % 





THEODORE HABELMANN 
SCHOOL OF OPERA (Sint) 


Formerly Stage Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York 
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WEST END AVENUE 
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In Europe, season of 1909-10. 


FRANCES 
HEWITT 





ACCOMPANIST Mmuuan 


Management, EUGENE KUESTER, 25 WEST 424 ST. 


BOWNE 


226 West 129th St. 
SOPRANO oncarts, Recitals 


Management, WALTER R. ANDERSON 
6 West 38th St. ‘Phone 349-38th New York 








AUGUSTA 
Steinway Piano used. Exclusive Management: 


COTTLOW Haensel & Jones, 1 East 42d Street 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, announces 


GEORGE HAMLIN The Distinguished American Tenor 








HJALMAR VON DAMECK S0Le_viouinist 


664 PARK AVENUE 
Iastruction, Ensemble Playing. Orchestral Conducting 
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CONTRALTO 


PITTSBURG ACADEMY 
PITTSBURG. PA. 





ciusePPE CA MIPANARI 


OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 
Personal Address: 668 West End Ave... New York 
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Concert 
Soprano 


EASTERN TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Direction: 

J. €. FRANCKE 

24 Ww. Sist St., N. We 





Tel. 3778 Mad. 





MRS. KARL 


FEININGER 


PIANIST,—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
COACHING 
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EDWARD 


WALKER 


Dramatic-Lyric 
Tenor 


6230 ELLIS AVENUE 
__ CHICAGO 


CARL BERNHARD 


PHILIPSEN 


PIANIST 
RANKESTR 7 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen Carl Tollefsen 
Viadimir Dubin 
CONCERT TOUR BOOKING 


Mazagement: 
WALTER 8. ANDERSON 5 West 38th St., New York 


SUMMER TERM FOR 
SINGERS 4x2 TEACHERS 


Five weeks, July 7 to August 11, inclusive. Twenty 
private lessons with MR. J. C. WILCOX, weekly lec- 

tures, pedagogic discussions and son recitals. Tuition 
$50.00. Only ‘Te students recetved in this course, of whom 
8 are already entered. If interested write at once. 


The WILCOX STUDIOS, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colo. 


GEORGE NELSON HOLT 


LYRIC BASS 
Authorized Pupil of Jean De Reszke 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, TEACHING 
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find there reminiscences of ‘La Mascotte,’ 
then of Debussy and Also of d’Indy.” 
THE bicentenary of the birth of Dr. 

Thomas Arne was celebrated by the 
Sunday Concert Society of London at one 
of its concerts in Queen’s Hall last month. 
Three of the choicest songs by the com- 
poser of “The Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
“Polly Willis” and Shakespeare lyrics were 
sung by Amy Evans, and a new orchestral 
arrangement of “Rule, Britannia,” prepared 
especially for the occasion by Henry J. 
Wood, was played. “Rule, Britannia,” by 
the way, is credited with having done more 
than any other melody to create a. pa- 
triotic spirit. 

As there is no memorial of any kind to 
this composer, a movement has now been 
started to remedy this defect and to put 
up a tablet and colored window to his 
memory in his parish church. Dr. Arne 
was born in the parish of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, on March 12, 1710, and most of 
his life was spent. and his work done in 
that district. He was buried in St. Paul’s 
churchyard on March 15, 1778. 

Sir Ernest Clarke, writing in the Daily 
Telegraph, recalls that when Arne was a 
boy at Eton he amused himself, if not his 
classmates, by playing. on what Dr. Bur- 
ney describes as “a miserable, cracked, 
common flute” and such was his pas- 
sion for music that after leaving school he 
used “to avail himself of the privilege of 
a servant by borrowing a livery and going 
into the upper gallery of the Opera, which 
was then appropriated to domestics.” He 
played at home secretly on a muffled spinet 
and took furtive lessons from the violin- 
ist, Michael Festing, while he was training 
for the law. When the elder Arne, who 
was an upholsterer, called at a patron’s 
house on business one day he was invited 
upstairs “where there was a large com- 
pany and a concert, in which to his great 
astonishment he caught his son in the very 
act of playing the first fiddle.” Thereafter 
young Thomas was allowed to follow his 
natural bent and at an early age he became 
distinguished as a teacher of singing. 

* * * 


AMONG the season’s American débu- 

tantes in Germany a young pianist 
who hails from Los Angeles has _ been 
distinguishing herself. As Bernice Roche 
she had convinced her friends -in her Cal- 
ifornia home city of her uncommon nat- 
ural endowment before she went abroad 
for further study. In Berlin she threw 
herself, heart and soul, into her work with 
Mme, Carrefio, displaying an unflagging 
capacity for concentration and achievement 
that was the despair of many of her fel- 
low-students. 

One Summer day a physical break-down 
rudely disturbed her musical plans, the 
piano had to be banished and she and her 
mother sought new sights and sounds in 
travel. As they were sauntering through 
the Rhine country Cupid suddenly led a 
young German littérateur named Richard 
Oberwinder across the path of this musi- 
cal daughter of an American army officer 
and—* * * * Now, five years after her 
marriage, Bernice Roche Oberwinder has 
resumed the thread of her ambition for a 
concert career and-has made her deferred 
début with recitals in Munich, Dresden, 
Berlin and Leipsic with most gratifying 
results. It is predicted for her by the 
critics that as she gains the authority that 
is born of experience before the public ‘she 
will rapidly become one of the most popu- 
lar of concert pianists. She has been play- 
ing Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor, Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Rubinstein’s 
Barcarolle in A minor, an Impromptu by 
Sinding, a Capriccio by Jordan, Baeker’s 
“In der Spinnstube” and Liszt’s “St. Fran- 
cis” Legends. 

*x* * 

HATEVER may be the outcome of 
the negotiations now pending between 
Oscar Hammerstein and Félia_ Litvinne, 
with the Manhattan and next season as the 
objective place and time, the portly, Parisi- 
anized Russian soprano will be at no loss 
for a public to sing to, for there is no 
other woman singer that can boast as large 
a following throughout France as is hers. 

Howe’er it be, no French chronicler ever 
makes the slightest unfavorable comment 
on her art. She has but recently com- 
pleted an extended concert tour. For her 


of Schumann’s “Dichterliebe,” 
Wagner’s “Isoldens Liebstod,”’ Moussorg- 
ski’s “Berceuse,” Vidal’s “Roses Mortes” 
and Diémer’s “Le Cavalier” imaginative en- 
thusiasts rank her, according to Le Monde 
Musical, with Henrietta Sonntag, with Al- 
boni, even with Patti! 

One of the operas for which Mr. Ham- 
merstein doubtless has her in view is 
Saint-Saéns’s “Henri VIII,” which he in- 
tends to produce next season for Maurice 
Renaud. Mme. Litvinne has frequently 
appeared in the work with Renaud at the 
Paris Opéra. 


singing 


* * * 


ONE way to determine the standard of 

musical taste of a community is to 
take a plebiscite. This plan was adopted 
recently in Glasgow by the Choral and Or- 
chestral Union. At the top of the list of 
works held in highest esteem by the con- 
cert-goers of the Scotch city stood Beeth- 
oven’s Fifth Symphony, which received 407 
votes, while Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony ran it a close second with 405 
votes, 

Third and fourth in order came the “Le- 
onora” Overture, No. 3, and the “Pas- 
toral” Symphony, respectively. The over- 
ture to “Die Meistersinger,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and Rossini’s 
“William Tell” Overture followed and after 
them came Elgar’s Symphony, which, there- 
fore, may be said to have approached very 
nearly to the old favorites in Glasgow’s 


estimation. 
* * oa 


“NEXT August Marie Hall, the English 


violinist, will begin her first tour of 
South Africa. This Sevcik colleague of 
Jan Kubelik is kept pretty steadily be- 
fore the public in one part or another of 
the British Empire. The sum guaranteed 
her for her South African visit is $50,000. 
* 
ONE of the unreported items on the vau- 
deville bill in which the*singers of the 
Dresden Court Opera joined, with the 
acting personnel of the Residence and Cen- 
tral Theaters of the Florence on the Elbe 
for their annual frolic was the perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Children’s “Symphony,” 
for which Minnie Nast, the Court Opera’s 
Madame Butterfly, beat time with the 
baton. General Music Director Ernst von 
Schuch and his two assistant conductors 
were fiddlers. for the time being, the cellist, 
Georg Wille, turned contrabassist and 
Mmes. Boehm-van Endert and Bender- 
Schafer, both opera singers, also took or- 
chestral instruments in hand, but what most 
caught the large audience’s fancy was that 
all of the players, including even the dig- 
nified Von Schuch, were attired in chil- 
dren’s clothes. 
* * 
T had to come—the temptation could not 
longer be resisted. And it is Don Lor- 
enzo Perosi, the Italian priest-composer, 
that has yielded and set to work to trans- 
mute the calamitous Messina earthquake of 
a year ago last December into a symphony. 
The musicians of Naples are looking for- 
ward with the keenest interest to the early 
first performance of the symphonic “Mes- 
sina.” 3, ta Bh 


New York Symphony Starts on Long 
Tour 

The New York Symphony Orchestra left 
New York Monday, March 28, for the long- 
est tour it has ever undertaken. It began 
in Troy, and extends, for about eleven 
weeks, as far south as New Orleans, then 
west through Texas to Los Angeles, north 
to San Francisco, Portland, Vancouver, 
and then eastward by way of Denver and 
Kansas City. With Walter Damrosch, the 
conductor, and his men went Mme. Ander- 
son, soprano; Mme. Van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Marcus Kel- 
lerman, baritone. June 11 is the date set 
for arrival back in New York. 








Metropolitan to Escape Duty on Scenery 


Although it was feared that the tariff 
laws of the United States would not allow 
the Metropolitan Opera Company to take 
its scenery and costumes to Paris this 
Spring without paying duty upon their 
re-entry into the United States next Fall, a 
way out of the difficulty has been dis- 
covered by the Treasury Department at 
Washington. It was announced April 1 
= the property would be re-admitted duty 
ree. 











The National Institute 
of Music 


offers exceptional advantages in all 
branches of music study, under a fac- 
ulty unsurpassed for its excellence, 
and which includes Herman Epstein, 
Theo. Van Yorx, Gustave Borde, Oli- 
ver T. Holden, Jessie Ollivier Taylor, 
Maximilian Pilzer, Davol Sanders, R. 
J. Winterbottom, Arnold Janser, A. 
L. Judson and the Director, Myron A. 
Bickford. 

Pupils are accepted in all grades 
and special attention is given to be- 
ginners in all departments. 

For booklet and full information ap- 


ply to 
39 East 30th Street, New York City 











The John E. Pinkham Musical Bureau 


1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
OFFERS 


The MARGULIES TRIO 


ADELE MARGULIES, Plano 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Violin 
LEO SCHULZ, ’Cello 

The following Artists available for solo 
engagements: 

MR. LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Violin 

MR. CLARENCE EDDY, Organist 

MISS LUCY MARSH, Soprano 

MRS. CLARENCE EDDY, Contralto 

MR. CLIFFORD WILEY, Baritone 

MR. DON CARLOS BUELL, Tenor 








Violin G Strings 


Made by 


C. F. Albert 


Used and endorsed by YSAYE and 
all great artists as the best 
in the world. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 
Violinmaker, Repairer and Importer 
205 S. 9th St., Pattedciphia, Pa. 


Interesting Booklet. ° * Violtus Poor 
and Good, * sent }ree. 














LECPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


STUDIOS 
111 W. 117th St., - New York 
Telephone 6408-J Morningside 
Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone 2173 Prospect 


SIGHT SINGING 





MME. TROTIN ,,, sTuio 
Classes and Private Lessons PHONE 5410 RIVER 
EDITH 


Chapman Goold 


SOPRANO 
2314 Broadway *Phone 1630 River 


wus ELLIOT 


MICHAEL 
INTERPRETATIVE DANCER 


escent Persona! Representative : 
W. $. BIGELOW, JR, E. M. 5 FITE 
Marbridge Bidg. Herald Square, N.Y. 102 W. 93rd St., New York. 


4 : WARFORD: 


Lecture Song Recitals 
38 East 22d St., New York 


*Phone, 395 Gramercy 


Homer Norris 


Harmony Counterpoint Composition 
St. George’s Memorial House, 
207 East 16th Street, Mow York City 


GEORGE 


COPELAND 


Leading American Pianist 
Management - - - - LEE PORTER 
400 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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wuss ORMSBY 


Boston Festival Orchestra 
and Worcester Festival 
For dates and terms address 
HAENSEL & JONES 
1 East 42d St.. New York 


SOPRANO 
SOLOIST 





ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF :* 


— Culture « 
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DRAKE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Sixth Floor. Auditerium Bidg. [ari §. Brake, Director Bianco Bleed, Associate Dirscter 


Baril R. Drake 

Blanche Blood 

Harry R Detweiler 

Minnie E. Beaumont 

Hermann W. Barnard 
and F other 
Eminent Instructors 





~~acBurney 


609 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago 


BARITONE 


Three Years Assistant 


Tel. Harrison 1727 to King Clark * 
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MUSIC SCHOOLS IN MIDDLE WEST 
ANTICIPATE AN ACTIVE SUMMER 





Walton Perkins Optimistic Regarding Prospects for Forthcoming 
Sessions—Anton Foerster’s Recital—News of Chicago 
Musicians and Conservatories 


Cuicaco, April 4.—Walton Perkins, the 
well-known educator, regards the present 
Summer outlook for music very optimistic- 
ally. He remarked last week to the repre- 
sentative of Musicat America: “While 
we regard the general financial results of 


Summer schools as so much ‘velvet,’ the 
trend of inquiry thus far this season 
shows unusual interest, and it looks to me 
like a lively Summer in music in the Mid- 
dle West. As a good Summer is a fair 
index of a better Winter, I am inclined to 
regard the interests of music in the educa- 
tional way as very promising locally.” 

Chicago, which has already enjoyed 
eight weeks of grand opera—some exam- 
ples worthy the name and others not—now 
faces the important season of the Metro- 
politan Company. The advance sale is one 
of the largest on record. The season opens 
on Monday evening at the Auditorium with 
a revival of “Gioconda.” 

Virginia Listemann, having concluded 
a very successful concert tour visiting Palm 
Beach, Miami, Tampa, Key West, Fla., and 
Nassau, in the Bahamas, will only have a 
brief rest at home before making a supple- 
mentary trip with Bernard Listemann. 
They give recitals April 9 and 10, in Deca- 
tur, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala., 12th; Aniston, 
13th; Gadsden, 14th, Alabama; Rome, 15th, 
and Atlanta, Ga., 17th. 

The Leon Marx String Quartet, the 
latest addition to local musical enrichment, 


made its début successfully last Friday 
evening in Music Hall. It is composed of 
Leon Marx, Joseph Silberstein, George 


Rasch and Herman Felber, all instrument- 
alists associated with the Thomas Orches- 
tra. The first essay was naturally not all 
that could be desired, but at the same time 
it showed an aggregation of decided tal- 
ent for good ensemble playing. Mr. Marx 
gave as a solo the Tartini Sonata in G 
Major, and the quartet was heard in the 
Mozart F Major and the Beethoven D 
Major. The organization is decidedly in- 
teresting and promises to become a poten- 
tial factor in the field of chamber music. 
The annual musicale and entertainment 
given by Anna Groff-Bryant last Friday 
evening in the Assembly Room in the Fine 
Arts Building proved to be a most enjoy- 
able affair. Aside from the original char- 
acter dances and the cotillon, a musical 
program of merit was advanced. Marie 
White Longman, contralto, who has been 
heard too infrequently of late, reappeared 
most advantageously under these auspices. 
Her rich, full voice has found itself again, 
with all of its fine, sentimental and emo- 


tional values. “Die Lotusblume,” ‘“Nie- 
mand hats Gesehen” (Schumann) and 
“Schlagende Herzen” and “Cacelie” of 


Strauss were superbly given. 





Elsa Hollinger, daughter of the Swiss 
Consul, directed the music of a high school 
operatic version of “Julius Cesar” last 
Wednesday evening in Germania Hall. 

















ANTON FOERSTER 


Bohemian Pianist, Who Gave a Recital 
in Chicago Last Week 


Silvio Scionti, the well-known Italian 
pianist, will give a recital Thursday after- 
noon, April 14, in Kimball Hall. 

Irene Martin, the Hungarian violinist 
(pupil of Joseph Chapek), assisted by 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, and Irma 
Almassy, soprano, will give a_ recital 
Thursday evening in Auditorium Recital 
Hall. 

Harriet Case, soprano, together with 
Cameron Stewart, tenor, were the chief 
singers in the big choral concert at the 
Emanuel Baptist Church last Thursday, 
given in honor of the departure of the Rev. 
Thurston Meyers, pastor of the church, 
who departs this week for South Africa. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music will 
conduct a Summer term from June 27 to 
July 30, with an elaborate schedule of 


class and private work, 


Garnett Hedge, the Chicago tenor, will 
be the vocal soloist on April 12 with the 
Thomas Orchestra in Milwaukee, singing 
in the Thirteenth Psalm musical setting 


Beethoven, Sinding, Schutt and Chopin. 
Her reading of the Chopin Andante and 
Polonaise in E Flat had brilliancy and 
crispness that was charming. 

The Irish Choral Society of Chicago 
gave a banquet in henor of Chauncey Ol- 
cott last Tuesday evening at the Hotel La 
Salle. Covers were laid for 300 active and 
associate members of the society. 

R. S. Piggett, the operatic baritone, who 
for several years past has been connected 
with the school of music at the Toronto 
University, has located in Chicago and will 
probably open a studio here as soon as he 
has disposed of a number of concert dates 
that will engross the major portion of his 
time this Summer. 

C. Gordon Wedertz, who teaches the or- 
gan in the Chicago Musical College, is now 
drilling a large choir of forty-five female 
voices and thirty-five from the boy choir 
from St. Bartholomew’s are rehearsing for 
chorus in “Parsifal,” which is to be given 
in Milwaukee on Sunday, April 10, and at 
the Auditorium in Chicago on April 17. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this is the 
first week of the opera season in Chicago, 
the recital chamber music given in the 
Ziegfeld Theater Tuesday evening by Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist, and Arthur Rech, 
pianist, was attended by an audience of 
comfortable proportions. Their program 
was limited to the Sonatas G Dur, op. 13, 
of Rubinstein; the D Moll, op. 108, of 
Brahms, and Sinding’s E Dur, op. 27. 

Kenneth M. Bradley, director of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory, is more than 
gratified over the successes that have at- 
tended the matinees that are held every 
Thursday afternoon in the Bush Temple 
Theater under the auspices of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory. This week the 
school of acting under the direction of Ed- 
ward Dvorak will present Augustin Daly’s 
powerful society play “Frou Frou.” 

Ella Mills, pianist; Mary Cox, violinist, 
and Richard De Young, of the American 
Conservatory, will give a recital’ next Sat- 
urday afternoon in Kimball Hall. 

Antonio Frosolono, the popular violin- 
ist, played César Franck’s Sonata in A 
Minor with great success before the 
Women’s Club last Sunday afternoon. 

Anton Foerster, the noted Bohemian 
pianist, associated with the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, who made his début early 
this season as a soloist of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, gave a recital last 
Tuesday evening in Ziegfeld Hall, and 
showed far more accuracy and control in 
his musical grasp than was realized at his 
earlier apppearance. [he shortcomings de- 
veloped at that time were chiefly of a tech- 
nical nature, and with better oppportunity 
for a wider range of work he impressed 
his audience as a pianist of solidity of at- 
tainment and academic accomplishment. 
His program perhaps was rather daringly 
heavy, and had sameness in the classic 


trend, inasmuch as it had two Beethoven 
Sonatas, op. 27, and the “Apassionata,” 
both difficult and involved compositions, 


both extremely well read. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that in this particular line 
of work Mr. Foerster makes his strongest 
appeal, and he played the trying passages 
with lightness and gave them a logical 
value as well as a poetic intent. In addi- 
tion to these weighty numbers he pre- 
sented the Schumann “Carnaval,” in which 
his versatility was amiably attested, and in 
embracing composi- 


“Idylle and Shadow Dance,” by MacDow- 
ell; “Intermezzo from Ballet Suite,” of 
Henry K. Hadley; Cyril Scott’s “Danse 
Negre,” the Prelude in G Minor of Rach- 
maninoff, Tschaikowsky’s Nocturne in C 
Sharp Minor, Sternberg’s “Caprice Hip- 
pique” and a Ballade by Grieg. In addi- 
tion to the Tschaikowsky selection, Miss 
Stevenson gave Hollander’s “Hunting 
Song” (for the left hand alone). Not only 
was the conéert interesting by reason of 
the program, reflecting the good taste of 
Miss Willard, but was effective in the gen- 
eral excellence of its revelation. 

M. Ballmann’s Orchestra gave a fine bill 
at its concert Sunday afternoon in Turner 
Hall. The leading soloist was Ferne Gram- 
ling, who sang the “Air de Salomé” from 
“Hérodiade” with dramatic distinction. 

Walter Keller, the noted organist of the 
Sherwood Music School, who has been 
East with the Paulist Chorister Society as 
the official organist to compete for the 
prize in Philadelphia last week, also visited 
Detroit, Rochester and other places, re- 
turning home yesterday. Mr. Keller was 
the only Western organist who gave re- 
citals at the Jamestown Exposition, and he 
experienced particular pleasure in meeting 
a number of the friends that he met during 
those famous sessions on his recent pil- 
grimage. Mr. Keller is master of one of 
the largest organs in the city, and has been 
the leader of the St. Vincent's choir for 
several years, and is exceedingly proficient 
in accompanying vocalists. 

Viola Cole entertained a good-sized audi- 
ence last Thursday evening in the Cable 
Hall. She has made a strong study of tone 
production, has a fluent technic and is 
consequently able to play with much clar- 
ity and brilliancy, adding thereto consider- 
able poise. Miss Cole shortly leaves on a 
foreign trip, and will spend the Summer 
in Paris studying. 

Thomas N. MacBurney, the well-known 
baritone, who was associated with Frank 
King Clark for a number of years in Paris, 
has been exceptionally successful in his 
studio work here in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing; in fact, he ig so busy that he hardly 
expects to get away this Summer. Mr. 
MacBurney was the leading singer in a mu- 
sical program given at the Oak Park Club 
last week. He was in exceptionally fine 
vocal trim, singing several songs with ex- 
cellent tone and valuation, and concluded 
with Debussy’s “Mandolin.” This vocal 
novelty proved to be a most delightful fea- 


ture, and Mr, MacBurney gave it with 
artistic zest that was most agreeable. 
Among other selections he gave: “How 


Thee,” “Evening Song” and 
together with “My Star” 


Do I Love 
“O Life’s Way,” 


and “Sad Memories,” in most impressive 
fashion. 
Mrs. Lulu Jones Downing, a magnetic 


and vital pianist and clever composer, who 
is coming into her own very rapidly, gave 
a program recently before the Oak Park 
Club, assisted by well-known artists of 
this city. Not only is Mrs. Downing a 
delightful personality, but her piano play- 
ing has vitality and tonal quality pecul- 
iarly pleasant, and her accompaniments are 
inspirational, both for the singer and the 
pianist. Her artistic associates on this oc- 
casion were: Mrs. Sanger Steel and 
Thomas N. MacBurney. Among the songs 
of Mrs. Downing they gave were “Appa- 
ritions,” “Love’s Song,” “Violets,” “Life’s 
Way,” “Somewhere” and “Evening Song,” 
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the shorter groups, 


tions of Mendelssohn and Chopin. all delightfully differentiated. 


by Liszt and the Ninth Symphony of Bee- 





and Grace Stevenson. The program was 
with such selections as: 
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HEERMANN-ADLER-STURM TRIO 


HUGO HEERMANN, Violin; CLARENCE ADLER, Plane; JULIUS STURM, "Celle. 
For Terme and Dates Address: 
64 ATLAS BANK BUILDING « - 
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Season 1909-10 


=NORDICA 


Metropolitan Opera 
Boston Grand Opera 
and Concerts 


Personal Representative 
R: E. JOHNSTON — Wm, FENTON GHAUNGEY 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the Rudiments of tone placing to artistic fin- 
ishing for concert, oratorio and opera. 


Teacher 4 Mme. Marie mages. soprano, Metro- 
politan Opera Co.; Mme. rnice de negued. 
soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Allen nek- 
ley, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. 
Scott, basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf 
Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Orville Har- 
rol tenor, Manhattan Opera ‘House; Leon 
ins, basso, Royal Opera, Dresden; Mme, Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Australia an 
Germany; Kathleen Howard, contralto, Grand Op- 
era, Darmstadt; Mme, Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera, Dessau; Mme. Josephine Jacoby, con- 
tralto, Sovmenty of the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Irvin 
Sn SEED, Grand Opera, Italy, and other promi- 
nent sin 
COMPLETE OPERATIC COURSE. Classes form- 
ing. Telephone 6621 Plaza. 


Studio, 51 East 64th Street 
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SHOWALTER 
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amar RUSSELL 


Singing in all its phases; Advanced Piano- 
forte; Theory—author of the Russell Meth- 
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Recitals 
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SEASON 1910-11. Address THE AP- 
THORP, Broadway and 79th St., New York 
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LILLIAN BLAUVELT 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Available Entire Season 1909-1910 


Exclusive Management : 
—e 42d St, New York 
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A PUBLIC SINGER 





FOR SIXTY YEARS 





Wilbur FI. Miller, of 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. Mr. 
Miller is one of the best known singers in 


Western Massachusetts, the Republican 
continues. He began public singing when 
he was ten years old, and is still active in 
musical circles, being the leader of the 
choir of the Ludlow Methodist Church. 
Mr. Miller is a farmer by profession and 
a musician at leisure. He has sung in all 
parts of this country, as well as in Europe, 
but he never. made a profession of sing- 
ing. He has had many offers from opera 
companies and others to sing on the stage, 
but he has declined them all. Whue in 
Europe a well-known musician told him 
that if he would take lessons for six 
months he would be able to command fabu- 
lous prices, but Mr. Miller replied that he 
was satisfied to be a farmer, and he re- 
turned to this country. The remarkable 
fact about Mr. Miller’s singing is that he 
has never taken a music lesson of any kind. 
All the members of the family were mu- 
sical, and one of his brothers was a 
teacher of music. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Mr. Miller did not take any lessons, 
and for a number of years after he began 
to sing, and even after he had charge of 
church singing, he could not read a note. 
He studied carefully by himself, and was 
able to master the art of reading music. 
Mr. Miller began singing in the church 
of his own town, and later he was asked 
to take charge of the music of the Indian 
Orchard Church, when he was only eigh- 
teen. This was before he could read notes, 
and the church in Indian Orchard was 
then about to adopt modern hymn books. 
Fearing that it would be discovered that 


Ludlow, has just 


relates 


he could not read if hymn books were 
used, he refused to take the position unless 
the hymn books were discarded. ‘his was 
done, and Mr. Miller had charge of the 
singing in the church for some time after 
that. In the old days the music was in one 
book and the words were in another, and 
both books were held in front of the sing- 
er. Needless to say, the singers usually 
got along without the music. 

When Mr. Miller was a young man he 
came to Trinity Church, in Springfield, and 
was preceptor of the choir for a number 
of years. There were no organs in the 
churches in those days, and the only mu- 
sical instrument a lowed in the church was 
a bass viol. It was remarkable how the 
congregation could catch the tune from 
the viol and how well they followed. 

Once Mr. Miller was asked to go to tle 
church in Chicopee Falls as a bass singer. 
When he arrrived there he was told that 
they needed a tenor, and he offered to try 
to fill the bill. The music committee re- 
plied that as he was engaged as a bass it 
was not likely that he could fill the bill as 
tenor also. Mr. Miller asked to be allowed 
to try, and he was promptly engaged as the 
tenor singer. He was able to sing about 
equally well either tenor or bass. 

Mr. Miller has a very powerful voice 
that carries a long way. He has found 
that it has helped him on many an occa- 
sion. Once, when he was traveling in 
Canada, he went to church on Sunday, 
and asked to be allowed to sit in the choir 
gallery at the rear. He took part in the 
singing and it ended in his rendering a 
solo. That afternoon he was visited by a 
delegation from three churches asking him 
to stay and sing at a service that evening 
and at a music festival during the week. 





SPALDING’S FLORENCE HOME 


It Is the Scene of Many Brilliant 
Musical Events During the Season 





The magnificent palace on the Arno 
formerly the palace of the great Talley- 
rand, and during the season the center of 
Florentine social life, is now, says an ex- 
change, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Spalding, of New York, the fortu- 
nate parents of the brilliant’ young violin- 
ist, Albert Spalding. 

Naturally, music is a leading feature of 
all the entertainments, for Mrs. Spalding 
is an accomplished singer and pianist, while 
the presence of Albert Spalding, when not 
on tour, adds to the interest of the affairs 
given in this charming home, for this 
young violinist is a youth of many gifts, 
speaking several languages fluently, hav- 
ing a fine baritone voice, and being also 
extraordinarily clever in dramatic recita- 
tions. 

Mrs. Spalding’s musicales are the lead- 
ing events in the Winter and early Spring, 
which in Italy is such an ideal time of the 
year. Invitations are eagerly sought for, 
and here one is always sure to find emi- 
nent musicians, artists, writers and great 
diplomats. The superb music room, forty 
feet square, opening into a Winter garden 
full of palms, furnishes a perfect environ- 
ment, and in it some of the most cele- 
brated artists in the musical world have 
appeared, while frequently the Spalding 
trio, composed of Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist; his brother, Boardman Spalding, a 
talented cellist, and Mrs. Spalding at the 
piano, give chamber music concerts equal 
to those heard in public. 





Toscanini’s Memory 


After the second act of that marvellous 
performance of “Die Meistersinger,” at the 
Metropolitan, Mr. Toscanini appeared on 
the stage in a state of apparent collapse. 
One of the singers sympathetically asked 
what was wrong, and he waved his hands 
in the air. 

“Ah,” he wailed, “So-and-So” (naming 
one of the men singers) “ha fatto tre er- 
rore!” meaning and intending to say that 
the singer had made three mistakes in the 
course of the preceding act. And he would 
not be comforted. 

Those who saw the opera will not need 
to be told that Mr. Toscanini conducted 
without the aid of a score. Every one of 
the million and odd notes discoursed by the 
singers and the orchestra during the four 
hours’ performance he carried in his head, 
and his memory was so perfect that he de- 
tected three trifling slips.—New York Tele 


graph. 
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ALEXANDER SEBALD’S RECITAL 





Leethoven, Brahms and Franck Sonatas 
Features of His New York Program 


Alexander Sebald, the Hungarian vio- 
linist, who at his first appearance last week 
tempted fate and the patience of his hear- 
ers with two dozen musically uninteresting 
capriccios of Paganini, was heard for the 
second time at Mendelssohn Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, March 31, in a program 
which, though more varied, was not suff- 
ciently attractive to draw more than a 
very moderate number of listeners. It con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata,” 
Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor, and that of 
César Franck in A. Mr. Sebald seems to 
have small liking for the more emotiona 
type of music such as pleases the vast ma- 
jority of concert-goers. His playing, from 
a technical standpoint, is respectable though 
by no means overwhelming, his tone is of 
pure quality, if lacking in warmth and 
richness on the G string, and his intona- 
tion accurate. But without poetry, warmth 
and sentiment a great deal more than these 
qualities would prove unavailing to estab- 
lish an artist in popular favor. 





New Ycrk’s Free Musical Lectures 


Lectures on musical topics in the free 
courses of the Board of Education of New 
York were given as follows during the 
week beginning March 28: “Edvard Grieg, 
the Norwegian,” by Margaret Anderton; 
“Nationality in Music,” by Edmund Ce- 
vern; “Composers and Music of France,” 
by Clarence De Vaux Royer; “German 
Songs,” by Estelle Rose; “Schubert, King 
of Song Writers,” by Mrs. Jessie A. Col- 
sten; “Parsifal,’” by Annie K. Wilson; 
“Spanish Folk Songs,” by Catherine D. 
Groth; “Folk Songs of France,” by Mrs. 
Rollie Borden Low; “Patriotic Songs and 
War Songs,” by Kate S. Chittenden. 





New Composition by Emerson Whit- 
horne 

A very charming composition is Emer- 
son Whithorne’s “Sylvan Song,” a setting 
of the words of Duffield Bendall. It is 
pleasing and simple in melody, and its har- 
monization is dainty. The song is pub- 
lished in the keys of D Minor and E Minor, 
its compass being slightly over an octave. 
Mr. Whithorne is Musicat America’s Lon- 
don correspondent. 





Sir Charles Santley, the English baritone, 
recently passed his seventy-sixth birthday, 
and he is still before the public. He made 
his first appearance in London in 1857 





A new French ‘cellist named Adéle Clé- 
ment has been giving concerts in Germany. 
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LAST OF HISTORICAL CONCERTS 
BY THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


“The Smallest Audience in Fifty Years” Applauds an Interesting 
Program—Hans Pfitzner’s “‘ Christelflein’? and Bruckner’s 
Fourth Symphony Features 


The interesting last historical concert of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York 
was given at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening, March 30, before what one New 
York critic called “the smallest audience 
at a Philharmonic concert in fifty years.” 
The program was as follows: 


“Christelflein’’; Bruckner, 
Flat Major; Strauss, Two 
Acts I and II; Strauss, 


Pfitzner, Overture, 
Symphony No. 4, E 
Preludes to “Guntram,”’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” 

Altogether too little is known in Amer- 
ica about Hans Pfitzner. He was born 
in Moscow in 1869, of German parentage, 
and afterwards lived at Frankfort, where 
he raised an artistic storm by the presenta- 
tion of his first opera, “Der Arme Hein- 
rich.” On that occasion the mayor of the 
city presented him with a sum of money 
on behalf of the city, which enabled him 
to devote himself largely to composition 
during a period of several years which 
followed, although he also held a place in 
the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. There 
have been greatly conflicting opinions re- 
garding his second and much larger opera, 
“Die Rose vom Liebesgarten,” which has 
been given in several German cities. The 
“Little Christ-Elf,” of which the overture 
was given on Wednesday evening, is a 
Christmas fairy-play. 

Pfitzner is said to have proclaimed him- 
self an old-fashioned melodist, and al- 
though the overture gave evidence ih sup- 
port of this claim, it also presented as- 
pects of modernity somewhat at variance 
with it. The overture has in it much that 
is crisp and sparkling, and shows a fine 
sense of development and orchestration. 
Pfitzner is adamantine in his rejection of 
the saccharine, and his music does not 
make an immediate emotional appeal of the 
usual sort. He writes with a fine sense 
of the character of the separate instru- 
ments, and holds the interest both in this 
way and by the new and rather peculiar 
individuality which animates his music, the 
ideas of which are incisive, cleancut, and 
imaginative. He has a fine knowledge 
of development, although he appears some- 
times to depend too greatly upon it, the 
music at places not appearing spontane- 
ously continuous in its flow. More of his 
work should be heard in America. 

There. was much interest. in the Sym- 
phony No. 4, called “Romantic,” by Bruck- 
ner. The first movement has a very lovely 
first theme, a delightful second, and a 
stunning and startling ending. There is 
an outdoor flavor about it. The Andante 
is less impressive. The Scherzo is de- 
lightful. It was originally entitled “Dance 
Music for the Hunter’s Meal.”  Far-off 
calls on muted horns and trumpets seem 
to come through spacious vistas of a sun- 
light and ancient forest. The bu'k of the 
movement is of a festive character. The 


Finale begins with a finely expressed sense 
of preparation, for the satisfaction of 
which comes a big theme on the brass. 
The ending seems noisy and unsatisfactory 
—not up to the poetry of the rest. Beau- 
tiful ideas are constantly cropping up 
throughout the symphony, and the com- 
poser shows himself a master of effects of 
contrast. 

Bruckner has moments of authentic in- 
spiration, true musical outpouring; but 
something of an old-world flavor is over 
it all. The wine of life which Bruckner 
offers has stood a moment too long in 
the glass. His fundamental ideas are 
poetic, but they are not of a sufficiently 
new sort to constitute him a great leader. 
Every great composer should be epochal in 
some sense, and as musicianly a composer 
as Bruckner is, it is still doubtful whether 
he arrives at this. 

The “Guntram” prelude to Act I is 
Lohengrinish at the start. The program 
states the various conceptions musically 
expressed in the work. The expression, 
however, is not always convincing. Com- 
passion is a simpler human feeling than 
that which Strauss expresses. In the theme 
of the “Order of the Champions of Love” 
and its laws, Strauss is at his best. He 
has a genius for finding a musical form 
for such ideas. In this particular one there 
is a sense of something -dignified, stern, 
and immutable. The prelude to the second 
act sounds more like a Walpurgis Night 
than a court festival. It may have been 
assisted to this effect by being intensely 
Mahlerized. 

“Till Eulenspiegel” followed like a breath 
of fresh air after the “Guntram” music, 
and was magnificently played. The audi- 
evce applauded most the Bruckner and 
ad he ARTHUR FARWELL. 





Cavalieri Still Reserves Answer 


Lina Cavalieri sailed from New York 
for England March 30, but she still re- 
fused to say whether or not she would 
marry Robert W. Chanler. “I have prom- 
ised to make my announcement one way 
or the other on April 15,” she stated, “and 
I will do so on that date, no matter what 
part of the world I may happen to be in. 
Before then I shall say nothing. I shall 
return to sing again next season for Mr. 
Hammerstein.” 





European Prima Donna Sings For the 
Hungry Club in New York 


Mme. Laure de Vilmar, a prima donna 
of Europe, was the guest of honor at the 
18oth dinner of the Hungry Club, in New 
York, on March 26, as well as the star of 
its very delightful after-dinner program. 
Although an American by birth, Mme. de 
Vimar has won her fame in Europe, where 
she has been for the past few years singing 
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successfully in opera and concert. Her 
visit to America is a purely social one, and 
will end on April 2, when she will sail for 
England, where she is to sing this Spring 
and Summer. Mme. de Vilmar has a beau- 
tiful voice of unusual power and brilliancy, 
and her many selections sung at the Hun- 
gry Club in French, German, English and 
Italian were superbly rendered and were 
received with great applause. Other num- 
bers on the program were by Harriet Ross, 
Amy Wren, J. F. Tucker, E. H. Ball and 
A. Seismit-Doda, who played his compo- 
sition, “The Hungry Club March,” dedi- 
cated to the club. 


AMERICAN PIANIST TO . 
MAKE TOUR OF ICELAND 


First Noted 





Arthur Shattuck Will Be 


Irstrumentalist to Visit This Land 
of the North 





ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


Paris, March 16.—Arthur Shattuck, the 
American pianist, startled Paris this week 
when he announced that he had completed 
arrangements by which he is to make a 
tour of Iceland this Summer. His pros- 
pective appearances are said to mark the 
first visit ever made by an instrumentalist 
to this far-off Northern country. That he 
is to make such a tour is unique in itself, 
but no more so than the fact that it has 
never before been attempted. The prob- 
able success of the tour is argued from 
the fact of the well-known average of cul- 
ture of the dwellers in this country. 

Mr. Shattuck will give in all about ten 
concerts, making his début in a recital at 
Reykjavik. Thorshavn, on the Faeroe- 
nerne (Faroe Isles), will be visited, among 
other cities, as well as Afjord. Additional 
recitals will be given later in Reyjavik and 
Isajford. Mr. Shattuck will depart from 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on July 6. 

The journey to Iceland occupies twelve 
days, and is likely to be very stormy. The 
steamship accommodations are said to he 
poor, due in the main to the small size of 
the vessels plying in those waters. 





Mr. Shattuck is to tour Denmark next 
Fall and Winter. 
The new “Macbeth” music by Edgar 


Stillman-Kelley, the American composer, 
is on the bills of the Coburg-Gotha Court 
Theater for next season. 


BIRMINGHAM PLANS 
NOTABLE FESTIVAL 


Big Choruses Trained for Concerts 
Which Walter Damrosch 
Will Direct 


sIRMINGHAM, Ata., April 4.—The music 
festival to be given at the Jefferson The- 
ater April 19, 20 and 21, under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, J. H. Holcombe, president, prom- 
ises to surpass in brilliance any former 
festival event ever announced in the State. 
There five performances—three 
night concerts and two matinées. 


The festival will be under the direction 
of Walter Damrosch, whose festival con- 
certs in Birmingham last April gave such 
delight. The New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, under his direction, will be a 
prominent attraction at each performance. 

Mr. Damrosch brings a solo quartet, 
consisting of Mme. Sara Anderson, so- 
prano; Mme. Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor; Marctis Keller- 
man, baritone, and two instrumental solo- 
ists—Alexander Saslavsky, violin, and 
George Barrére, flute. In addition to the 
visiting artists, Mrs. Truman Aldrich, of 
sirmingham, will play a piano solo. with 
the orchestra—Weber’s “Concertstiick.” 

The Treble Clef Club, William Gussen, 
director, will be heard at the initial per- 
formance of the festival. This is one of 
the best women’s choruses in the South, 
and its singing was a feature of last year’s 
festival. 

The second night will be taken up with 
the music of Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eu- 
gene Onegin.” A _ big chorus—about 150 
voices—has been trained for this work by 
Professor Fred L. Grambs. The festival 
chorus will also be heard on the last night 
in short Wagner numbers. 





will be 





Sacred Music 


What is sacred music? It would appear 
to depend upon the name. There is magic 
in names. It is difficult to believe that 
there is anything intrinsically sacred in 
the “Glory Song,” which resembles a 
music hall jingle, or in Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” which is purely operatic. Father 
Stanton, with characteristic shrewdness, de- 
fined the position in one of his Sunday 
morning sermons at St. Albans, Holborn. 
“A man writes a waltz and calls it “The 
Sailor’s Return,’ ” he said. “But religious 
people will have nothing to do with it. It 
is ‘secular’ music. He sets it to a slower 
time and labels it ‘Jonah’s Return from 
the Belly of the Whale.’ And that is ora- 
torio.”—London Chronicle. 
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ANOTHER WILLOW GROVE SEASON 





Noted Musical Organizations to Appear This Summer in Philadelphia’s 
Suburb—Alvah Glover Salmon Gives Lecture- 
Recital in Quaker City 


PuitapetpuHiaA, April 4.—The famous 
Willow Grove Park, which for many Sum- 
mer seasons has been the mecca for stay- 
at-home music lovers, will be opened as 
usual this year by the Philadelphia Rapid 


Transit Company, despite the strike of the 
trolleymen, which has so seriously ham- 
pered the corporation during the last two 
months. The season promises to be as 
brilliant as usual, with the best known mu- 
sical organizations of the country on the 
list of entertainers. Noted soloists also 
will appear with the orchestras and bands. 

Willow Grove will open on May 28, with 
Conway and his band from Ithaca. Fred- 
erick Stock and the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra will appear next, Victor Herbert 
and his orchestra and Sousa and his band 
having been engaged for later in the sea- 
son. Sousa will close the musical feast on 
September 5. The Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus and local artists will be heard, as 
usual, in the great open auditorium. 

Alvah Glover Salmon, of New York and 
Boston, gave a_ well- attended lecture-re- 
cital at the New Century Club here last 
Wednesday, his subject being “Russian 
Music.” Mr. Salmon needs no introduction 
to the musical world. He is universally 
known and recognized as an authority on 
Russian music, a composer and a pianist 
of distinction. His lectures include discus- 
sion of folk songs, church music, opera 
and present musical activity in the land of 
the Czar, and are based on personal in- 
vestigation and study in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. He has done much for the 
advancement of music generally and Rus- 
sian music in particular. His praises have 
been sung by press and public in many 
parts of the world. Philadelphians fortu- 
nate enough to have attended his recital 
last week enjoyed a rare musical and in- 
structive treat. 

The Matinée Musical Club gave an in- 
teresting program at its March meeting last 
Tuesday, at the Orpheus Club rooms. The 
members were assisted by Lucius Cole, 


violinist, and Alice Shapley, contralto. 
Mrs. Edward P. Linch directed. A “Sere- 
nade,” by Harry Alexander Matthews, was 
one of the principal numbers. 

The Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus will 
give its annual concert at the Academy of 
Music on Tuesday evening, April 19. “King 
Olaf,” Sir Edward Elgar’s oratorio, will 
be sung under the direction of Herbert J. 
Tily. The assisting artists will be Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Frank Ormsby, ten- 
or, and Albert Janpolski, baritone. 

The Spring concert of the Treble Clef 
will take place in Witherspoon Hall on 
Tuesday evening, April 26. As usual, S. L. 
Hermann will conduct the chorus, and the 
assisting soloists will be: Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann, pianist, and Dorothy Johnstone 
Baessler, harpist. The program is unusual- 
ly interesting, and includes selections from 
several of the operas of the modern French 
school which have been admirably adapted 
for women’s voices. The club will assist 
at the concert of the Mendelssohn Club at 
the Bellevue-Stratford on the evening of 
April 28. 

The People’s Choral Union, Selden Mil- 
ler, conductor, which is to give the first 
concert production in Philadelphia of Ho- 
ratio Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” at the 
Baptist Temple on Thursday evening, 
April 21, has accepted the invitation of the 
League of Home and School Associations 
to contribute some choral numbers to the 
program of the Carnival, which will be 
held at the First Regiment Armory on Sat- 
urday, April 23. 

David Bispham sang T. Hilton-Turvey’s 
“Trish Names” for President Taft and 
1,500 guests at the banquet of the Fellow- 
ship Club in Chicago, on St. Patrick’s 
night. The song was “vociferously en- 
cored.” On the same night Watkin Mills, 
the great English baritone, sang it at the 
festival in Albert Hall, London, to an au- 
dience of 8,000 people, including the Na- 
tionalist members of Parliament. Mr. Tur- 
vey is a prominent Philadelphia we 1% a 

S. E. E 








MME. DE RIGAUD IN RECITAL 





Excellent Program to Be Presented by 
Pupils and Assisting Artists 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud, the well-known 
teacher of voice, will give her annual 
Spring pupils’ concert in the Myrtle room 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday eve- 
ning, April 11. The following pupils: 
Louise Jenkins, Therese Helman, Marion 
Winant, Mabel Leggett, Mabel Guile, Olive 
Scholey, Mme. Tetedoux Lusk, Gertrude 
Easten, Helen Sousa, Francis Stephens, 
Selma Reichenberg, Eva Beatty, Mary 
Peters, Alice Springer and Adelaide Har- 
ris will be assisted by Mme. de Rigavd, 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, and Leah Kohler, 
violinist. Mme. Frieda Langendorff, if not 
prevented by professional engagements, has 
consented to add a few numbers to the 
program. Max Liebling will accompany. 

The program is as follows: 

“Carmen” (Phantasies). Bizet-Hubay; “Florian’s 
Song.”’ Godard; Hindoo Slumbersong, Ware; “Oh, 
Dry Those Tears,” de Riego; “Under Blossominy 
Branches,” Volpe; Aria of Micaela from “Carmen,” 
Bizet; “Come,” Breil; Sunrise, Weckerlin; Valse- 
sonz, Randegger; Ave Maria (with Tenor-solo and 
Chorus), Gelbke; Duett from “Stabat Mater,” Ros- 
sini; Aria, “Il est doux, il est bon,” from 
“Herodiade,” Massenet; “Isola,” “My Wife” and 
“IT Am Thine,” Max Liebling: Aria from “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart; Vilanelle, del Aqua; 
“Love Me or Not,” Secchi; “Sunbeams,” Reinold; 
“Oh, Come with Me in the Summernight,”’ van 
der Stucken; Duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Mascagni. 





Mme. Ziegler to Continue Lectures 


Mme. Anna Ziegler. whose lectures on 
vocal subjects have aroused much interest 
this season, will continue to lecture this 
Spring, and will next year do so more 
éxtensively, under the direction of Antonia 
Sawyer. Already many requests have been 
received for a course of these lectures, be- 
fore music schools and clubs. 





Frank Ormsby’s Engagements 


Frank Ormsby, the tenor, will fill the 
following engagements during April and 


May: Parkersburg, W. Va., April 14, re- 
cital; Philadelphia, April 19, in “King 
Olaf”; Nashville, Tenn., May 11 and 12, 
in “Eli.” 


‘* ELEVENTH-HOUR ”’ SUBSTITUTE 





Horatio Connell’s Success at Amherst, 
Despite Lack of Rehearsal 


Horatio Connell had great success in the 
“Elijah” at Amherst, Mass., recently, when 
he was called upon to fill the part at prac- 
tically a moment’s notice, only having time 
to quickly pack his suitcase and catch his 
train, not even having time for a five min- 
utes’ rehearsal with the conductor. Mr. 
Connell’s interpretation of Elijah is well 
known, as he has sung this work in many 
parts of Europe, the British provinces and 
in this country. 

This distinguished artist has already had 
an exceedingly busy season, which has 
taken him right across the continent, and 
as far South as Jacksonville, Fla. He sang 
at the Easter Festival in Philadelphia on 
Tuesday, March 22, in George W. Chad- 
wick’s “Lochinvar.” On April 11 he will be 
soloist with the Syracuse, N. Y., Lieder- 
kranz, and immediately after that leaves 
for Spartanburg, S. C., where he has an 
important part in that festival with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Messrs. Haensel & Jones have had so 
many requests for Mr. Connell’s services 
for next season that they have persuaded 
him to return to America early next Fall, 
when he will be available for the complete 
season. 





Maud Allen Dances in Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2—Maud Al- 
lan, the classic dancer, with her orchestra 
of forty pieces, was the attraction at the 
Willis Wood on Tuesday afternoon. Her 
dancing proved beautiful and was greatly 
appreciated by a large audience. 

Frederick Wallis gave a “Musicale Tea” 
on Wednesday afternoon at his studio. He 
sang the Schumann “Dichterliebe,” with 
Blanche Best at the piano. 

At Miss Lichtenwolter’s semi-monthly 
musicale, on Tuesday evening, “Enoch Ar- 
den” was read by Elsa Hoffmann, of New 
York, with the Strauss setting, which was 
played by Miss Lichtenwalter. Charles 
Cease sang a group of Strauss songs. 

M. R. W. 
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YOUNG PIANIST HAS SUCCESS AT MUSICALE 





Angela Gianelli, pianist, a 
pupil of Mme. Cecile Behrens, 
was the youngest of the artists 
to participate in the musical 
program given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 29, for the benefit of St. 
Mark’s Hospital. 

Her numbers were “German 
Dance,” Beethoven; Rondo 
Brilliante, Weber; Romance, 
Saint-Saéns, and Rhapsody No. 
6, Liszt. 

Miss Gianelli, though but a 
young girl, is a pianist of bril- 
liant attainments. Her technic 
is sure and was entirely ade- 
quate to the performance of 
her numbers. 

Perhaps the best features of 
her playing were her crisp 
runs, clear and distinct, and 
her large tone, both of which 
would have done credit to a 
more mature player. Her sense 
of interpretation is highly de- 
veloped and her rhythmic con- 
ceptions good. The Liszt 
Rhapsody was rendered with a 
knowledge of its content that 
promises much for the future 
of this young artist. 

The audience was large, and 
showed its approval by recall- 
ing Miss Gianelli several times 
after each number. 





ANGELA GIANELLI 





A POPULAR PROGRAM BY 
THE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Ferruccio Busoni’s Overture Heard— 
Members of Organization Appear 
as Soloists 


Cuicaco, April 4.—The Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra gave its so-called “popu- 
lar program” to a somewhat diminished 
audience; the popular part depending upon 
the point of view. The inaugural feature 
was a merry overture by Ferruccio Busoni, 
who gave his farewell piano recital last 
week. This work was one of his earlier 
period, and was later revamped for or- 
chestral service, and is still the composi- 
tion of a man who plays the piano exceed- 
ingly well. 

Following came Charpentier’s “Impres- 
sions of Italy.” another example of how 
impressions of greatness occasionally di- 
minish with time. When it was flung into 
the world of music by the brilliant French- 
man in his ‘teens, it was reckoned as a 
new hope for the world in the advance 
of music, and it is still beautiful melodical- 
ly: but is a laggard in the race. The 
suite of musical impressions has many 
beauties to commend, and Director Stock 
and his instrumentalists made it truly popu- 
lar. 

In conformity with his plan for recog- 
nizing various players as _ soloists, Mr. 
Quensel, the master of the flute, appeared 
as the leading figure in a concerto by 
Winkler, and appealed so dexterously and 
delightfully that he was recalled, giving 
a selection by Wiborg. Mr. Letz, the new 
second concertmeister, was the second can- 
didate for solo honors, pvlaying as _ violin 
selection excerpts from Viotti and Vieux- 
temps. His skill and breadth of tone cre- 
ated a favorable impression in his behalf, 
and he was recalled for honors. The daz- 
zling, dreamy waltz of Glazounow, “Russes 


d’Amour,” completed the program. 
C. E. N. 





WILLIAM C. CARL’S RECITAL 





Elaborate Program Given at the Church 
of the Ascension 


On Thursday afternoon, March 24, Will- 
iam C, Carl gave his second Lenten organ 
recital at the Church of the Ascension, 
New York. A very large audience listened 
to the elaborate program, which consisted 
of the Allegro from Widor’s Sixth Sym- 
phony; a César Franck “Andante,” Gi- 
gout’s Scherzo in E, an Allegro from Ma- 
quaire’s First Symphony, Dubois’s “Canti- 
léne Nuptials,” Bonnet’s “Variations de 
Concert,” a Rameau Gavotte, Guilmant’s 
“Lamentation” and MacMaster’s “Toccata 
in A.” All of these numbers were ren- 
dered with Mr. Carl’s customary mastery, 


the Widor, Maquaire, Bonnet and Guil- 
mant numbers. arousing especial enthu- 
siasm. 


Mr. Carl has just returned to New York 
from his Easter holiday to begin a series 
of Spring recitals. On Thursday last he 
opened a new organ at Peekskill, N. Y. He 
is booked for many concerts extending to 
his departure for Europe in the latter part 
of June. 


LAURELS FOR MRS. 





MacDERMID 





Chicago Soprano Soloist at Last Con- 
cert of Madrigal Club 


Cuicaco, April 4.—D. A. Clippinger is 
to be congratulated upon the admirable 
work achieved by the Madrigal Club, which 
concluded its season last week the fine 
finish and beautiful balance of their work 
in each test of the many put upon them 
during this somewhat strenuous season. 
His programs have been most interestingly 
selected and delightfully arranged. The 
chief solo attraction of this concert was 
Sybil Sammis-MacDermid, Chicago’s most 
regal soprano, who will probably be heard 
in the East next season. Her first group 
embraced three Indian songs of Charles 
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Wakefield Cadman delightfully sung, both 
in the matter of sentiment and tonal qual- 


ity. “The Moon Drops Low” and “The 
White Dawn Is Stealing” were done in a 
way that excited the highest commenda- 
tion. Her second group included “The 
Lamp of Love” (Salter) and MacDowell’s 
“My Love and I Sat Close Together,” 
while her last series comprised several se- 
lections from the pen of James MacDermid 
that were sung, con amore. The latest song 
of MacDermid, “Faith,” proved to be a 
most exalted and interesting composition 
as illustrated through the eloquent and 
moving art of Sybil Sammis a 





MISS FAULKNER’S LECTURES 


“Parsifal” and “The Ring” Illustrated in 
Chicago Recitals 


Cuicaco, April 4.—Anne Shaw Faulkner, 
the well-known musical educator who re- 
cently resumed the role of lecturer, for 
which she is well fitted, made her reap- 
pearance in the lecture field last Tuesday 


evening, in Music Hall, with “Parsifal” 
as a subject. Miss Faulkner is deeply 
versed in Wagnerian legendary lore, and 


spoke interestingly in preface of the sources 
that had inspired the last great work of the 
“Wizard of Bayreuth.” In this associa- 
tion she also showed pictures of the quaint 
town in Bavaria that has become famous 
through the first production of the Wag 
nerian operas. 

The opera of “Parsifal” itself was con 
sidered in the poetic text of Huckel, and 
was profusely illustrated with attractive 
pictures. The musical accompaniment was 
lucidly and beautifully given by Max E. 
Oberndorfer. “Naturally, it is very difficult 
to illustrate a score as trying and involved 
as that of “Parsifal” through the medium 
of a piano. However, to the credit of Mr. 
Oberndorffer be it remarked that he ‘gave 
as eloquent and telling accompaniments of 
the text as the instrument permitted. 

Saturday afternoon, at the same place, 
Miss Faulkner lectured on “The Ring of 
the Nibelungen.” This was a more agree- 
able task, and called forth a crowded house. 
The theme is more alluring and poetic than 
that of “Parsifal,” and Miss Faulkner took 
advantage of the subject, not only to give 
it all its fanciful and poetic values, but, 
the pictures as well, shadowed the romantic 
realms that Wagner loved so well. Mr. 
Oberndorfer’s accompaniment ably empha- 
sized leit motifs that stud the text of this 
inspired work—“the music of the fu- 
ture.” Miss Faulkner as a lecturer has 
brought the virtue of enunciation to a fine 
point, and is doing signal artistic service, 
enlightening the general public as to the 
real beauties of the wonderful works of 
Wagener. Ca 





Cecil Fanning in Cleveland 


CieveLcanp, O., April 4.—Cecil Fanning 
and his associate, H. B. Turpin, were re- 
cently heard in a most successful recital in 
Cleveland. An audience which filled every 
inch of available space in Hollenden Con- 
cert Hall greeted the baritone with much 
enthusiasm. So admirable were his inter- 
pretations that he was obliged to grant 
several encores. On April 19 and 20 Mr. 
Fanning will again appear in Cleveland 
with the Harmonic Society, under the di- 
rection of J. Powell Jones. He will sing 
the baritone parts in “Fair Ellen” and 
“Melusina.” 
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Claude Warford, the New York tenor, is 
enjoying a highly successful season, giving 
about sixty lessons in voice culture and 
piano each week in addition to doing much 
concert work. His voice has everywhere 
been acclaimed as being one of remarkable 
purity and beauty, and he sings with ex- 
cellent style, fine dramatic feeling and tech- 
nical finish. He has been heard this Winter 
in New York, Chicago, Newark, Summit, 
N. J., and many other places, invariably 
rousing his audiences to demonstrations of 
enthusiasm. His is a highly varied réper- 
toire, which gives evidence of his most re- 
markable versatility. The accompanying 
silhouette of Mr. Warford was made by 
the well-known New York artist, Virginia 
Moore. 


DELUGED WITH FLOWERS 





Myrtle Elvyn Makes a Los Angeles 
Audience Enthusiastic 


Los AnGetes, March 21.—Myrtle Elvyn 
was the main musical attraction here last 


week. Her Saturday afternoon concert 
brought her an enthusiastic audience at 
Simpson Auditorium. One admirer was 


so enthusiastic over her first recital that he 
gave Manager Behymer his check for $50 
to help secure a return date. 

Miss Elvyn was in good form, in spite 
of seasickness on a trip the day before to 
Catalina Island, the mecca of all Los 
Angeles tourists. A bevy of young women 
had provided themselves with all the vio- 
lets that could be bought up in haste and 
deluged the recitalist with them at the close 
of the first part of the program. A flower 
shower at this time of year was a rather 
rare thing. 

By her recitals here Miss Elvyn has 
made an enviable name for herself in Los 
Angeles as a pianist, and succeeding ap- 
pearances will be eagerly looked forward 
to. W. F. G. 
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He was a young, earnest musician and he found it hard to make ends meet. 


Then he learned a few tricks for the vaudeville stage, 


art made him rich.—Punch. 
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“But,” said the musician, bitterly, “the 
audience sat through the performance 
unmoved.” 

“Not exactly,” said his manager. “I 


"The Etude. 


saw five or six sneak out. 
+ ok ob 


“What's that prima donna angry about?” 
“Oh, some well-meaning critic said she 
sang like a siren. The only siren she knows 
anything about is the whistle they use on a 
steamboat.”—Washington Star. 
x * * 


First Pater—Loaded down, as usual? 
Second Pater—Yes; it’s piano music for 
my daughter. 


First Pater—Apparently she gets it by 
the ton. 
Second Pater (wearily)—Yes, but she 


delivers it by the pound. 
; * * * 
“Did you have any assistance when you 
made your appearance as a singer?” 
“Yes,” answered the amateur soloist. 
“There was a policeman keeping order in 
the gallery.”—Washington Star. 


* * * 
Mrs. Hutton—We are working for a 
piano club, Mr. Flatleigh. Will you join 
us? 


Flatleigh—With pleasure, Mrs. Hutton. 
What pianist do you propose to club first? 
—The Etude. 





AVENUE FOR PHILANTHROPY 


Allen Hinckley ighes Plea for More 
Opera Houses in America 


“The development of opera in America 
will be stimulated just in proportion as its 


leading cities build and sustain opera 
houses,” said Allen Hinckley, the Metro- 
politan Opera basso, recently to an inter- 
viewer for the Philadelphia Record. “New 


York at the present time is in the lead in 
this respect, due, in my judgment, not so 
much to its wealth as to the cosmopolitan 
character of its citizenship. However, a 
‘little leaven leaveneth the whole loaf.’ 
The great work done by public-spirited 
men in that city in respect to art has pro 


voked fruitful emulation in other direc 
tions. The movement will ultimately em- 
brace the entire country. 


“It would be most fortunate if very rich 
men could be induced to take the same in- 
terest in the development of opera that 
they exhibit in other directions. Opera is 
quite as potential in the accomplishment of 
good as are libraries and colleges. If an 
opera house could be endowed in every 


and this development of his 


considerable city in the land the moral and 
intellectual energies of the masses woul 
ke incalcuvlab!y stimulated. Intellectualism 
and music are not only inseparable, but in 
a large sense are one and the same thing. 
“The highest forms of morality go also 
with the loftiest forms of music. History 
has demonstrated this over and over again. 
Colonel Higginson, in founding the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, did more than 
immortalize himself—he organized and put 
in operation one of the most efficient moral 


influences at work in this country. In my 
opinion he has accomplished if not the 
same amount of good, undoubtedly the 


same sort of good as the pulpits and the 
colleges accomplish. The time will come 
when the nature and power of music will 
be so far understood and appreciated as a 
preservative and elevating force that men 
of means will devote their wealth to its 
culture. Nothing would more effectively 
assist the development of opera in Amer- 
ica.’ 


RECITAL OF FINNISH FOLKSONGS 


Maria O. Mieler and Arthur Farwell 
Heard in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall 


Maria O. Mieler gave a song recital at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 30. She was assisted 
by Arthur Farwell. Mme. Mieler is a 
native of Finland, and the first part of her 
program was made up largely of Finnish 
folksongs, with some Russian and German, 
Following this Mr. Farwell played several 
of his compositions based upon American 
Indian melodies—‘Dawn,” “Impressions of 
the Wa-Wan Ceremony” and “Navajo War 
Dance.” Mme. Mieler concluded the pro- 
gram with songs by Schubert, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff 
and four by the Finnish composers, Sibe- 
lius, Jarnefelt and Merikanto. 

Mme. Mieler, who is a prominent con- 
cert singer in her own land, is the pos- 
sessor of a voice of great beauty and much 
individuality. It is silvery and sweet, 
though powerful on occasion, and has a 
peculiar power of permeating all the space 
of the concert hall. Her singing seems to 
come from no one point, or rather from 
everywhere at once. 

Her rende ring of all the songs was great- 
ly sympathetic and artistic. A Russian 
folksong, “Ai  Uchmen,” was particular y 
beautiful, and a number of Finnish folk- 
songs came as. quite a revelation of unfa- 
miliar beauty. The Rachmaninoff song, 
“Do Not Sing,” was a particularly remark- 
able work, and the Finnish songs pleased 
greatly both in themselves and their in- 
terpretation. 

The audience 
throughout. 








was very appreciative 





Fritzi Scheff, who was obliged to sus 
pend her tour in “The Prima Donna” sev 
eral weeks ago on account of illness, has 
rejoined her company in Pittsburg. Miss 
Scheff has entirely recovered from her 
nervous breakdown. 





Summer Study in 
New York 
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Classes in voice for beginners and 
teachers will be held by 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


Address for particulars 
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2647 Broadway, New York 
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SAYS WEINGARTNER 
USED FAVORITISM 


‘His Resignation from Vienna Opera 
May Follow That of Ameri- 
can Singer 


VienNnA, April 2.—Lucille Marcel, the 
American prima donna soprano, resigned 
to-day her position with the Austrian Im- 
perial Opera. If her resignation is accepted 
it is thought that it will be followed by the 
resignation of Felix Weingartner, the well- 
known German orchestral conductor, who 
is the musical director of the Imperial 
Opera. ; 

Alleged favoritism shown Miss Marcel 
by Weingartner is given as the explanation 
of the situation. Miss Marcel was rec- 
ommended by Richard Strauss last year to 
create the role of Elektra in Vienna. Act- 
ing upon this recommendation, Weingart- 
ner engaged her for the part, and numer- 
ous evidences of proféssional jealousies 
followed. Since then Weingartner has been 
subjected to constant criticisms for favor- 
ing the American artist. 

It is thought that the acceptance of Miss 
Marcel’s resignation will be regarded as 
signifying that the management of the 
Opera considers the attacks upon Wein- 
gartner justified, and that he will promptly 
withdraw. 

Weingartner has accompanied Miss Mar- 








American Prima Donna Who Has Resigned 
From the Royal Opera House in Vienna 











LUCILLE MARCEL AS “ELEKTRA” 


cel on several concert tours of Austria and 
Southern Germany. She has sung songs 
composed by him and he has played her 
accompaniments. 


Weingartner has been twice married, his 
present wife being a doctor of medicine. 
He visited the United States a couple of 
seasons ago. 





INDIANAPOLIS BARITONE 
SINGS OWN COMPOSITIONS 


Fritz Krull Gives a Noteworthy Recital 
of Songs—Matiné Musicale Gives 
Interesting Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 2.—The 
prepared by the second division of the 
Matinée Musicale for Wednesday after- 
noon was intended to be one of American 
composers, but owing to the illness of 
several members who were to have ap- 
peared it was a miscellaneous one. Among 
those who participated were Mrs. Jackson, 
violinist; Mrs. Robert Blakeman, pianist; 
Blanche Strain Goode, pianist; Mrs. Har- 
vey B. Martin, soprano; Florence Flicken- 
ger, pianist; Mrs. Otto Lefler, soprano; 
Harry Maxwell, tenor, well known in the 
city, who was the guest on this occasion; 
Mrs. Hugh McGibney, who made her first 
appearance upon this program as a singer; 
Mrs. Lafayette Page, pianist; Mrs. Her- 
bert Woollen, contralto, and Mrs. Frank 
Edenharter was the accompanist for the 
afternoon, 

The last of the series of three drawing- 
room recitals of the season by Fritz Krull, 
baritone, and Mrs. Cecil Smith, accompa- 
nist, was given Wednesday evening at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Louis Burckhardt. 
The program was the most interesting in 
the series, in that all the numbers were of 
Mr. Krull’s own composition. There was a 
beautiful setting of Max Ehrmann’s 
“Breaking Home Ties,” three songs with 
words by our Hoosier poet, James Whit- 
comb Riley; one of Shakespeare’s poems, 
three of Robert Browning’s and a group of 
eight songs with words from Tennyson’s 
“Princess.” All the songs were well re- 
ceived. 

W. H. Donley, organist, recently gave 
recitals in Lincoln, Neb., which was a 
return engagement; in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
and in Greencastle. Mr. Donley is organ- 
ist and director of the quartet and chorus 
of the First Presbyterian Church of this 
city, and the cantata, “Bethany,” by W. 
Rhys Herbert, which was presented most 
successfully by this organization, was the 
most noteworthy musical offering ever at- 
tempted by a choir for Easter in this city. 

The students of pianoforte of Louis W. 
Hagedon were heard in recital at the stu- 
dio, Wednesday evening. 

The junior pupils of Helen Nell Lem- 
mon were heard in recital Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Indianapolis Boston School of 
Expression and Dramatic Art. 

Word has been received from Ona B. 
Talbot in New York that “Il Trovatore” 
will be substituted for “Faust” on the sec- 
ond night of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s engagement in Indianapolis, April 
28 and 20. a ae 





program 


Gabrilowitsches in Europe 


Rome, April 2—After spending Easter 
week in Rome, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
pianist, and his bride. the daughter of Mark 
Twain, who are still on their honeymoon, 
have left for Florence and Venice. They 
are also to pay Paris a visit, but will spend 
the Summer at home in America with Mark 
Twain. Next Winter they will settle per 


manently in Berlin. Mr. Gabrilowitsch is 
making no public appearances, although 
he played one of his own compositions at 
a private musicale here this week. He is 
quite recovered from his illness, but has 
determined to prolong his period of rest. 


ORGANIZE NEW SOCIETY 





S. Samoiloff’s Pupils Form 


Unique Musical Club 


Pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff, whose 
operatic concert given in Carnegie Lyceum 
on March 12 scored a decided success, have 
organized the Samoiloff Musical Club, 
which promises to result in a most unique 
and interesting manner. The club’s pur- 
pose is to secure all the benefits of a mu- 
sical conservatory for its members, cover- 
ing all the important subjects at very low 
rates, under first-class instructors and lec- 
turers. Teachers will be engaged directly 
by the club under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Samoiloff. In addition to singing, 
some of the subjects to be covered are 
sight-reading, harmony, choral work, dra- 
matic interpretation, history of music and 
the study of foreign languages. The mem- 
bership of the club will be limited to pupils 
of Professor Samoiloff, and sessions will 
be held in the Carnegie Hall studio on 
Tuesday evenings at 8 P. M. The club will 
hold monthly recitals, followed by dancing 
to which the friends of the members will 
be invited. 

The officers of the club are: Albert F. 
Lesler, president; S. Ream, vice-president ; 
Etta J. Silver, treasurer; Gustav Freiman, 
secretary, and Mrs. P. Abelson, librarian. 


TO HEAD VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 


Lazar 





Ferdinand Schaeffer’s Pupil Selected by 
Winona Summer Institute 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 4.—Ione De Marcus, 
violinist, has recently been chosen as head 
of the violin department of the Winona 
Summer Institute, at Winona Lake, Ind., 
which place is noted both for its large 
and successful Chautauqua gatherings, also 
as a resort during the Summer months. 
Miss De Marcus has appeared most suc- 
cessfully before Indianapolis audiences, and 
only favorable criticism has been heard of 
her playing. She is the possessor of un- 
usual talent, which has received excellent 
instruction from Ferdinand Schaeffer of 
the College of Musical Art of this city. 

A concert program is being prepared by 
Ferdinand Schaeffer, violinist, upon which 
Mrs. Charles Farrow Kimball, late of 
Pittsburg, formerly of this city, will make 
her farewell appearance before accepting 
the position as soprano soloist at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York. The 
concert will be given April 6 at the Tab 


ernacle Church where Mrs. Kimball had 
her first church position Mr. Schaeffer, 
musical director at this church, will be 


heard in solo, also J. Riley Small, organ 


ist. me. Lf. 





The Imperial Opera at Moscow has re- 
cently given the first performance of a 
posthumous opera by Rimsky-Korsakoff en- 
titled “Le Coq d'or,” with much success. 


WILLY HESS’S FAREWELL 
CONCERT IN PROVIDENCE 


Violinist Appears with Alwin Schroeder 
and Felix Fox—Success of Mme. 
Charbonnel’s Young Pupil 


Provipence, April 4.—One of the finest 
and most enjoyable concerts ever given in 
Providence took place at Infantry Hall 
Wednesday evening, before a large audi- 
ence, when Professor Willy Hess, violin- 
ist, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, and 
Felix Fox, pianist, gave a most delightful 
program of solos and ensemble numbers. 
Mr. Hess’s solo playing was superb. This 
was probably the last time that Providence 
will hear him as soloist, inasmuch as he 
has just accepted the position of head of 
the violin department of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music (the Hochschule) in Ber- 
lin, a place made of wide fame by the 
great Joachim. Mr. Schroeder is a prime 
favorite here, having appeared recently 
in a concert with Mme. Avis Bliven Char- 
bonnel at Memorial Hall. His playing was 
notable for its pure and noble tone. Mr. 
Fox, who has been heard here only occa- 
sionally, proved himself to be an artist of 
the highest rank, and his piano solos were 
played with rare skill and wonderful 
technic. 

Master Stuart Ross, a pupil of Mme. 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel, was heard in a 
piano recital at Churchill House on Tues- 
day evening, and his excellent work sur- 
prised his most ardent admirers. Master 
Ross is only fifteen years old, and Mme. 
Charbonnel has been his only teacher. 
Through her careful and painstaking work 
the boy ranks to-day as one of the best 
young pianists in Providence, and he seems 
to have a glorious future. His technic is 
indeed wonderful for one so young, and 
he played with a brilliancy and musical 
taste that are astonishing. With such pu- 
pils as Amy Eastwood, May Atwood and 
Frederick Very, who have recently been 
heard in piano recitals, Mme. Charbonnel 
has produced some of Providence’s best 
artists. 

Master Ross was assisted by Master 
Milton Sherman, soprano, who sang Bruno 
Huhn’s “In Summer” and Arthur Ryder’s 
“The Robin Laughed in the Orange Tree” 
with good effect. A large audience gath 
ered at the recital and the work of the 
young musicians was liberally applauded. 


Warm Berlin Welcome for Mrs. North 


Bertin, April 1.—Mrs. Lewis Avery 
North, of Minneapolis, Minn., was heard 
in concert here last night for the first time 
in two years in Berlin. She was welcomed 
by a fashionable audience, and scored a 
marked triumph in a varied program. Espe- 
cially ardent was the applause of her 
Tschaikowsky and Schubert songs. Alex 
ander Heineman sang with Mrs. North in 
several numbers. 





Helena Lewyn; a young American pianist 
who has been playing in Germany this Win 
ter, made her first appearance in London 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 


MAUD POWELL PLAYS 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Great Audience Applauds Noted 
Violinist—News of Local 
Musicians 


SAN Francisco, March 28.—There 
evidence that a great fondness for the violin 


was 


existed among concertgoers, by the fact that 
a larger audience than has previously at- 
tended the concerts of the visiting artists of 
late, enthusiastically greeted Maud Powell 
on Sunday afternoon at her first appearance 
the Garrick Theater. 
Her performance throughout served to en- 


in San Francisco at 


hance her reputation in the minds of the 
music lovers of San Francisco as one of the 
world’s greatest artists by the spontaneous 
applause after each of the numbers of her 
program, and corroborated all that has been 
said in praise of her. So prolonged and 
insistent was the applause throughout her 
generous program that she was compelled 
to respond to several encores. 


The new organization known as _ the 
“Classic Productions Alliance” is a con- 
solidation of the women’s literary and 


social clubs, whose aim is to engender a 
familiar knowledge of the well-known 
authors and composers and their works. 
The first of the series of the lecures was 
devoted to the English version of “Lohen- 
grin,” which was read by Mrs. Herbert 
Sanford Howard on Wednesday evening 
at Kohler and Chase Hall. Mrs. Howard 
spoke very pleasingly and gave the large 
audience a very comprehensive idea of her 
subject. She was assisted by Walter Man- 
chester, violinist, and Frederick Maurer, 
pianist who gave excerpts from the opera. 

On Wednesday morning a program was 
given by the new Wednesday Morning 
Club at Christian Science Hall. A large 
audience listened to the following partici- 
pants; J. Willard, violinist; Albert Rosen- 
thal, ’cellist; Mrs. T. Schussler, pianist, and 
Carl Edwin Anderson and Marion Wilson, 
vocalists. The accompanists were: Susan 
Waterman, Mrs. Marie Wilson Stoney and 
Mrs. Toby Schussler. 

An interesting recital was that given by 
the young pianist Miriam Eliaser, of Oak 
land, at the studio of her teacher, William 
J. McCoy, on Wednesday afternoon. Miss 
Eliaser rendered her difficult numbers with 
a wonderfully fluent technic and fine inter> 
pretation. Murial Williams, who gave a 
satisfactory rendition of several songs and 
who possesses a voice of beautiful quality, 
assisted her. 

The three following artists assisted in a 
delightful hour of music given by Guilio 
Minetti at his studio in the Kohler and 
Chase Building last week: Enid Williams, 
Helen Colbury Meath and Edna Wilcox. 

i. oe 


Edward Bonhote to Sing in New York 


Edward Bonhote, the young English 
baritone, has been engaged to sing at a 
concert at the University Settlement series 
on Sunday, April to. He will be accom- 
panied by Mrs. Emil Boas. Mr. Bonhote 
has lately been heard with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and in recital both here and in 
Philadelphia, and is now studying operatic 
roles with Oscar Saenger with a view of 
making his operatic début. 


MAURICE KAUFMAN’S ACTIVITY 


Violinist Plays in Concerts in Newark 
(N. J.) and Brooklyn 


Maurice Kaufman, the well-known vio- 
linist, was heard on the afternoon of March 
30 at a concert given by the Jewish Sister- 
hood, Newark, N. J. He played in splen 
did style Wieniawski’s “Faust” Fantasie, 
and short numbers by Couperin, Vivaldi, 
Boccherini, Leclair, Brahms and Sarasate, 
winning unstinted applause. 

Mr. Kaufman was also heard recently 
at a concert of the Brooklyn “Sangerbund,” 
on which occasion he appeared in conjunc 
tion with the Philharmonic Trio. The 
works performed were by Schubert, Arbos 
and Rubner. Theresa Rihm, the pianist 
of the organization, acted as 
There was a large audience present, and 
the artists were received with an enthusi 
asm that was fully due their beautiful play- 
ing. Each member of the Trio is a master 
and the ensemble is calculated to give rare 
delight to connoisseurs. 


soloist. 


No other member of the cast in the 
London production of “Elektra” made 
a more conspicuous personal success than 
Frances Rose, the Denver soprano of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, who impersonated 
Chrysothemis. 
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The English Language as a Medium for 
Musical Expression 


New York, March 31, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


With the inevitable advent of opera in 
English the attention of American purvey- 
ors of lyric drama should be directed with 
keenness towards a peril into the vortex 
of which European composers have almost 
without exception during the past decade 
suffered themselves to be drawn. I refer 
to the matter of “realism”; not the musical 
realism of Wagner or the dramatic realism 
exhibited in the depiction of fundamental 
human passions by Shakespeare, but real- 
ism in the narrower sense of the term 
realism of that kind which causes the shal- 
low minded to acclaim as “true to life” a 
play that accurately photographs the mere 
externals of everyday life, while totally 
ignoring the logic of the motives and ac- 
tions of the characters. Flagrant instances 
of this distinctly unmusical influences ap- 
pears in some of those very operatic works 
which have proven themselves capable of 
generating the highest box-office receipts. 
How comes it that they should thus gain 
the ascendancy, arousing pleasure when 
they should inspire ridicule? 

Schumann once said that Schubert was 
a composer who could set even advertise- 
ments to music. Is this a tribute to Schu- 
bert’s transcendent genius? How high do 
his settings of the numerous metaphorical 
advertisements which fell into his hands 
stand in comparison with his master- 
pieces? Only too often, alas, they are 
worthy of the waste-paper basket. His 
willingness to translate into musical terms 
every scrap of verse which came to his 
notice is responsible for the weakness of 
some four hundred out of his six hundred 
songs. In spite, and not because of these 
is Schubert immortal. Musical genius does 
not imply idealization of the commonplace. 
Modern opera composers, in treating their 
“up-to-date” subject matter, which neces- 
sitates the usage of lines and situations not 
susceptible of tonal translation are rush- 
ing blindly into where a proper knowledge 
of the limitations of their art would have 
caused them to fear to tread. Why are 
these matters passed over so lightly by 
most hearers in this country? Merely be- 
cause they are not aware of their existence. 

Those who attended Mr. Savage’s per- 
formances of “Madame Butterfly” in Eng- 
lish will doubtless recollect their feelings 
as they heard one of the characters inquire 
of another in singing as to whether he pre- 
ferred “milk punch or whiskey”; or again, 
when the hero gravely discussed the 
“dimensions of the floors and the ceilings” ; 
or when another uttered the weighty line 
“depends on what you call intoxication”! 
Of course, after the opera had been pro- 
duced in Italian at the Metropolitan, the 
same persons who sneered at the effect of 
these expressions in English had the ef- 
frontery to insist that “these lines sounded 
far better in the foreign language,” quite 
regardless of the fact that to anyone fa- 
miliar with Italian it sounded not an iota 
less absurd. And if this is true of an opera 
set in surroundings so essentially poetic as 
“Butterfly,” what shall be said of much of the 
verbiage of “Bohéme,” “Tosca,” and above 
all, of Charpentier’s “Louise,” with its 
musical apotheosis of the Parisian tene- 
ment? It is positively amusing to picture 
to oneself the derisive laughter with which 
a New York audience would listen to the 
innumerable commonplaces and colloquial- 
isms with which every act abounds were it 
only able to understand! ‘The plain truth 
of the matter is that it all sounds quite as 
disconcerting to one acquainted with 
French. But no! To the English and the 
American hearer the fault lies only with 
his own “unmusical” language. He seems 
totally unable to allow one fact to pene- 
trate his mind, namely, that all such mat- 
ters whether sung in German, French, 
Italian, Turkish, Magyar, Choctaw, Hot- 
tentot or Eskimo would of necessity sound 
absurd, because they are sung. 

Richard Wagner, who appears to have 
known a thing or two in regard to the 
making of a good opera libretto pro- 
claimed it long and loud that only subjects 


opera composer. He seems to have over- 
looked his theory when he set about the 
composition of his “Meistersinger,” but 
none the less produced a dramatic poem, 
every line of which cries out for a mu- 
sical setting. Obviously, then, Wagner’s 
real idea was that the only material suited 
to the purposes of the opera composer 
were those subjects laid in so remote a 
past that the very commonplaces of the 
distant era should have been transformed 
and idealized by the poetic mantle with 
which a long lapse of time invariably 
beautified and ennobles even that which was 
once basest and most sordid. It is an idea 
which is true in the spirit, if not always 
in the letter. It is the idea which the 
coming American composer must _ inces- 
santly bear in mind. Whatever objections 
may be raised against the plot, or the ver- 
sification of the text of Mr. Converse’s 
“Pipe of Desire,” it cannot be accused of 
one sentiment that is specifically unmusical. 
The English language will continue to be 
an earsore to American audiences as long 
as the fact is overlooked that nothing must 
be sung that ‘can with equal effectiveness 
be spoken, H. FRrespey. 





A Musical Declaration of Independence 
Is Needed 


New York, April 3, 1910. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

In your current issue appeared a long 
communication from “A Pittsburg Music 
Lover” in which certain notorious phases 
of the musical life of America were em- 
phasized with compelling candor. Some of 
“Pittsburg’s” remarks should be framed 
and hung upon the walls of every studio 
of music in this country. Here is one 
which should be learned par caur by every 
American whose tastes admit of musical 
cultivation : 

This habit of importing talent has brought 
with it those who are alien to American customs, 
who have no sympathy with our national life, 
do not appreciate our ideals, and thus are not of 
us or with us. Civic, state or national pride, 
therefore, do not enter into their work at all: 


Yet this element of patriotism is what makes 
great musicians in every other civilized country. 


Using this as a preface, “Pittsburg” goes 
on to call attention to his real object— 
the plea for the selection of an American 
conductor to succeed Emil Paur, naming 
Carl Bernthaler, director of the Pittsburg 
Festival Orchestra, as his candidate. 

Those who had the artistic pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Bernthaler interpret with an 
orchestra of thirty men the best things 
in orchestral literature cannot but agree 
with this. trenchant champion of things 
American in his ideas, and second his nom- 
ination of Mr. Bernthaler. I have heard 
Mr. Bernthaler secure from his small body 
of musicians subtleties of tone color, cli- 
maxes of tremendous magnitude and elas- 
ticities of rhythm little short of marvel- 
ous. What he might do with an adult- 
sized orchestra is delightful to think of. 
Add to his musicianship and peculiar quali- 
fications in orchestral directing his Ameri- 
can spirit—well, what patriotic, American- 
hearted musician could wish for more? 

To those who have set their faces against 
American musicians and the development 
of American music—to those, also, who 
have seen only in the Milennium a change 
in present conditions, and to those who 
merely stand by and await with a negative 
interest—to all these, let our militant Pitts- 
burger’s spirit be significant. If all of us 
will put our ears to the ground and listen, 
we will hear the oncoming tread of Ameri- 
canism in music—the embodiment of the 
American spirit, endowed with irresistable 
force. 

Indeed, some of us have slept while this 
new force has been steadily gathering 
strength and expanding around us. It is 
the spirit of magnificent discontent, coupled 
with our American individualism. 

If we have failed so far in creating an 
American Beethoven, we at least are not 
lacking in several Davids who have already 
begun to annoy the Goliath which has set 
its foot upon our artistic patriotism. What 
we need right now is a statesman in our 
musical midst: we are sick of politicians: 
we need a new Declaration of Independ- 
ence—a musical one this time. 
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RETURNS FROM OPERA SUCCESS ABROAD 





Laura Van Kuran, of Boston, to 
Give Recital in That City 
Next Week 


Boston, April 4.—Of the artists who 
have entered the concert field in Boston 
and New York this season, one who gives 
uncommon promise is Laura Van Kuran, 
who is to sing in recital in Jordan Hall 
next week Wednesday afternoon. She is a 
Western girl, born in Omaha, Neb., and 
has now returned from four years in Eu- 
rope, during which she appeared in opera 
in Italy and spent some time in Paris. She 
was in Boston for several years previous 
to going to Europe, and during that time 
studied with Clara Munger, securing the 
major part of her training under this ex- 
ceptionally gifted Boston teacher. Miss 
Van Kuran made her operatic début in 
“Lucia,” in Florence, Italy, in 1907, and 
sang a number of performances of this 
opera in Southern Italy that year. Her 
repertoire includes “Lakmé,” “Traviata,” 
“The Barber of Seville,” and “Sonnam- 
bula.” She possesses a lyfic soprano voice 
of excellent quality and is a thorough mu- 
sician, being a finished pianist as well as a 
singer. She speaks Italian, French -and 
German fluently. After her début in Flor- 
ence she was specially engaged for one of 
the fete performances to sing the mad 
scene from “Lucia.” 

If Miss Van Kuran had not been taken 
ill during the Spring of last year it is quite 
probable that she would have been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Opera Company during 
the season just closed, for in January, 1909, 
she met Director Russell, of the Boston 
Opera Company, in Paris, and after she 
had sung for him he expressed himself as 
much pleased with her voice, and deferred 
definite arrangements until later in the 
Spring, when, as it happened, Miss Van 
Kuran was unable to carry out her plans 
on account of ill health. 

“America is the place for American sing- 


ers,” said Miss Van Kuran during an inter- 
view with the Musica AMERICA repre- 
sentative. “Some of the young American 


singers do not realize the difficulties in the 

way of success in Europe. By this I do 
not mean to discourage young singers who 
wish to go to Europe, for | believe that 
much good comes from living for a year, 
two years, or more in the musical centers 
in Europe. The association with the for- 
eign element undoubtedly is good and_has 








LAURA VAN KURAN 


a broadening effect. It is good for the 
Ameérican singers to go over there and 
live and become familiar with the musical 
conditions there and then get an appear- 
ance in some European center if possible, 
but in the end America is the place for the 
American singers. The people over there 
do not care particularly for the Americans. 
Of course, they believe the Americans are 
made of money, and perhaps they like them 
to some extent for that reason, but gen- 
erally speaking the Americans do not get 
as good an opportunity as the natives of 
the various countries, and no doubt this is 
perfectly natural and as it should be.” 
Miss Van Kuran will give a recital in 
New York City early next fall, and will 
plan to enter the concert field actively next 
season. D. L. 





CHICAGO’S IRISH CHORUS 





Thomas Taylor Drill. Brings Forth An- 
other Interesting Program 


Cuicaco, April 4.—The Irish Choral So- 
ciety gave its second concert this season 
Wednesday evening, at Orchestra Hall, 
arousing the enthusiasm of a large clien- 
telle. ‘Lhomas Taylor Drill, who organized 
this society and has been artistically vigi- 
lant in forwarding its interests for eight 
years past, has advanced many new com- 
positions of merit, in which the note of 
melodic nationalism has been dominant. 
Director Drill, who enlisted seventy-fhve 
voices in getting new recruits and better 
results from season to season, so that the 
current work and vocal quality of the or- 
ganization surpasses that achieved at any 
former time in its history. The program 


on this occasion did not deal with either 
heavy or ambitious novelties, but was made 
up largely of short songs. Mrs. Anna Mc- 
Donald-Fell, a sterling contralto, sang sev 
eral groups, including Needham’s “Irish 
Mother’s Lullaby.” John Dempsey, tenor ; 
Elizabeth Kenny, soprano, together with 
Messrs. Booby and Flood contributed in- 
dividual excellence to the bill. The “Halle 
lujah” Chorus from “The Messiah” and 
several Irish songs made the task of the 
chorus spirited, and they gave a good ac- 
count of themselves. oe a A 





Hunt-David Recitals in Newark 


Annie Louise David, harpist, with Flor- 
ence Mulford Hunt, mezzo- soprano, gave 
an afternoon musicale in Newark, N. 

on Monday, March 28. The program was 


interesting in content, and aroused great 


enthusiasm. On the evening of the same 
day Mrs. David assisted Mme. Hunt in a 
program at the latter’s home. 

Mrs. David’s recent engagements include 
one in. Englewood, N. J., and several in 
and near New York. 


EXCELLENT CHORAL WORK 
BY ST. CECELIA CLUB 





Second Private Concert by Victor 
Harris’s Organization Provides 
Much Pleasure 


The second private concert of the St. 
Cecilia Club, of which Victor Harris is 
conductor, took place before an immense 
audience at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Tuesday evening, March 29. Rein- 
hold von Wahrlich, the basso, was the 
assisting soloist, and both his work and 
the singing of the chorus were received 
with manifest pleasure. Mr. von Wahrlich 
sang Schubert’s “Ganymed,” “Sei Mir 
Gegrusst” and “Ungeduld’; Chadwick’s 
mastersong, “A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master”; Jacobsen’s “Requiem” and Har- 
ris’s “A Man’s Song,” imparting much 
interpretative fervor to all of them. He 
was in excellent voice and aroused much 
applause. 

Two of the choral numbers, “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” by Charles Gilbert Spross, and 
“Rosemarie,” by Gerrit Smith, both of 
which were composed expressly for the 
club, proved charmingly melodious little 
numbers, and the first had to be repeated. 
Mrs. Beach’s fine cantata, “Sea Fairies”; 
Brahms’s “Ave Maria,” the “Barcarolle,” 
from “Tales of Hoffmann”; “Love's 
Dream After the Ball” and several other 
numbers were finely done by the chorus. 
Mr. Harris commands a body of singers 
that understands the essentials of good 
choral work far and away better than 
some of the more pretentious professional 
organizations of the type in this city. 

The piano accompaniments were admir- 
ably played by Bertram Fox. 





ENGLISH ORGANIST’S DEBUT 





Gatty Sellars Gives His First New York 
Recital with Success 


Gatty Sellars, an English organist who 
possesses all of the excellences due to Eng- 
lish training on that instrument, gave his 
first New York recital in the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church on ‘Tuesday’ evening, 
March 31. The program was as follows: 


Tone poem, Sibelius; Romance, Lemare; Con- 
cert Overture in E Flat, Faulkner; “The Survey 
of the Cross,” Sellars; Cradle Song, Schnecker; 
Intermezzo, Macbeth; Chorale and Rhapsody, Sel 
lars; Concert Variations, Sellars; Carnival Over- 
ture, Sellars; Fantasie,: Flagler; “With Verdure 
Clad,” Haydn; Fugue in D Major, Bach; “La 
Garde,” Sellars; “Storm at Sea,”’ Sellars; Marche 
Militaire, Gounod. 

Mr. Sellars is a more than competent 


performer; he is a master of his instru- 
ment. Rhythmic clearness, a difficult thing 
in organ playing, is a prominent character- 
istic of Mr. Sellars, and his command of 
registration and technic are most excellent. 
As a composer Mr. Sellars is scholarly, and, 
especially in the descriptive pieces, shows a 
thorough knowledge of his instrument. He 
was assisted by Viola Waterhouse, who 
sang in a most effective manner. The au- 
dience was large, and applauded with en- 
thusiasm. 


BUFFALO CLEF CLUB 
IN FINAL CONCERT 


Alfred Jury’s Singers Appear with 
Mme. Kirkby-Lunn as 
Soloist 


Burrato, N. Y., April 4.—The high 
standard of excellence established by the 
Clef Club under its very capable director, 
Alfred Jury, was maintained at its second 
concert of this season on April 2 at Con- 
vention Hall, with Mme. Kirkby-Lunn as 
soloist, before a large audience. Admi- 
rable as was the spirited work of the cho- 
rus during the evening, its sonorous 
volume and freshness of tone, its well- 
adjusted dynamics, splendid precision of 
attack, and balance—especially notable for 
artistic effects were Tschaikowsky’s “Cher- 
ubim and Neidlinger’s chorus for 
women’s voices, “Rock-a-Bye,” which was 
insistently redemanded. Gounod’s Psalm, 
Sullivan’s “O Gladsome Light,” all 4 ca- 
pella, and Horatio Parker’s “Now Sinks 
the Sun,” also contained excellent features 
of expression; in the last chorus, “The 
Challenge of Thor,” the organ accompani- 
ment was not always in accord with the di- 
rector’s desires, so that the general effect 
suffered somewhat. Other chorus numbers 
were J. H. Brewer’s “Bedouin Love Song,” 
lr. Richardson’s “Mary” and M. W. Bow- 
man’s arrangement of Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” which, however, loses of 
its grace ard naive charm in this form. A 
chorus of the Clef Club’s caliber could 
easily do justice to the many ambitious 
compositions written for chorus. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, whose first appear 
ance in Buffalo this was, established her- 
self at once in general favor after her first 
aria, Verdi's “O Don Fatale.” Her su- 
perb, imposing voice and remarkable ease 
and naturalness of singing, her delightful 
tone coloring at times, were later heard to 
great advantage in four songs by Brahms, 
the beauty of which would have been en- 
hanced by more artistic and correct piano 
accompaniments and sympathy with the 
singer's intentions, and in a group of Eng- 
lish songs by Clough-Leighter, MacDowell, 
Pitt, Rubens and Nevin, as well as two en 
cores. The piano accompaniments of Miss 
Marriott Strickland were marred by heavi- 
ness and too much use of pedal. Mrs. 
Julia S. Bagnall accompanied some chorus 
numbers satisfactorily. W. J. Gomph was 
at the organ for the last chorus number. 


M. B. 
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Eugen d’Albert Said to Be Seeking 
Divorce 
Bertin, April 2.—It is said here that 


Eugen d’Albert, the famous Belgian pianist 
and composer, is about to seek a divorce, 
and that, if he succeeds in obtaining it, 
he will wed the divorced wife of a famous 
German dramatist. The romantic opera, 
“Tiefland,” which is ranked as one of the 
most notable of present-day contributions 
to the operatic stage, is one of d’Albert’s 
works. 
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BERNTHALER TAKEN 
ILL DURING CONCERT 


Pittsburg Director Falls Into Chair 
as Rochester Audience Ap- 
plauds His Work 





Pirrspurc, Pa., April 4—A_ rather 
dramatic incident occurred at Rochester, 
Pa., last Thursday night, when after re- 


sponding to three encores of a concert given 
by the Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, Direc- 
tor Carl Bernthaler sank into his chair hav- 
ing been stricken with an attack of acute 
indigestion. After the third encore, when 
the audience was still insisting on more, 
it was seen that Bernthaler was suffering 
great pain. Being unable to rise, one of 
the men of the orchestra asked if a phy- 
sician was in the house. A doctor who sat 
in the audience responded and for awhile 
the entire program was delayed. The direc- 
tor recovered sufficiently to be sent home 


where at last accounts he was resting easy. 
The orchestra was then directed by Mr. 
Bernthaler’s assistant. Mr. Bernthaler 
always conducted the Pittsburg orchestra, 
of which Emil Paur is the director, when 
the latter was soloist. 

Mr. Bernthaler on account of his illness 

was unable to conduct the orchestra last 
Friday night at Carnegie Music Hall, when 
Dallmyer Russell, the distinguished Pitts- 
burg pianist, was the soloist of the occasion. 
Luigi von Kunits, the well-known violinist, 
conducted and the entertainment proceeded 
smoothly. Mr. Russell distinguished him- 
self on that occasion and entertained a 
capacity house. He played Saint Saéns’s 
Concerto in G minor, and Liszt’s Concerto 
in A Major. A group of solo numbers in- 
cluding Liszt’s “Sposalizio” and a Cap- 
riccio by .Paderewski were played in a 
brilliant manner, these assisting in giving 
a most delightful variation to the evening’s 
offerings. Mrs. W. Clinton McCausland, 
the soprano soloist, sang the “Farewell” 
aria from Tchaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc,” 
a waltz song from Arditi and others. The 
program began with the “Oberon” overture 
played with great brilliancy by the orches- 
tra. 

The committee working to secure the 
$50,000 yearly endowment to perpetuate the 
orchestra is still laboring to save the or- 
ganization, but all of the required sum has 
not as yet been raised. It is, however, be- 
lieved that the amount will soon be forth- 
coming. 

The Metropolitan season of grand opera 
in Pittsburg opens Thursday night at the 
Nixon Theater under the management of 
W. T. Mossman. 

The Pittsburg Male Chorus, James 
Stephen Martin director, appeared in con- 
cert last Thursday night at Sewickley under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Club of 
the Sewickley Methodist Church. Eleanor 
Davis, soprano, sang two groups of songs. 
The groups of songs sung were the in- 
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cidental solos being taken by David Ormes- 
her, tenor; David Stephens, tenor; M. Mac- 
Kintock, baritone; Frederick Cutter, bass; 
R. S. Elberty, bass, and John Hibbard, bass. 
The accompanist were Miss Hawley and 
W. Jackson Edwards. 

Emma Loeffler, of Pittsburg, has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company at Convert Garden, London, next 
season. She is at present in Germany and 
will end her season there next month. 

City Organist Charles Heinroth enter- 
tained a big crowd yesterday afternoon at 
4 o'clock at Carnegie Music Hall, when he 
gave the usual Sunday recital, many being 
attracted to the music hall because of An- 
drew Carnegie’s presence in the city. His 
program opened with the overture to “Fin- 
gal’s Cave” by Felix Mendelssohn-Barth- 
oldy, followed by Andante in G (“Song of 
Hope”), Antoine Edouard Batiste, Humor- 
eske, Dvorak; Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 


phony, in B Minor; introduction of third 
act from “Lohengrin,” and others closing 
with the Rackoczy March by Liszt. 


E. C. S. 





SUCCESSES OF CARL MORRIS 





A Pupil of the Arens Vocal Studio Wins 
Laurels in Many Concerts 


Carl Morris is rapidly forging to the 
front as a favorite, owing to his beautiful, 
resonant voice and _ his manly, artistic 
style. At a recent performance of “The 
Messiah” at Paterson, N. J. (C. Mortimer 
Wiske, conductor), he carried off the vocal 
honors and won the lion’s share of ap- 
plause. His best number, “Why Do the 
Nations,” he sang with a rich voice, and 
smooth flowing tone, and he scored an al- 
most equal success with “Who May Abide” 
and “Trumpets Shall Sound,” his freedom 
from mannerisms and excellent stage ap- 
pearance adding to the good impression 
which he makes as a singer. He was re- 
ceived with equal favor at a concert of the 
Eclectic Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, in 
New York, recently, where he sang works 
ranging from the early Italian masters to 
contemporary composers, including Bruno 
Huhn and Margaret Ruthven Lang. Songs 
by Schumann and the Drinking Song from 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” were re- 
ceived with special approval. 

Mr. Morris has a voice that is beautiful 
in quality and has been well trained. His 
expressional range is wide, and he excels 
both in sweet and tender passages and in 
those requiring dramatic treatment. He 
was engaged by Bruno Huhn for a concert 
in East Orange for April, to take the 
place of Francis Rogers, who was pre- 
vented by the necessity of a Western tour, 
and he will also sing at a concert of Bruno 
Huhn’s at Sherry’s on April 29. Aside 
from the engagements mentioned he has 
had many others, past and present, among 
them Bedford, Ind.; Rushville, Ind.; Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y.; Jersey City 
Women’s Club, Deutscher Verein Club, 
New York; Military Academy, Borden- 
town, N. J.; Vesper Organ Recital, Pater- 
son, N. J. (with four return engagements) ; 
Newark, N. J. (with Bruno Huhn, Hotel 
Astor, New York). He will also appear 
at a recital at the Technical Institute, New 
York, April 14. 

Mr. Morris is the regular soloist at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. 
J., and at Central Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 





OSCAR HUNTTING’S SEASON 





Well-Known Basso Has Been in De- 


mand for Concert Work 

April 4.—Oscar Huntting, the 
is closing one of the busiest 
March 18 he was 


Boston, 
bass soloist, 
seasons he has ever had. 


one of the soloists at a production of 
“Aida” in concert form by the Brockton 
Choral Society, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 


ductor, and March 24 sang in a perform- 
ance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” in Som- 
erville, Mass. April 12 he will appear with 
the Newburyport Choral Union, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, conductor, in a performance of 
“Samson et Dalila.” April 28 Mr. Huntting 
will go to Ithaca, N. Y., to sing with the 
Cornell Festival Chorus in “Aida,” and 
May 4 will be the bass soloist with the 
Albany (N. Y.) Musical Association at the 
annual Spring Festival, when Elgar’s “Car- 
actacus” will be given. Mr. Huntting has 
other engagements later in May, dates for 
which have not definitely been set, and 
already has a number of engagements for 
the early part of next season. D. L. 


METROPOLITAN HAS 
“SEASON” IN BOSTON 


“Aida,” ‘“Butterfly,’? ‘‘Martha,”’ 
“Tosca” and ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ 
Draw Big Crowds 


Boston, April 4—Big guns were brought 
to bear upon the Manhattan Opera Company 
on the evening of March 28 by the Metro- 
politan commencing its second week in Bos- 
ton at the Boston Opera House. In opposi- 
tion to “Elektra,” “Aida” was mounted with 
Caruso as Rhadames; Emmy Destinn as 
the Ethiopian princess; Louise Homer, 
Amneris; Pasquale Amato, Amonasro; 
Segurola, Ramfis; Rossi, the King; Leonora 
Sparkes, the High Priestess. Toscanini 
conducted. 

The house was packed to its capacity, and 
a performance of exceeding brilliancy was 
recorded. Emmy Destinn triumphed in her 
first appearance here in opera. She gave 
striking individuality and power to her 
princess. Mr. Caruso was received as 
he always is, and it is said that he rose to 
considerable dramatic heights in his third 
act. Mme. Homer’s Amneris is well known 
and admired. With Miss Destinn Mr. 
Amato received the lion’s share of the 
honors of the occasion. He is one of the 
most accomplished singers in opera to-day, 
having an admirable voice and method, 
and histrionically he is gifted to an excep- 
tional degree. Mr. de Segurola sang the 
part of the King with his wonted sonority 
and effect. The chorus did justice to the 
massive ensembles. 

On Tuesday evening Geraldine Farrar 
appeared as Madam _ Butterfly, with 
Riccardo Martin as Pinkerton, and Scotti 
as the Consul. Rita Fornia was Suzuki. 
The minor parts were exceedingly well 
taken. As Cio-Cio-San Miss Farrar offered 
indisputable evidence of her development 
since she first appeared in her native city 
three seasons ago. Then there was the un- 
usual clearness and finesse which has always 
been one of the fortunate characteristics of 
the art of the Melrose girl, On the 29th there 
was in addition a tragic power, an emo- 
tional stress which at once established the 
keynote of the last two scenes, and main- 
tained it wonderfully to the end. Mr. Mar- 
tin has made a success in Boston. He took 
a thankless and difficult part, for the lines 
of Pinkerton keep well in the tenor’s upper 
register, and as for the character, the man 
is a cad and a weakling. It is difficult to 
make this sort of thing effective to an 
audience, and Pinkerton has only a scene in 
which to accomplish it. Mr. Martin sang 
fervently. He was much applauded. Mr. 
Scotti’s art is a revelation of what may be 
done with a small part. Miss Fornia’s 
Suzuki was well conceived and carried out. 
Mr. Podesti was not very successful with 
the score. There was a full house. 

On Wednesday afternoon the appearance 
of the Russian dancers was the sensation 
of the Metropolitan week, and a perform- 
ance of “Martha” was chiefly commendable 
for the appearance of Mr. Bonci, an artist 
of the first rank, as Lionel, and the appear- 
ance in her native city of Bernice di Pas- 
quale, as Enrichetta. Louise Homer was 
Nancy, and Didur the Plunket. Mr. Bonci 
is one of the few artists of this day who 
preserves the old tradition of real “bel 
canto” singing. It is hardly necessary to 
repeat the public verdict long since de- 
livered, the beauty, not only of his tones, 
but of his remarkable phrases; his ability, 
which is surpassed by hardly a tenor of the 
present time, in sustaining a melodic line, 
and heightening to the utmost the eloquence 
of a melodic curve. Mr. Bonci has been 
hard put to it through the season, but it 
was a rare satisfaction to listen to his per- 
formance, its finish, under which was per- 
ceptible the artistic forethought that had 
been given to every note, its round, per- 
fected unity. Such a style is all too rare to- 
day. Mme, di Pasquale was heard with in- 
terest by many friends. She has a light 
soprano. She was costumed becomingly. 
She was warmly applauded after such mo- 
ments as “The Last Rose of Summer.” 

The dancers were truly magnificent. 
Mme. Pavlova has developed and refined 
terpsichorean technic to an extent seldom or 
never before observed here. Mr. Mordkine 








- 
is not less remarkable, and to see him leap 
is to become obsessed with pure joy of liv- 
ing. 

At the Saturday matinée Miss Farrar ap- 
peared for the second time this Winter in 
this city as Tosca. Already her interpreta- 
tion = the part has grown. Mr. Martin 
again gave pleasure as Cavarodossi, and 
what is there new to be said of Mr. Scotti’s 
great Scarpia? “Die Meistersinger,” which 
was given on the same evening, is reviewed 
elsewhere. 

Now the Manhattan opera company paid 
its first visit to this city this season, pre- 
sented two operas for the first time in the 
city, and each performance was graced by 
one or two singers of superlative ability 
in their favorite parts. Moreover, many of 
these operas can only be seen in this country 
when given by Mr. Hammerstein. The 
Metropolitan came to the Boston Opera 
House for the second time this season, 
gave not a single new work, repeated one 
performance which had already been heard 
in January, presented several operas in a 
superficial and unfinished manner, and yet 
—every performance at the opera, save that 
of Saturday afternoon, was given before a 
full house, and at the Boston Theater there 
were in several instances yawning rows of 
vacant seats. This in the face of the fact 
that the Metropolitan gave just such per- 
formances as it was expected to give, and 
the Manhattan lived up to the great pre- 
cedent which it established last season. 
These facts indicate at least one thing which 
augurs well for permanent opera in this 
city: that the public of Boston has become 
accustomed to attending opera at the Bos- 
ton Opera House, a new and handsome 
theater, and that it will doubtless continue 
to do so next Winter. In the course of an 
opera season, which has endured for a 
total of seventeen weeks, including the visits 
of the rival companies, Boston has heard 
thirty-six operas, and has had opportunity 
of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
them. On Saturday evening, April 2, there 
was a full house at the Boston opera, good 


houses at both the Boston Theater and 
Symphony Hall. Not bad records for the 
first real opera season. O. D. 





Tollefsen Trio and John Young as 
Soloists 


At the Newhaus Chamber Musicale given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 2 the solo- 
ists included the members of the Tollefsen 
Trio and John Young, tenor. The Tolles- 
sens gave a splendidly finished performance 
of the first movement of Godard’s Trio, op. 
72; the Andante of Rubinstein, op. 52, 
and a number by Schuett. Mme. Schnabel 
Tollefsen gave much pleasure by her play- 
ing of a Chopin Etude, and Mr. Dubinsky 
delighted his hearers in pieces by Cui and 
Casella. Mr. Young sang with good ef- 
fect songs by Grieg, Strauss, Hofman, Puc- 
cini, Jensen, Chadwick and Hawley. 





Sara Gurowitsch, ’Cellist, Plays at Wal- 
dorf Musicale 


Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, was one of the 
artists at a musicale at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria on Tuesday afternoon, March 29, play- 
ing the Cantilena by Golterman; “Vito,” 
Popper, and “Am Springbrunnen,” Da- 
vidoff. Miss Gurowitsch displayed a tone 
of lovely quality and a facile technic, and 
completely won the favor of the audience. 
Miss Gurowitsch is a brilliant and _ satis- 
factory player, and has a most successful 
future before her if she fulfills her present 
promises. 





A pupil of Jean de Reszke named Aurore 
Marcia is soon to make her début at the 
Paris Opéra in the name part of “Aida.” 
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Mme. Rider-Kelsey Under Charlton’s 


Management 


Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the soprano, 
‘will in future be under the management of 
Loudon Charlton. It is doubtful if any 
American singer who has attained prima 
donna rank enjoys greater popularity than 
Mme. Kelsey. In Europe, where she has 
appeared in opera, her fame is no less 
than in her own country. It is highly prob- 
able that Mme. Kelsey will be heard more 
frequently in recital next season than she 
has heretofore. While her reputation rests 
in a large measure upon her achievements 
in oratorio, she has nevertheless proven her- 
self repeatedly to be a recital artist of de- 
lightful attainments. She will devote the 
entire season to concertizing, inaugurating 
her season with the New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall. . Claude Cunningham, the 
baritone, has also come under the Charlton 
management. 





Dossert’s Music Pleases in “A Skylark” 


The musical comedy, “A Skylark,” of 
which the music was composed by Frank 
G. Dossert and the book and lyrics by 
William Harris, Jr., had its New York 
premiére at the New York Theater Mon- 
day, April 4. It received the approbation 
of audience and critics, there being par- 
ticular praise for Mr. Dossert’s charthingly 
melodious score. 














William Davis 
William Davis, for forty-two years or- 


ganist of St. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Paterson, N. J., and one of the 
best known musicians in New Jersey, died 
recently in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Pater- 
son, of pneumonia, at the age of sixty- 
one years. He had been prominently iden- 
tified with the musical life of that city, 
and had conducted various choruses and 
musical organizations. He was born in 
Tiedelsen, Westphalia, Germany, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1849, and came to New York 
when sixteen years old, beginning immedi- 
ately upon his musical career. Other mem- 
bers of his family have gained prominence 
as musicians, among them a brother, An- 
ton, who was an organist in New York. 


Benjamin P. Robinson 

Provivence, April 4.—Benjamin P. Rob- 
inson, the last of the original members of 
the American Band, died last week at his 
home here in his ninety-sixth year. He 
was known among musicians as_ the 
“father” of the once famous American 
Band, which was started in his father’s 
rooms on Canal street. When the Ameri- 
can Brass Band was organized, in 1837, 
Mr. Robinson was fife player and also 
cymbal wielder. For the last seven years 
he has been the only member of the orig- 
inal fourteen alive, and with his death the 
charter members of the famous organiza- 
tion pass into history. G. F. H. 





Ernest A. Evans 


Ernest A. Evans, of No. 26 Fort Greene 
Place, Brooklyn, died March 209, after a 
long illness in a private sanitarium at 
Phoenix, Ariz., in his twenty-eighth year. 
He was a violinist, pianist and a tenor 
singer of merit, and for the last three 
years he had been studying voice culture 
under Frank King Clark of Paris. He 
sang in various concerts and church choirs 
in this country and abroad. 





Charles J. Day 

GreenFietp, MaAss., March 28.—Charles 
J. Day, who twenty years ago was a lead- 
ing chorus director of Springfield, and who 
attained note as a tenor soloist, died here 
yesterday while seated in the choir of All 
Souls’ Church. He was sixty years old 

W. E. C. 


Alexander Campbell 
StamForp, Conn., April 2.—Alexander 
Campbell, an orchestral leader, died sud- 
denly of heart disease here last night. He 
was about fifty-five years old. W. E. C. 


QPERA SEASON AT 
NEW THEATER ENDS 


Forty Performances Given During 
Twenty Weeks—The Final 
Attractions 


The last operatic performances of the 
season at the New Theater were given on 
Thursday afternoon and Friday evening of 
last week, and, inasmuch as this theater 
will be devoted exclusively to the drama 
next year, they will doubtless be the last 
to be given there for a long time to come. 
A bill composed two parts of dancing and 
one of Frederick Converse’s American 
opera, “The Pipe of Desire,” was offered 
on Thursday, and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


and Mme. Pavlova and Mr. Mordkin in 
“Coppélia” were the Friday attraction. 

In “The Pipe of Desire” the cast was the 
same as at the Metropolitan, save that 
Mariska Aldrich replaced Louise Homer 
as Naoia. Mme. Aldrich sang the part 
beautifully and acted it with great sincer- 
ity. “The Awakening of Woman,” a new 
and tiresome ballet, executed to music from 
Grieg’s two “Peer Gynt” suites, was danced 
by Rita Sacchetto. The Russian dancers, 
in “Hungary,” stirred the usual enthusiasm 
attendant upon their performances. 

Olive Fremstad was a new Santuzza in 
Friday’s performance of “Cavalleria,” por 
traying the wronged Sicilian girl with a 
dramatic force that lifted the character 
far above its ordinary level. She had not 
appeared in the role since the days of Con- 
ried at the Metropolitan. She sang with 
clear and colorful tone and acted with a 
tragic passion and pathos that reached 
straight to the hearts of the audience. 

This performance of “ Cavalleria” 
brought to a close a season of forty per 
formances by the Metropolitan company 
at the New Theater, two productions be- 
ing given each week of the twenty weeks’ 
season.’ The experiment of producing 
opera there failed to arouse popular inter- 
est, and was so disastrous financially that 
the decision to avoid a repetition another 
season was a foregone conclusion some 
time ago. 

The following is the list of operas given 
at the New Theater during the season: 


Date of first Times 
Operas. performance given. 
We owen ba00deneasceees November 16 4 
The Bartered Bride......... November 17 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia.......November 25 3 
Czar und Zimmermann......November 30 A 
*Il Maestro di Cappella...... December 9 
"Cavalleria Rusticana........ December 9 3 
La Fille de Madame Angot..December 14 { 
os aaa ore .December 23 3 
*L’Histoire d’un Pierrot(pan- 

"CORTE LTTE te December 28 rl 
rere rs January 6 2 
i PRs acpi seaeeecaehs January 11 
DY 6 2bn dtowschet a hbs cabak February 3 I 
RSME «6G AMNOTE. 6c cc ctcctes February 4 I 
L’Attaque du Moulin........ February 8 4 
De Rina s due bss ehegee t's February 17 2 
SO Sree ae February 22 I 
Madama Butterfly........... March rl 4 
MA 45 Wid CATS 08 vlees tau was March 23 I 
ak SORE, . os Gun» 6 0d o March 23 ! 
*The Awakening of Woman 

CE ss Ce wtieed CUb ag March 31 I 
*The Pipe of Desire.........March 31 I 
*Hungary (ballet)...........March 31 1 
A Ser rere rT April I I 


*In double bills only. 

It will be seen thus that there were 19 
operas produced, of which 9 were Italian, 
6 French, 2 German and 1 each Bohemian 
and American. The principal novelty was 
Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du Moulin.” 


Mischa Elman in Springfield, Mass. 


SprINGFIELD, Mass., April 2.—Amazing 
and delightful violin playing by Mischa 
Elman drew the plaudits of a splendid au- 
dience at the Court Square Theater last 
night. There were many musicians in the 
audience to admire Mr. Elman’s superb 
tone and brilliant technic. In a season of 
remarkable concerts here, no artist has 
been received more enthusiastically than 
this youthful Russian violinist was last 
night. ie oe 


Leo Tecktonius in Piano Recital 


Leo Tecktonius, the pianist, assisted 
Rena Vivienne, formerly a soprano of the 
Savage English Grand Opera Company, 
gave a recital at the Hotel Astor Tuesday 
night. The program will be reviewed in 
Musicat AMErIcA next week. 


NOTABLE CAREER OF 
PROVIDENCE ORGANIST 


Walter Gardner Dawley Appointed to 
One of the Largest Churches in 
Rhode Island 





WALTER GARDNER DAWLEY 


Provipence, April 3.—Walter Gardner 
Dawley, who has succeeded Arthur H. 
Ryder as organist of Grace Church, one of 
the largest and most fashionable churches 
in Rhode Island, was born in Providence 
in 1885. When a young boy he sang in the 
boy choir of All Saints’ Memorial Church 
where he showed a decided talent for music. 
Under the instruction of William Harkness 
Arnold, organist and choirmaster of the 
celebrated boy choir of St. Stephens Church, 
Mr. Dawley studied the organ and became 
so proficient as to become Mr. Arnold's 
assistant, playing at the afternoon services 
on Sunday and also at the week-day serv 
ices. 

In the Summer of 1905, Mr. Dawley 
traveled abroad making a special study of 
church music and on his return was given 
the position of accompanist at the several 
high schools in Providence, a position which 
he still occupies. In 1908 he was graduated 
from the New York University Summer 
School and later became the organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Providence. 
After severing his connection with the 
Presbyterian Church, he was choirmaster 
and organist of the well-known Pilgrim 
Congregational Church on Harrison street 
and during his time there the music be- 
came a special feature of both the morn- 
ing and evening services. Mr. Dawley re 
signed from the Pilgrim Church to accept a 
similar position at St. Michaels Episcopal 
Church, Bristol, R. IL, and the vacancy 
which is caused by his becoming organist 
and choirmaster of Grace Church, Provi- 
dence, will be keenly felt by the music-lov- 
ing people of Bristol. G. F, H. 


NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
WULLNER IN RECITAL 


Great Enthusiasm for Lieder Singer 
in the Far South— News of 
Local Musicians 


New Orteans, April 1.—The recital of 
Dr. Ludwig Willner last Tuesday was 
nothing short of a sensational success. The 
great Atheneum was well filled with a 
thoroughly representative audience, which 
seemed aware of the fact that it was hav 
ing some of the greatest works in song 
literature sung by a king of interpreters. 
After the first group of songs, which ended 
with “Der Erlkonig,” there was a silence 
of a few seconds, after which the applause 
burst forth frantically. Again and again 
was the artist recalled, and at the conclu- 
sion of his program bravos were shouted 
out and encores demanded, but Dr. Wiillner 
would not consent to sing again, having a’- 
ready repeated “Cacilie” to still the insist- 
ent audience. Conraed V. Bos shared the 
honors of the evening, and he, too, had to 
acknowledge the deafening applause that 
followed his masterful accompaniment to 
the “Erlkénig.” So successful was this 
recital that Dr. Willner was asked to give 
another this evening upon his return from 
Atlanta. 

The annual .recital of Florence Huber- 
wald was given last Monday before a large 
audience. The popular contralto was in 
excellent form, singing with her usual dra- 
matic fire and captivating her hearers by 
her sincerity in her work. 

The Saturday Morning Club gave its 
concert at Newcomb Hall. Victor Des 
pommier, its leader, conducted the choruses 
with splendid authority. Leon Rider Max- 
well, baritone, and Henry Wehrmann, vio- 
linist, were the soloists of the evening. 
René Solomon was heard at the piano in 
a Chopin Concerto with Mary V. Maloney. 
All the participants were warmly received. 


H. L. 





Chicago’s New Operatic Quartet 


Cuicaco, April 4.—The new Chicago 
Operatic Quartet, enlisting Lenora Allen, 
soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; 
John D. Miller, tenor; and Arthur Middle 
ton, ,bass, made a brilliant début here last 
week at the banquet of the Chicago. Piano 
and Organ Association, immediately estab- 
lishing their claim for artistic worth as a 
vocal organization of unusual merit. They 
were admirably accompanied by Edgar Nel- 
son. It is understood this organization 
has booked almost solidly for a Summer 
season. C. E. N. 





Reinhold von Warlich Sails 


Reinhold von Warlich, a basso cantante, 
sailed for Europe on Aprit 5. Next season 
Mr. von Warlich will return to America, 
beginning his tour with the New York 
Philharmonic Society. 
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W. B. Kelsey has been appointed organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Olivet Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

ese o 


Joseph J. Quinliven, for several years 
prominent in St. Joseph, Mo., musical 
circles, has removed to Kansas City. 

Frederick B. Hill, of Meriden, Conn., 
has just completed fifteen years of service 
as organist of the First Congregational 
Church of that city. 

os ¢ © 

Helen Bryan, who has been the pianist 
for the choir of the Union Chapel at 
Woodmont, Conn., has accepted the posi- 
tion of organist of Plymouth Church, 
Bridgeport. , 

* * * 

Albert I. Elkus, a California composer, 
recently played some of his songs for 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, and so aroused 
her interest that she selected several of 
the songs for her next season’s programs. 


Lars Lorenson, of Philadelphia, is the 
composer of the music for a new comic 
opera, “A Lord for a Day,” to be pre- 
sented May 9 by a cast of Philadelphia 
singers for a Philadelphia charity. 

* 


Dubois’s oratorio, “The Seven Words of 
Christ,” was sung at St. Dominic’s Church, 
San Francisco, on Palm Sunday, March 
20, under the direction of Dr. H. J. 
Stewart. 

Ys * 

Genie Chloupek, of Manitowoc, Wis., 
has accompanied her uncle, Frank Bresler, 
an art collector, to Germany, and will re- 
main there for a year furthering her study 
of the piano. 

* x * 

A recent Los Angeles recitalist was Josef 
Riccard, pupil of Thilo Becker, of that 
city. A program, of which one composition 
was by himself, proved that he is the pos- 
sessor of unusual pianistic abilities. 

* * * 


“The Misfit Man,” a musical comedy, 
of which the music was written by J. E. O. 
Winslow, Cornell ‘11, was presented by 
the Cornell Masque at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, April 1. 

*x* * * 

After ten years as soprano soloist with 
Unity Church of Hartford, Conn., Lillian 
A. Kline resigned from that position, 
March 27, and will be succeeded by Grace 
M. Godard, of North Granby, Conn. 


* * * 


Herbert Witherspoon, baritone, has en- 
listed under the banner of Loudon Charl- 
ton, and his concert bookings in future will 
be arranged by that impresario. Mr. With- 
erspoon will continue his connection with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

* 


Volney L. Mills, professor of vocal cul- 
ture of the Wesley College Conservatory 
of Music, Grand Forks, N. D., sang re- 
cently in that city for the Thursday Mu- 
sical Club, and was soloist, March 21, 
with the Czerwonky String Quartet. 


* * * 

Estelle Neuhaus, pianist, of Boston, gave 
a recital in New Haven, Conn., April 2, 
that drew a large attendance. Her program 
included numbers from Chopin, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Debussy, Massenet and Russian com- 
posers. 

+ + * 

Louis E. Ames, who has been choir di- 
rector and soloist at the Wethersfield Ave- 
nue Congregational Church in Hartford, 
Conn., for many years, has been obtained 
as choir leader for the Memorial Baptist 
Church of Hartford, to succeed W. G. 
Jones. 

+ * * 

A remarkably impressive Easter musical 
service in New York was that of the 
Church of St. Mary the. Virgin, No. 139 
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West Forty-sixth street, under the direc- 
tion of Raymond V. Nold. The music was 
so successful in attracting huge crowds that 
the service was repeated last Sunday. 

* *x* * 


On March 27, in Atlantic City, a concert 
was given by four Philadelphia artists be- 
fore a large audience. Howard Raltay, vio- 
linist; Nancis France, soprano; Charlotte 
Sossirt, pianist, and Dr. Lipschutz, of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, baritone, 
were the soloists. 

* * * 

Brunhilda Hempel, pianist’ and music 
teacher, of Atlantic City, was married, 
March 20, to Reginald Morgan, of the same 
place. The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Hempel, the former the 
director of the West Side Orchestra, of 
Atlantic City. 

* * * 

Daniel Pestzky, of Milwaukee, gave a 
piano recital, March 30, in Mozart Hall, 
that city, under the auspices of the Wis- 
consin College of Music. Among the 
selections rendered were Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1; Chopin’s Nocturne 
in F Major, and several others. 

x* * * 


Mrs. E. de Loss Magee, a well-known 
local San Francisco contralto, is now in 
Florence, Italy, where, under the guidance 
of the singing teacher, Lombardi, she is 
engaged in a course of study. She will 
give several concerts in Europe before her 
return to this country. 

* x * 

H. Edward Cumpson, a Buffalo pianist, 
will leave on April 12 to spend two or 
three years in Europe. Mr. Cumpson, who 
has just returned from a couple of years’ 
study with Moszkowski, in Paris, will go 
to Switzerland for the Summer and settle 
in Berlin for the Winter. 

* * * 


Mary Hallock, a Philadelphia pianist. 
has returned to that city after having filled 
more than seventy-five piano recital en- 
gagements. Her Spring tour included Du 
luth and St. Paul, Minn.; Des Moines and 
Sioux City, Ia.; Yankton, S. D.; Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Fremont, O.; Pittsburg and 
towns in Pennsylvania. 

* Kk * 

Adelaide Gosnell, a_ thirteen-year-old 
girl pianist of Los Angeles, gave a recital 
at Blanchard Hall, that city, March 18, 
under the management of F. W. Blanchard. 
Miss Gosnell proved herself to have an 
unusual talent for her instrument. She has 
a remarkably quick mentality and a quick 
grasp of technic. 

* * * 

A notable musical program was given in 
the First Ward amusement hall, Salt Lake 
City, recently, by local talent in aid of a 
fund for erecting a new hall. Horace En- 
sign sang several beautiful selections, and 
was encored a number of times. Thomas 
Ashworth shared the honors of the evening 
with Mr. Ensign. 

* «x * 

George Ira Tompkins has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Second 
Congregational Church, Waterbury, Conn. 
Mr. Tompkins, who thus succeeds Albert 
J. Blakesley, is a graduate of the Yale 
Schoo] of Music, and is well known as a 
violinist. He is a pupil of Professor Isidor 
Troostwyk. 

x * * 

The Ejichenkranz Singing 
Baltimore gave a concert at Highland 
Academy, Highlandtown, Mo., March 20, 
in celebration of its sixteenth anniversary. 
An excellent program, which included sev- 
eral choruses and quartets, was finely ren- 
dered under the direction of G. W. Poehl- 
man. 


Society of 


* * * 
A piano and vocal recital was given at 
Maryland College of Music, Baltimore, 


March 20, under the direction of Alfons 
W. Schenuit, director. Minna W. Opitz, 
pianist, played selections by Bach, Haydn, 
Liszt, Gluck, Brahms, Chopin and Schu- 
mann. William Wacker, tenor, sang selec- 
tions by Del Riego, d’Hardelot and Brad- 
sky. 
* * * 

An interesting recital was given at the 
Arundell Club, Baltimore, April 2, by 
Harry P. Veazie, baritone, and Harry Sok- 
olove, violinist. The vocal selections were 
by Coldara, Rosa, Rubinstein, Gounod 
Foote, Homer and Parker. The violin 
numbers were by Le Clair, Vieuxtemps, 
Spohr and Sauret. Henrietta Strauss was 
the accompanist. 

a * ok 

Aileen Hodgson, the South African so- 
prano, who took Fritzi Scheff’s place re- 
cently in “The Prima Donna,” is to sing 
for Milton and Sargent Aborn in their 
Summer grand opera season at McVicker’s 
Theater, in Chicago, beginning about May 
18. Her répertoire will include “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “Traviata.” “Faust,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Carmen,” “Il Trovatore” and “Pag- 
liacci.” 

* a ok 

The ninth annual concert of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists will take p'ace on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 26, at the New Auditorium, 
Orange and Broad streets, Newark, N. J. 
The Abt Plectrum Quartet, the Ideal Ban- 
jo Club, the Troubadours, of Passaic, N. J., 
and several others will appear on this occa- 
sion, and Myron A. Bickford will act as 
the official accompanist. 

* * * 


The principal feature of Commencement 
week at the United States Indian school at 
Carlisle, Pa., was “The Captain of Ply- 
mouth,” a comic opera in three acts, the 
last of three performances, which was 
given March 30. The entire cast was com- 
posed of Indian students, while the school 
orchestra furnished the music. The cho- 
rus, composed of sixty aboriginal braves 
and maidens, exhibited a perfect ensemble. 

, 6s 


The choir of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, of Seattle, Wash., rendered as an 
Easter musical service Benjamin W. Love- 
land’s sacred cantata, “Rabboni,” in a very 
impressive manner, under the able direc- 
tion of Adolph Falk, organist and choir- 
master. The soloists—Leslie Miller, so- 
prano; Mabel Wilson, contralto; Elmer 
Echart, tenor, and Thomas E. Sandry, bari- 
tone—fully realized the possibilities of their 
respective parts. 

a * * 

David E. Carter, pianist and organist, 
gave his fourth educational lecture on the 
old masters at his studio in the Conrad 
suilding, Providence, March 31, before a 
large and cultured audience. Mr. Carter 
chose for his subject “Joseph Haydn,” and 
gave a brief talk on the composer’s life. 
He played the Sonata in E Flat, Adagio in 
A and Andante in F Minor, with great 
feeling. 

*x* * x 

Domenico Russo, the tenor of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company, has been added to 
the list of those who will appear with the 
Aborn English Grand Opera Company at 
Pabst Theater, Milwaukee, April 25. 
Others who will be seen are Adelaide Nor- 
wood, Bertha Davis, Hattie Belle Ladd, 


Harry Davis, Harry Luckstone, George 
Shields, George Crampton and Margaret 
Jarman. 


* * * 


Playing with their customary interpre- 
tative intuition and executive finish, the 
members of the Olive Mead Quartet gave 
great pleasure to an audience of 2,000 per- 
sons at the Normal College’s Sunday con- 
cert in New York, April 3. The beautiful 
melodies of Tschaikowsky’s Quartet in E 
Flat Minor, op. 30, and Mende'ssohn’s 
Quartet in D Major, op. 44, were rendered 
in a manner that commanded warmest ap- 
plause. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, violinist and 
pianist, of Los Angeles, celebrated on 
March 18 the opening of new music rcoms 
in their home. Songs were given by Mrs. 
Marion Jones Farquhar and Harry Clifford 
Lott. Mr. and Mrs. Becker played Grieg’s 
Sonata, for violin and piano, in F major, 
and a quartet composed of the host and 
hostess, Julius Bierlich, viola, and Louis 
Opid, ‘cello, rendered Brahms’s Quartet, 
op. 25. 


Phyllida Ashley, of San Francisco, gave 
a piano recital April 5 in St. Joseph, Mo. 
At a recital a year or so ago, when but 
fourteen years of age, Miss Ashley played 
the sonata, “Tragica,” by MacDowell, in a 
manner that created a sensation. At the 
age of four she played before Paderewski, 
who predicted a great career for her. Her 
interpretation of the works of such mas- 
ters as Bach and the modern composers, 
MacDowell and Debussy, is considered re- 


markable. 
co * oe 


A concert of operatic selections by the 
Franco -Italian Philharmonic Ensemble 
earned the approbation of a large audience 
at the Berkeley Theater, New York, April 

Jean Duffault, the tenor, lately with the 
Manhattan ; Giuseppe Aldo-Randeggi, 
pianist, and Mme. Angelina Bassaro-Nar- 
resse, prima donna lyric soprano, who was 
accompanied by Domenico Savino at the 
piano, were soloists. The Aida Quartet, 
composed of the Misses Norma and Cora 
Sauter, Edna White and Ruth Wolfe, sang 
with admirable success. 

* * * 


There was a large attendance at a song 
recital given by Alice Hollowell in Wind- 
sor, Conn., March 28. Miss Hollowell is a 
blind musician of considerable ability. 
Born blind, but with a talent for music, she 
has made rapid progress in her studies at 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind of Bos- 
ton. Although but twenty years old, she 
has already come to be recognized as a 
soprano singer and a pianist. It is Miss 
Hollowell’s ambition to enter the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Boston 
and carry on her studies there. 


*x* * ** 


All the churches of Providence had 
elaborate musical programs Easter. At the 
Mathewson Street M. E. Church the eve- 
ning service was choral, and during the 
offertory G. Raymond Ladd, director of 
the Providence Opera House Orchestra, 
rendered a violin solo, “Meditation,” from 
Massenet’s “Thais.” Gounod’s “Sanctus” 
and Benedictus and several other selec- 
tions were sung by a large chorus. At St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Mozart’s Sev- 
enth Mass, with string quartet, was given 
under the direction of William Harkness 
Arnold, organist and choirmaster, with a 
chorus of male voices. At all the Roman 
Catholic churches elaborate music was ren- 
dered, and at the Union Congregational 
Church, Gene Ware, organist and choir- 
master, gave a_ delightful program, the 
regular choir being assisted by a violin and 
cello. 





DALLASTOWN ORATORIO 





Presentation of Trowbridge’s “Paul, the 
Apostle,” a Noteworthy Success 


DALLASTOWN, Pa., March 28.—High 
credit to musical Dallastown was reflected 
in the complete success last Thursday of 
the Dallastown Oratorio Society, in its 
presentation of J. Elliot Trowbridge’s ora- 
torio, “Paul the Apostle,” its initial effort 
as a musical association. The rendition 
was exclusively by home talent, from the 
able conductor, J. M. Thompson, and the 
chorus of about seventy-five singers, to 
the orchestra and the pianist. 

Among the leading soloists were W. H. 
Anstine and Harry Stiles, basses; the Rev. 
J. S. Adams and Howard Kohler, tenors; 
Mrs. S. D. Kauffman, Mrs. S. F. Green- 
hoe and Mrs. Charles E. Stabley, sopranos, 
and Mrs. W. H. Stabley, alto. 

The officers of the society, which was 
organized only a few months ago, are: 
Elmer J. Hess, president; Fred Druck, 
secretary; Samuel Kauffman, treasurer; 
Professor James M. Thompson, director. 

The pianist was Carl Anstine, a seven- 
teen-year-old boy, who exhibited unusual 
talent as an accompanist. 

The audience was large, and the opinion 
was universally expressed that it was the 
finest musical production ever given in 
Dallastown. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica, America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, 


Individuals 


Aldrich, Mariska—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 

Austin, Florence—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 12. 

Barrere, George—Jacksonville, Fla., April 12; 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 14; Birmingham, Ala., 
April 21. 

Beddoe, Daniel—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; Colum- 
bus, O., May 9 and 10; Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Benedict, Pearl—Garden City, L. I., April 9; 
Westfield, N. J., April 22. 

Biden, Sidney—Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cor- 
nell Mucic Festival); Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 
Bispham, David—Orange, N. J., April 11; Allen- 
town, Pa., April 12; New York, April 15; Troy, 

April 20. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Manchester, N. H., May to and 
Il. 

Buonamici, Carlo—Boston, Mass., April 12. 

Campanari, Giuseppe—Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Chapman-Goold, Mrs.—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 

Connell, Horatio—Syracuse, N. Y., April 11; 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 13; Philadelphia, 
April 21. P 

Frank—Waynesburg, Pa. (afternoon), 
April 18; Washington, Pa. (evening), April 18; 
Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; Marietta, O., 
April 20; Clarksburg, W. Va., April 21; Keyser, 
W. Va. (afternoon), April 22; Cumberland, Md. 
(evening), April 22; Richmond, Va., April 24- 
26; Petersburg, Va., April 27-28; Norfolk, Va., 
April 29-30; Raleigh, N. C., May 2-3; Columbia, 
S. C., May 4-5; Charlotte, N. C., May 6-7; 
Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 
11-12; Abingdon, Va. (morning), May 13; Bris- 
tol, Tenn. (evening), May 13; Johnson City, 
Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 16-17; 
Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 2 
21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, S. C., 
May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 27-28. 

Cunningham, Claude—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Augusta, Ga., April 9; 
Allentown, Pa., April 15s. 

De Voto, Alfred—Ithaca, N. Y., 
(Cornell Music Festival). 


Croxton, 


o- 


April 28-30 

Gorham, Margaret—Boston, April 14. 

Griggs, John C.—Brooklyn, April 12, 19 and 26. 

Halliday, Katharine—Boston, April 14. 

Hamlin, George—Baltimore, April 18; Ithaca, N. 
Y., April 28-30 (Cornell Music Festival); 
Springfield, Mass., May 3; Albany, May 4; 
Manchester, N. H., May to and i1; Norfolk, 
Conn., May 31, June 1-2. 

Henderson, W. J.—(Lecture) 
April 27. 

Hinkle, Florence—Taunton, April 11; 
Keene, N, H., April 14; Philadelphia, April 19; 
Troy, April 20; Poughkeepsie, April 21; Brook- 


Ithaca, N. Y., 


Mass. ; 


lyn, April 26, 

Howland, William—Ann Arbor, 

Hudson, Caroline—Providence, R. I., April 12; 
Brooklyn, April 14; Philadelphia, April 18; New 
York, April 19; East Orange, N. J., April 21; 
Westfield, N. J., April 22; Boston, April 24; 
Derby, Conn., April 28; Springfield, Mass., 
May 3; Albany, N. Y., May 4. 

Huntting, Oscar—Newburyport, Mass., April 12; 


Mich., May 18 


Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cornell Music 
Festival); Albany, N. Y., May 4. 
Jomelli, Mme.—Milwaukee, April 12; Waynes- 


burg, Pa., (afternoon) April 18; Washington, 
Pa. (evening), April 18; Wheeling, W. Va.. 
April 19; Marietta, O., April 20; Clarksburg, 
W. Va., April 21; Keyser, W. Va., (afternoon) 
Cumberland, Md., 
Richmond, Va., April 24-26; Petersburg, Va., 
April 27-28; Norfolk, Va., April 29-30; Raleigh, 
N. C., May 2-3; Columbia, S. C., May 4-5; 
Charlotte, N. C., May 6-7; Lynchburg, Va., 
Roanoke, Va., May 11-12; 
Va. (morning), May 13; Bristol, Tenn. (even- 
ing), May 13; . 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 16-17; 


April 22; (evening) April 22; 


May 9-10; Abingdon, 
Johnson City, Tenn., May 14: 
Rome, Ga., May 
18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 20-21; Athens, Ga., 
May 23-24; Greenville, S. C., May 25-26; Ashe 
ville, N. C., May 27-28. 
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Johnston, Edward F.—Ithaca, April 28-30. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Augusta, April 9; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., April 11 and 12; Spartanburg, April 
13, 14 and 15; Chattanooga, April 18; Birming- 
ham, April 19, 20 and 21; Mobile, April 22; 
New Orleans, April 23; Houston, Tex., April 
25; Galveston, April 26; Waco, April 27; Dal- 
las, April 28; Fort Worth, April 29. 

Kerr, U. S.—New York, April 14; Warren, Pa., 
April 19; Erie, Pa., April 21; Oil City, Pa., 
April 22; New Haven, Corn., May 6. 

Keyes, Margaret—Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; 
Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 


Kirby-Lunn, Mme.—Colorado Springs, Colo., 
April 9; Denver, April 11. 
Knight, Josephine—Fitchburg, Mass., April 13; 


Glens Falls, N. Y., April 14; York, Pa., April 
21; Bridgewater, Mass., April 22; Allentown 
Pa., April 25; Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 
(Cornell Music Festival). 

Kuester, Edith Haines—New York, April 12. 

Lakin, Alice—Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cornell 
Music Festival). 

Langendorff, Mme.—New York, April to and 12. 

Lawson, Dr. Franklin—Waynesburg, Pa., (after- 
noon) April 18; Washington, Pa., (evening) 
April 18; Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; Marietta, 
O., April 20; Clarksburg., W. Va., April 21; 
Keyser, W. Va., (afternoon) April 22; Cumber- 
land, Md., (evening) April 22; Richmond, Va., 
April 24-26; Petersburg, Va., April 27-28; Nor- 
folk, Va., April 29-30; Raleigh, N. C., May 2- 
3; Columbia, S, C., May 4-5; Charlotte, N. C., 
May 6-7; Lynchburg, Va. ,May 9-10; Roanoke, 
Va., May 11-12; Abingdon, Va., (morning) May 
13; Bristol, Tenn. (evening), May 13; John- 
son City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., 
May 16-17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, 
Ga., May 20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Green- 
ville, S. C., May 25-26; Asheville, N, C., May 
27-28. 

Lerner, Tina—Boston, April 20; Hartford, April 
22; Ann Arbor, Mich, May 20. 

Martin. Frederic—Toledo, April 19. 

Miles, Gwilym—Manchester, N. H., May to and 
11, 

Miller, Christine—Greensburg, Pa., 
New York, April 14, 18 and 19. 
Miller, Reed—Augusta, April 9; Jacksonville, Fla., 
April 11 and 12; Spartanburg, April 13, 14 and 
15; Chattanooga, April 18; Birmingham, April 
19, 20 and 21; Mobile, April 22; New Orleans, 
April 23; Houston, Tex., April 25; Galveston, 
April 26; Waco, April 27; Dallas, April 28; 

Fort Worth, April 29. 

Mulford, Florence—Spartanburg, N. C., April 13 
14; Bristol, N. C., April 15; Orange, N. J., 
April 20; Ithaca, N, Y., April 28-30 (Cornell 
Music Festival). 

Vurphy, Lambert—Ithaca, N. Y., 
(Cornell Music Festival). 

Ormsby, Frank—Parkersburg, W. Va., April 14; 
Philadelphia, April 19; Nashville, Tenn., May 
11 and 12, 

Powell, Maud—Cleveland, April 11. 

Reynolds, Helen—Boston, April 14. 

Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21, 

Sammis-McDermid, Sybil—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
18-21. 


April 11; 


April 28-30 


Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Omaha, April 11; Ohio, April 
13; South Bend, Ind., April 14; Boston, April 
17; Albany, April 18; Auburn, April 20; New 
Haven, April 29; Trenton, N. J., May 2. 

Sherwood, W. H.—Montgomery, Ala., April 12; 
Anniston, April 13; Gad-den, Tenn., April 14; 
Rome, April 15; Atlanta, April 17; and will 
then visit Valdosta, Ga., Tallahassee, Fla., 
Staunton, Va., Columbus, Miss. 

Snelling, Lillia—Waynesburg, Pa., (Afternoon) 
April 18; Washington, Pa., (Evening) April 18; 
Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; Marietta, O., 
April 20; Clarksburg, W. Va., April 21; Keyser, 
W. Va., (Afternoon), April 22; Cumberland, Md., 
(Evening) April 22; Richmond, Va., April 24- 

Norfolk, Va., 

April 29-30; Raleigh, N. C., May 2-3; Columbia, 

S. C., May 4-5; Charlotte, N. C., May 6-7; 

Roanoke, Va., May 

(Morning) May 13; 


26; Petersburg, Va., April 27-28; 


Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; 
11-12; Abingdon, Va., 
Johnson 
May 16- 
17; Rome, Ga., May 18-i9; Gainesville, Ga., May 
20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, 5. 
C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 27-28. 


/ 


Bristol, Tenn., (Evening) May 13; 


City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., 


Spencer, Janet—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 


Spross, 


26 


Charles Gilbert 


Brooklyn, April 19 and 


Stojowski, Sigismond—Grand Mich., 
April 20, 
Strong, Edward 


Van der Veer, Nevada 


Rapids, 


srooklyn, April 26. 

Augusta, April 9; Jack 
sonville, Fla., April 11 and 12; Spartanburg, 
April 18; 
Mobile, April 


April 13, 14 and 15; Chattanooga, 


Birmingham, April 19, 20 and 21; 
22; New April 23; Houston, Tex., 
April 25; Galveston, April 26; Waco, April 
Dallas, April 28; Fort Worth, April 29. 

Wells, John Barnes—-Memphis, 
Hornell, N. Y., April 19; Mauch Chunk, April 
20; New York, April 21; Orange, N. J., April 
29; Summit, N. J., May 3; Buffalo, May 5; 


Orleans, 


Fenn., April 12; 


Cleveland, May 7. 
Werrenrath. Reinald—Summit, N. J., April 12; 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
J., April 16; 
April 21; 


April 25; 


April 14; Princeton, N. 
York, 
Chicago, 


Flushing, April 19; New 
Carlisle, Pa., April 23; 
Ithaca, N. Y., 
Music Festival); Jersey City, May 3; 
May 4; Am.terdam, N. Y., May 6; 
N, J., May 10; Nashua, N., 


April 28-30 (Cornell 
Albany, 
Englewood, 
H., May 12 and 13. 


Whiting, Arthur—Brooklyn, May 2, 9 and 16. 

Willey, Lloyd—Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cor- 
nell Music Festival). 

Williams, Evan—Cincinnati, May 3-7. 

Williams, Mrs. Grace B.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 
28-30; Manchester, N. H., May 10 and 11, 

Wilson, Chas. H.—Manchester, N. H., May 10 
and 11. 

Winkler, Leopold—Paterson, N. J., April 26. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 18-21. 

Wyckoff, Eva Emmet—Syracuse, April 11. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Aborn Opera Company—RBoston, April 11. 

Abt Plectrum Quartet—Newark, N. J., April 26; 
New York, April 27. 

Ann Arbor Festival—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18, 
19, 20 and 21. 

Boston Orchestra—Manchester, N, H., 
May to and 11. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, 
New Bedford, Mass.; 
15, 16, 22 and 23; Cambridge, April 28; 


Festival 


April 9; 

April 12; Boston, April 

Boston, 
April 29 and 30. 

Buffalo Philharmonic Society—Buffalo, May 12, 
13 and 14. 

Columbus Oratorio Society—Columbus, O., May 
9 and 10. 

Flonzaley April 11; 
Colo., April 12; Boulder, Colo., April 13; San 
Francisco, and California points, April 17-30. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, May s5. 

Kaufman String Quartet—Cooper 
York, April 19. 

Kneisel Quartet—Philadelphia, April 11; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., April 27; Philadelphia, May 2. 
Manhattan Ladies Quartet—Brooklyn, April 10; 
Philadelphia, April 20-21; Brooklyn, April 26. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, April 109. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York, April 19. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, April 16. 

Festival Orchestra—Waynesburg, Pa., 

(Afternoon) April 18; Washington, Pa., (Even- 

ing) April 18; Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; 

Marietta, O., April 20; Clarksburg, W. Va., 

April 21; Keyser, W, Va., (Afternoon) April 

22; Cumberland, Md., (£vening) April 22; 

Richmond, Va., April 24-26; Petersburg, Va., 

April 27-28; Norfolk, Va., April 29-30; Raleigh, 

N. C., May 2-3; Columbia, S. C., May 4-5; 

Charlotte, N. C., May 6-7; Lynchburg, Va., 

May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 11-12; Abingdon, 

Va., (Morning) May 13; Bristol, Tenn., (Even 

ing) May 13; 


Quartet—Denver, Greeley, 


Union, New 


Pittsburg 


Johnson City, Tenn., May 14; 

Rome, Ga., May 
18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 20-21; Athens, Ga., 
May 2°-24; Greenville, S. C., May 25-26; Ashe 
ville, N. C., May 27-28, 

Reynolds Tric—Boston, April 13. 

New York, April 9, to and 12. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, April 29. 

Symphony Society of New York—Augusta, April 
8; Jacksonville, Fla., April 11 and 12; 


Knoxville, Tenn., May 16-17; 


Rubinstein Club 


Spartan- 
burg, April 13, 14 and 15; Chattanooga, April 
Mobile, 
April 23; Hou-ton, 
April 26; Waco, 
Fort Worth, April 


18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 and a1; 
April 22; New Orleans, 
Tex., April 25; Galveston, 
April 27; Dallas, April 28; 
29. 
Thomas Orchestra—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; Buffalo, May 12 
\rbor, Mich., May 18-21. 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra 


13 and 14; Ann 


Toronto, April 21. 





Organist Eddy’s Special Musical Serv- 
ices 


At the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, four special musical 
services were held last week under the di- 
rection of the organist, Clarence Eddy. 
On Thursday evening, at the communion 
service, Mrs. Clarence Eddy sang Gounod’s 
“There Is a Green Hill,” and on Friday 
evening Theodore Dubois’s “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” was given by a chorus 
of fifty and the double quartet of the 
church. On Sunday morning the Easter 
anthem, “When the Sabbath Is Past,” by 
Homer N. Bartlett, for solo voices, quar- 
tet, chorus and organ was heard, and 
during the offertory Mrs. Eddy sang 


Gounod’s “The Lord Is Risen.” On Sun- 
day evening there was a musical praise 
service consisting of choruses from Gou- 
nod’s “Redepmtion,” special organ num- 
bers by Mr. Eddy, and solos by Frances 
Hewitt Bowne, Mrs. Eddy, George Carre 
and T. Austin Ball. Estelle Grey, a San 
Francisco violinist, played a number by 
Vieuxtemps and a movement of Tschai 
kowsky’s Concerto with organ accompani- 
ment by Mr. Eddy. 





Ernest Schelling is announced to give 
two recitals in London this month. 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 

0; $20 cornets, only $10; 

100 violin outfits, only $50; 

20 violin outfits, only $10; 

25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.60. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare _opportunities in Banp Inetrrv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everythin musical. Easy monthis pozments. Sheet 
Music and instruction books at half. 

FRE Big now catal ogue of Musica! Instruments 

supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a Wo. piece of new music Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
OC? Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 
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An important aid 


in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
Masterpieces of music sung by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Vicior Records. 
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MUSICAL 


AMERICA April 9, 1910 
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=, th 

Win tT 

the Worlds Best 
Piano 


Lesiinn Wm. Knabe & Co. spars 


Berlin New York St. Petersburg 










THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chrirkering 


Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 

















Hlason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 


EVERETT 


PIANOS 





CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















Henry F. Miller 
PI A N OTS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 





























For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIAN®© 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York 
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She Baldwin Piano 
Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
:: Distinguished by great durability. ::_ :: 


Che Baldwin Companv 











The 
Name 





Sterling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 








‘DERBY - - - 











BRIGGS PANDS 


MADE IN © H. DITSON & CO., New York Representatives 

















. Are considered by exper t 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 

e lin & Sons valuable improvements than 
$¥l i all others. 
Grand and Inverted Grand Warerooms : 
27 Union. Square 
Pianos ser tie 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 

















The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 





Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


505 Fifth cgay ™ The Music Trades Co. 


New York 














Federal Printing Co., New York. 





